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My purpose in this book has been to collect and piece 
together all the available information concerning the outward 
features and surroundings of the old Athenian dramatic per- 
formances ; in other words, to write a history of the Attic drama 
from the theatrical, as opposed to the literary, point of view. 
The subject is one which has been practically revolutionised 
during the last half century, partly through the labours of 
various scholars in interpreting the notices of the old gram- 
marians, but more especially owing to the rich discoveries of 
inscriptions relating to theatrical affairs, and the information 
supplied by excavations in the old Greek theatres. But in spite 
of the copious accession of fresh materials, it is now more than 
fifty years since any work has appeared in English, in which 
this particular department of Greek dramatic history has been 
treated in a comprehensive manner. The neglect is all the 
more remarkable, as the subject is undeniably of great interest 
and importance, and this for two reasons. In the first place it 
is difficult to understand and appreciate the peculiar qualities of 
the existing Greek plays, without acquiring some knowledge 
of the circumstances under which they were produced, and 
the limitations within which the ancient dramatic poets had 
to work. In the second place, as the Attic drama was 
essentially a public institution, and formed one of the most 
conspicuous elements in the national life, the various details 
connected with its management are incidentally most instructive, 
because of the light which they throw upon the habits, feelings, 
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and tastes of the old Athenians. It is owing to these several 
considerations that the present work has been undertaken. 

Unfortunately, with the exception of a list of names and 
definitions in Pollux, and a few observations upon the theatre 
in Vitruvius, none of the ancient treatises, which dealt with 
the various portions of the subject, have been preserved. The 
materials have in consequence to be collected from the most 
multifarious sources — from casual remarks in ancient authors, 
from incidental references in the Greek dramas, from obscure 
and often contradictory notices in the scholiasts and gram- 
marians, from old inscriptions, and the ruins of Greek theatres, 
from vases, statuettes, wall-paintings, and other works of art. 
In the treatment of questions which depend upon evidence of 
this intricate and complex character, it is inevitable that there 
should be much diversity of opinion, and that numberless 
opportunities should be afforded for ingenious conjectures 
and fanciful combinations. As a matter of fact the whole 
history of the Attic drama has been to a certain extent obscured 
by the mass of controversy and hypothesis to which it has 
given rise. My pnirpose throughout the following pages has 
been to keep close to the original sources of information, to 
restrict myself to such facts as seem to be fairly well established 
by the evidence, and to clear the subject of all those fine-drawn 
theories and conjectures which have no definite foundation to 
depend upon. For every statement concerning the Attic drama 
I have been careful to quote the ultimate authority, and the plan 
which I have adopted, in the citation of evidence, has been as 
follows. Where a passage is appealed to in support of some 
mere matter of fact, about which there could be no particular 
difference of opinion, I have been content to simply give the 
reference. But in cases where the inference is more dubious, 
I have quoted the original authorities in full, so as to enable the 
reader to judge for himself as to the validity of the views 
adopted in the text. It would have been impossible, within the 
limits of a single volume, to discuss in detail all the points 
concerning which controversies have been raised. The more 
important questions I have treated at considerable length ; but 
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as regards matters of minute detail and trivial interest, I have 
merely given my own opinion in the text, and appended a 
statement of the evidence in the notes. 

The various books, articles, monographs, and dissertations, 
which have been written on the subject of the Attic theatre and 
dramatic performances, are numerous enough in themselves to 
constitute a considerable literature. It will be sufficient in the 
present place to mention those to which I have been principally 
indebted. Of writings in which the subject is treated as a 
whole the most important is Albert Mailer's Lehrbuch der 
Griechischen BuhnenalterihUmer (Freiburg, 1886) — a work which 
is conspicuous for the industry, learning, and sound judgment 
displayed in its compilation, and for the lucid manner in which 
an immense amount of information is compressed into a com- 
paratively limited space. The exhaustive account which it 
contains of the bibliography of the subject is especially valuable. 
Another book which I have found of the greatest help is 
Schneider's Das AtHsche Theaterwesen (Weimar, 1835). It 
consists mainly of a citation in full of all the ancient passages 
which refer to performances in the theatre ; and although 
Schneider's own views and inferences are now mostly anti- 
quated, and his collection of 'Quellen' requires to be sup- 
plemented, the work will always be most interesting and 
serviceable to students of the Attic drama. The description of 
the Greek dramatic performances in the third volume of Bergk's 
Griechische Literaturgeschichte (Berlin, 1884) has been exceed- 
ingly useful and suggestive; and considerable assistance has 
been derived from the similar account in vol. ii. pt. 2 of Bern- 
hardy's Grundriss der Griechischen Litteratur (Halle, 1880). 

As regards the separate portions of the subject, the following 
is a list of the treatises which I have found of most assistance. 
For the Dionysiac festivals: BOckh's dissertation, Vom Unter- 
schiede der Lenden^ Anthesterien, und Idndiichen Dionysien, Berlin, 
1816; A. Mommsen's Heorioiogie, Leipzig, 1864. For the ar- 
rangements connected with the dramatic contests and the pro- 
duction of a play: Rohde's article on the Proagon in Rhein. 
Museum, xxxviii. p. 251 if . ; Sauppe's paper, Ueber die IVahl 
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der Richter, &c., in Sdchs. Gesellschafi der Wissensch. eu 
Leipzig, 1855 ; Petersen's Preisrichter der grossen Dionysien, 
Progr, Dorpat, 1878; Lipsius, Ueber die drantatische Choregie, 
in Sdchs, Gesell, der IVissensch., 1885, For the structure and 
arrangement of the theatre : Kawerau's article Theaiergebdude, 
in vol. iii. of Baumeister's Denkmdler des klassischen Alterthums, 
1888; Vischer's Die Entdeckungen im Dionysostheater (Neues 
Schweizerisches Museum, 1863); Julius' article, Das Theater des 
Dionysos (Zeitschrift fUr bUd. Kunst, 1878); J. R. Wheeler's 
Theatre of Dionysus {Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, vol. i) ; Kabbadias, on the theatre at Epi- 

daurus, in Ilpaicriica 1^9 cv *A^i/Kat9 ap^auoKoyiHrj^ iroLptas, 1881 and 

1883 ; the account of the Greek theatre by Wieseler in vol. 83 
of Ersch and Gruber's AUgemeine Encyklopddie, 1866 ; Wiese- 
ler's Theatergeb&ude und Denkmdler des Buhnenwesens bei Griechen 
und Rdmem, 1851 ; and Strack's Das altgriechische Theater- 
gebdude, Potsdam, 1843. On the question of the scenery: 
Niejahr*s Quaestiones Aristophaneae Scaenicae {Grei(swa\d, 1877); 
Sommerbrodt's De Aeschyli re scenica (in Scenica, Berlin, 
1876). On the actors in the Greek drama, their costume, style, 
and mode of delivery: Grysar, De Graecorum tragoedia, &c. 
(Coin, 1830); K. F. Hermann, De distributione personarum 
inter histn'ones in tragoediis graecis (Marburg, 1840); Beer, 
Ueber die ZcM der Schauspieler bei Aristophanes (Leipzig, 1844) ; 
Sommerbrodt's two articles De Histrionibus and De Arte 
Histrionum, in his Scenica; Wieseler's Das Satyrspiel (G<>t- 
tingen, 1848); Dierk's two dissertations, De tragicarum 
histrionum habitu scaenico apud Graecos (GOttingen, 1883), 
Ueber das CostUm der griechischen Schauspieler in der alien 
Komddie {Archaeol. Zeitung, xliii) ; Christ's Meirik der 
Griechen und Rdmer (Leipzig, 1879). On the subject of the 
chorus : K. O. Moller's Dissertations on the Eumenides (Engl, 
transl., London, 1853); G. Hermann's De choro Eumenidum 
(Opusc. ii. p. 129 ff.) ; Schultze's De chori Graecorum tragici habitu 
extemo (Berlin, 1857) ; Sommerbrodt's De chori tragici principi- 
bus, in Scenica ; and Arnold t's Die Chorpartieen bei Aristophanes 
(Leipzig, 1873). 
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In conclusion I wish to express my obligations to Professor 
Gardner for his assistance in various questions connected with 
archaeology, and to Mr. Evelyn Abbott for many valuable 
suggestions and criticisms. I have to thank the Council of the 
Hellenic Society for their permission to reproduce the illustra- 
tion of a chorus of birds from the Hellenic Journal. I desire 
at the same time to acknowledge the great courtesy with 
which Dr. DOrpfeld, of the German Archaeological Institute, 
has supplied me with the latest information concerning his 
excavations in the theatre of Dionysus, and his views on Greek 
theatres in general. 

Oxford, June, 1889. 
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Since the first edition of this book was published many 
important additions have been made to our knowledge of the 
Greek stage. Various theatres have been excavated for the 
first time ; fresh inscriptions have been discovered ; and the 
evidence of the ancient authorities has been examined and 
sifted with the minutest care. The effect has been to throw 
a new light on many points which were previously obscure. 
In order to incorporate these results in the present edition, 
it was found necessary to make considerable alterations in the 
book. The third and fourth chapters — those dealing with the 
Theatre and the Scenery — have been entirely re-written. The 
first chapter, on the Dramatic Contests at Athens, has been 
re-written in parts. The other chapters have been carefully 
revised throughout, and numerous corrections and additions 
have been inserted, especially on such subjects as the choregia, 
the theoric fund, the theatre-tickets, and the costume of the 
actors and the chorus. Eleven new illustrations have been 
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added. The old ones have been mostly retained, with the 
exception of the ground-plan and the two views of the theatre 
at Athens, which have been replaced by more accurate 
representations. 

The number of books, treatises, and articles which have been 
written on the subject during the last few years is so great 
that it would be impossible to mention them all. I propose 
in the following list to specify only those which I have found 
most useful, and to which I am chiefly indebted. Many others 
will be referred to in the notes. The most important work of 
recent years on the Greek theatre is DOrpfeld and Reisch's 
Das griechische Theater (Athens, 1896). The admirable and 
exhaustive account of the Theatre of Dionysus at Athens, 
which is given in this book, has superseded all previous de- 
scriptions. DOrpfeld appears to have now proved conclusively 
that the stone theatre at Athens was not earlier than the fourth 
century B.C., and his views on this subject have been followed 
in the present edition. The book also contains a valuable 
summary of the chief points of interest in other theatres 
recently excavated, and a complete exposition of DOrpfeld's 
theory about the Greek stage. Some further developments 
and modifications of this theory will be found in two articles 
lately published by DOrpfeld in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
HeUenique^ 1896, p. 563 ff., and in Athenische Mitthetltrngen^ 
1897, P' 439 ff' After reading through DOrpfeld's arguments, 
and those of other scholars who support his views, I am still 
of opinion that the old theory is the right one, and that the 
Greek actors performed on a stage from the first ; though no 
doubt the stage of the fifth century was much lower than that 
of later times. Among other writings which deal with the 
subject of the Greek theatre as a whole I may mention the 
following: — Oehmichen, Das Bilhnenwesen der Griechen und 
ROmer, MOnchen, 1890; Navarre, Dionysos, Paris, 1895 (a lucid 
and well-written summary); the valuable articles by Prof. 
Jebb in Smith's Dictionary 0/ Antiquities (v. Theatrum), and by 
Prof. P. Gardner in Jevons and Gardner's Manual of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities) and Bethe's Prolegomena zur Geschichte 
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des Theaters im Alterihum, Leipzig, 1896. This last book, 
though often rather fanciful in its conclusions, is full of useful 
information and interesting suggestions. 

To turn to the treatises on special portions of the subject. The 
point which has been most discussed in recent years is the 
question of the stage. The following are among the more 
important articles which have been written in favour of DOrp- 
feld's views :— White, The Stage in Aristophanes {Harvard 
Studies, ii. pp. 159-205); Bodensteiner, Scenische Fragen im 
griechischen Drama (Leipzig, 1893); Capps, The Chorus in 
the later Greek Drama {American Journal of Archaeology, x. 3. 
pp. 287-325), The Stage in the Greek Theatre (New Haven, 1891), 
yitruvius and the Greek Stage {Studies in Classical Philology, 
Chicago, 1893, p. 3 if.). The opposite side of the question has 
been defended by Todt, Noch einmal die Buhne des Aeschylos 
(Phildogus, 1889, p. 505 flF.); Curtius, Orchestra und Buhne 
{Berliner Philolog, Wochenschrift, 1893, p. 97 ff.); Prof E. 
Gardner, A Plea for Vitruvius {Supplementary Papers of the 
Hellenic Journal, 1892, p. 92 ff,); Lechat, tlpidaure (Paris, 1895, 
p. 215 ff.) ; Zacher, Die erhOhte Buhne bei Aristophanes {Philo- 
logus, 1896, p. 181 ff.) ; Chamonard, Bulletin de Corr, Helle'nique, 
1896, p. 294 ff. (an admirable criticism); and also in various 
reviews of DOrpfeld's book, and especially by Bethe {Gdttingische 
gelehrte Anzeigen, 1897, pp. 701-728), and by A. Moller {Berl. 
Philolog. Wochenschrift, 1897, pp. 1121-1131). Special views, 
which may be regarded as a sort of compromise between the 
ordinary theory and that of DOrpfeld, are advocated by Weis- 
mann in Die scenische AuffUhrung der griechischen Dramen 
(MOnchen, 1893), Zur Thymelefrage (Jahrb.fUr classische Philo- 
logte, 1895, pp. 673-679), Scenische Anweisungen, ^-c. (Bamberg, 
1896) ; and by Christ in Jahrb. fUr classische Philologie, 1894, 
p. 27 ff., p. 357 ff., and Sitzungsberichte der bayer. Akad. der 
Wissenschaften, 1894, pp. 1-52. All these articles, together 
with others which might be mentioned, have been of great 
service in the preparation of the present edition. Opinions 
may differ as to the soundness of the views which they respec- 
tively advocate. But there can be no doubt that this exhaustive 
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discussion of the subject has brought to light many new facts, 
and cleared up many difficulties. 

As regards the theatres which have been recently explored 
and excavated, I have consulted (in addition to DOrpfeld's 
book) the following sources: — Hermann, Bohn, and Frankel, 
Ausgrabungen zu Perganton, Berlin, 1888, p, 40 ff. (theatre 
at Pergamon); Athen. MiUheilungen, 1894, p. 65 if. (theatre 
at Magnesia) ; Papers of the American School of Archaeological 
Studies at Athens^ 1888, pp. 1-34 (Thoricus) ; American Journal 
of Archaeology^ i89i> p. 253 ff., 1895, p. 331 ff. (Eretria) ; Ibid, 
1889, p. 267 ff., 1893, p. 388 ff. (Sicyon) ; Defrasse and Lechat, 
EpidaurCy Paris, 1895 (Epidaurus); Schultz, Gardner, and 
Loring in Excavations at Megalopolis, Suppletnent to Hellenic 
Journal, 1892 (Megalopolis) ; Chamonard, Bulletin de Corr. 
Hell^ique, 1896, p. 256 ff. (Delos) ; Athen. Mittheilungen, 1893, 
p. 404 ff. (Tralles); Lanckoronski, Stddte Pamphyliens und 
Pisidiens, Wien, 1892 (contains a very valuable account, with 
excellent plans and illustrations, of certain Asia Minor theatres 
hitherto but little known); Schrader, Berl. PhUolog. Wochen- 
schrift, April 16, 1898, pp. 508, 509 (a brief preliminary notice 
of the interesting theatre at Priene, lately excavated). 

The subject of the choregic arrangements has been ably 
treated by Capps in his Dramatic Synchoregia at Athens {American 
Journal of Philology, xvii. 3. pp. 319-328), which I have followed 
in most points. For certain questions connected with the 
Dionysiac festivals I have consulted with advantage KOrte's 
article Zu Dionysos-Festen (Rhein, Museum, 1897, pp. 168-174), 
and Wachsmuth, Das Thukydideische Urathen {Abhandl, der 
Sdchs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschafien, xviii. pp. 1-56). As 
for the costume of actors and chorus, the most valuable and 
instructive of recent treatises are KOrtes Studien zur alien 
Komddie (Jahrb. des archaeol. Instituts, 1893, pp. 61-93), ^^^ 
his articles in Athen. Mittheilungen, 1894, p. 346 ff., and in 
Bethe's Prolegomena, p. 339 ff. ; Crusius, in Philologus, xlviii. 
p. 696 if. ; Poppelreuter, De Comoediae Atticae Primordiis, Berlin, 
1893 ; Loeschcke, Athen. Mittheilungen, 1894, p. 519 ff. ; and 
Bethe's Prolegomena, p. 35 ff. Other articles on special points 
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from which I have taken various suggestions are— Neckel, 
Das Ekkykknta (Friedland, 1890) ; Cook, The Thymele in Greek 
Theatres {Classical Review , Oct 1895) \ Reisch, Griechische 
IVeihgeschenke (Wien, 1890) ; and Svoronos, Ile/ji twv Eto-ii^picDv 
{Journal International <t Archedogie Numismatiquef 1898, i, pp. 
37-120). I should also mention Albert M Oiler's Die neueren 
Arbeiten auf dem Gebiete des griech. Buhnenwesens {PhUologus, 
Suppl. vi. 1891) — an interesting and judicious criticism of the 
various writings about the Greek stage which had appeared 
shortly before the publication of the article. 

It will be seen that many of the authorities mentioned in 
the preface to the first edition have been superseded, at any 
rate in part, by these more recent investigations. But I have 
thought it best to reprint the earlier list, since there are few 
of the old authorities which are not still worth consulting on 
some point or another. 

I gladly take this opportunity of expressing my obligations 
to various friends for the corrections and suggestions which 
they have sent to me. I have derived many valuable hints from 
the reviews and notices of the first edition, and especially from 
the very friendly and useful criticism by Mr, L. C. Purser in 
Hermathena, and from that by Mr. H. Richards in the Academy. 
I am greatly indebted to Professor E. Gardner for the photo- 
graph of the Epidaurian theatre which is reproduced in Fig. 7 ; 
and to the Council of the Hellenic Society for their permission 
to copy from the Hellenic Journal the illustration of a satyric 
chorus. I have to thank the Provost of Oriel, Professor P. 
Gardner, Mr. F. Madan, Rev. G. C. Richards, and other friends 
for their help and advice in various matters; and Dr. Albert 
Mailer, Professor White, and Mr. Capps for their kindness 
in sending me writings of theirs on the subject of the Greek 
stage which have proved of very great service. 

Oxford, /m(v, 1898. 
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CHAPTER I 

DRAMATIC CONTESTS AT ATHENS 

§ I. General Characteristics of the Attic drama 

The ancient Athenian drama was in many respects unlike 
any kind of dramatic performance that we are accustomed to 
in modem times. The difference extended not only to the 
character of the plays themselves, and the maimei: in which 
they were presented upon the stage, but also to the circum- 
stances under which the production took place. In order to 
form an accurate conception of the external features of the old 
Greek drama it will be necessary to dismiss from the mind 
many of the associations with which the modern stage is con- 
nected. In the first place, the luxury of having theatrical enter- 
tainments at every season of the year was a thing never heard 
of among the ancient Athenians. The dramatic performances 
at Athens, instead of being spread over the whole year, were 
confined within very limited periods. They were practically 
restricted to the two great festivals of Dionysus, the Lenaea 
and the City Dionysia. It is true that at these festivals the 
number of plays exhibited was large enough to satisfy the 
most enthusiastic playgoer. Several days in succession were 
devoted entirely to the drama, and on each day tragedies and 

B 
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comedies followed one another without intermission from 
morning till evening. But with the exception of these two 
festivals, and certain contests in acting at the Anthesteria, there 
was no other occasion on which plays were performed in the 
Athenian theatre. There were dramatic exhibitions in the various 
townships of Attica during the Rural Dionysia; but in Athens 
itself the drama was restricted to the periods already mentioned. 
In fact, as far as regards the time and duration of the perform- 
ances, the ancient drama had much in common with the modem 
musical festival, in which at certain fixed seasons several days 
in succession are given up entirely to music. 

Another vital point of difference lay in the fact that the 
ancient drama was managed wholly by the state. To provide 
for the amusement of the people was considered to be one of 
the regular duties of the government. In England theatres are 
simply private enterprises. In some foreign countries certain 
theatres receive subventions from the state, and are subject to 
a code of rules; but for practical purposes their connexion 
with the state is only a slight one. But in Athens the superin- 
tendence of the annual dramatic performances was just as much 
a part of the public administration of affairs as was the repair 
of the dockyards, the equipment of fleets, or the despatch of 
armies. Poets and actors were both selected by the state. 
The cost of the performance was a tax upon the richer classes. 
Every wealthy citizen had in his turn to defray the expenses of 
a tragedy or a comedy, just as he had to pay for one of the 
ships of the fleet, or perform any other of the state burdens. 
The theatre was a public institution for the benefit of the whole 
people. Every Athenian citizen of whatever degree was en- 
titled to be present at the annual dramatic performances; and 
if he was too poor to pay the entrance fee, he received the price 
of admission from the state. 

The audience consisted practically of the whole body of the 
people. In a modern theatre, owing to its limited dimensions, 
the spectators are few in number, and have no representative 
character about them. But the theatre of Dionysus at Athens 
was capable of containing nearly twenty thousand people. Every 
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Athenian attended the performances at the Dionysia as a matter 
of coarse. The audience therefore to which the Athenian 
dramatic poet addressed himself was in reality a gathering of the 
irtiole body of his fellow-countrymen. In those days books were 
not plentiful, and their use was confined to a limited class. The 
ordinary Athenian depended for his literary pleasures upon the 
various public performances and recitations of poetical com- 
positions. The drama was therefore much more to him than 
to a modem playgoer. At the present day, when continual 
supplies of fresh literature are accessible to every one, it is 
hard to realise the excitement and expectancy with which an 
Athenian looked forward to the annual exhibition of dramas at 
the Dionysia. It was here diat his taste for novelty in literature 
was gratified. It was here that he found an equivalent for 
die books, magazines, and newspapers of modern civilization. 
Hence he was able to sit day afler day, from morning to 
evening, listening to tragedy and comedy, without any feeling 
of satiety. The enthusiasm with which the drama was gene- 
raUy regarded, and the direct manner in which the author was 
brought into contact with the whole body of his countrymen, 
contributed to make the vocation of the dramatic writer one 
of the very greatest importance. The leading tragic poets 
especially are known to have exercised a most profound in- 
fluence upon the national mind and character. They were 
spoken of as the teachers of the people. Their writings were 
invested with a sort of Homeric sanctity, and appealed to as 
authorities upon questions of science and morality. Maxims 
amd quotations from their plays were upon every one's lips. 
Many passages in Plato and Aristophanes prove the enormous 
influence for good and evil which was exercised by the Greek 
tragic poets, and there is probably no other instance in history 
of a drama which was so thoroughly popular, and formed such 
an essential part of the national life *. 

Another prominent characteristic of the Attic stage, which 
distinguishes it from that of modern times, was the fact that 
almost every dramatic performance took the form of a contest 

* See especially Plat. Rep. 598 D, E ; Aristoph. Ran. 1008 ff., 1054 ff. 
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In the best period of the Greek drama the production of a play 
by itself, as a mere exhibition, was a thing unknown. In later 
times celebrated plays by the great dramatists were sometimes 
exhibited alone. But in the period covered by the names of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, the only 
mode of exhibiting plays was by competing in the dramatic 
contests at the festivals of Dionysus. Prizes were offered by 
the state. A limited number of poets, after careful selection 
by the state, were allowed to take part in the competition. The 
result was decided by a jury publicly appointed. It is curious 
to notice how strongly implanted in the Greek nature was this 
passion for anything in the shape of a contest. It is seen in 
the case of most branches of poetry and music. Dithyrambs were 
generally produced in competitions at festivals between rival 
poets and choruses. Recitations of the old epic poems took 
the form of contests between rhapsodists. Public performances 
on flute and harp were mostly of the same character. There 
can be no doubt that the stimulus of rivalry and competition 
had a considerable effect upon the genius of the poets. It is re- 
markable in how many instances the Athenian dramatic writers 
retained the full vigour of their intellect even in extreme old 
age. For example, the tragedies composed in their latest years 
by the three great tragic poets show not the slightest symptoms 
of decaying power. The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, one of the 
most splendid products of the Greek drama, was brought out 
shortly before the poet's death. The Oedipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles and the Bacchae of Euripides were both written very 
late in life. This extraordinary vitality was no doubt partly due 
to the excitement caused by the public competitions in the 
theatre, which acted as a stimulus to the mind, and prevented 
that decay of power which usually accompanies old age. 

But the most conspicuous difference between the ancient and 
modern drama lay in the essentially religious character of the 
former. The Athenian drama was not only an amusement for 
the people : it was also part of a great religious celebration. 
Throughout its history it never ceased to be closely connected 
with the religion of the state. It was developed originally out 
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of the songs and hymns in honour of Dionysus, the god of 
wine. In latertimes its range was widened, and its tone 
secularised : but it continued to be performed solely at the 
festivals of Dionysus. Together with the other contests and 
ceremonials it was regarded as a celebration in honour of the 
god. The spectator who sat watching a tragedy or a comedy 
was not merely providing for bis own amusement, but was also 
joining in an act of worship. Many facts tend to show the 
sacred character of the festivals of Dionysus, and the per- 
formances which accompanied them.. The festivals themselves 
were not mere human institutions, but were established in 
obedience to the direct commands of the oracle. On these 
occasions the whole city gave itself up to pleasure, and to the 
worship of the genial wine-god. For the time being there 
was an end of business and litigation. Peace and harmony 
were supposed to prevail universally, and nothing was allowed 
to disturb the general enjoyment. Distraints for debt were 
forbidden by law during the continuance of the festival. 
Prisoners were temporarily released from gaol, to enable them 
to join in the worship of the god. Assaults and outrages, if 
committed during the Dionysia, were regarded as offences 
against religion, and were punished with the utmost severity. 
The ordinary course of law was not considered sufficient, and 
they were dealt with under an exceptional process at a special 
meeting of the Assembly. As a proof of the indignation 
which was aroused by such violations of the harmony of the 
festival it is recorded that on one occasion a certain Ctesicles 
was put to death for merely striking a personal enemy during 
the procession. To preserve the sanctity of the festival from 
contamination, no person suffering from civil disability was 
allowed to take part in a chorus at the Dionysia, or even to 
superintend the training of it\ The performances in the 
theatre, being the most conspicuous part of the proceedings 
at the festival, were equally sacred in character. The god 
Dionysus was supposed to be present in person to witness and 
enjoy them; and this belief was symbolised by the curious 

^ Dem. Mdd. §§ 8-10, 51-53, 58-60, 180 ; Androt % 68, and schoL ad loc. 
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custom of placing his statue in the orchestra, where it remained 
throughout the whole of the festal period ^ Most of the front 
seats in the theatre were given up to the priests of the different 
deities. In the centre of the front row, and in the best seat of 
all, sat the priest of Dionysus, presiding over the celebrations in 
honour of the god *. The theatre itself was regarded as a temple 
of Dionysus, and possessed all the sanctity attaching to such a 
place. Any form of insult committed there during the Dionysia 
was doubly criminal. Merely to eject a man from a seat he 
had taken wrongfully was a piece of sacrilege punishable with 
death. The people who took part in the different contests, the 
poets, choregi, actors, and singers, were regarded as ministers 
of the god Dionysus. Their persons and dresses were sacred. 
To strike a choregus in the theatre, as Meidias struck Demos- 
thenes, was an offence against religion and the gods'. In order 
to understand the outward character and surroundings of the 
old Greek drama it is most essential to realise the fact that the 
whole proceedings were part of a religious celebration, and 
were intended to be an act of homage to the god, as well as an 
amusement for the people. 

§ 2. First institution of dramatic competitions. 

The establishment of the regular dramatic contests at Athens 
belongs to that period in which tragedy and comedy were 
beginning to acquire artistic shape and stability. During the 
early stages in the development of the drama there were not 
as yet any public competitions. The first rude innovations 
upon the old hymns to Dionysus were mere tentative experiments 
by individuals, exhibited upon their own responsibility. Tragedy 
is said to have been introduced into Athens by Thespis. But 
it is expressly stated that his exhibitions of the new form of art 
were given at first as a private enterprise, and that he appeared 
without any rival or competitor *. Comedy, in the same way, as 

* See below, p. 1 3. rw wtpi S4<Tvtv fjSrj ti^v Tpay^iiaw mwdw, 

* Corp. Ins. Att.iii. 340-384. Hesych. itai Sid r^ /tcuydrfira rti^ roXXwf 
▼. rcft^ffcis Bias, Ayovros rov irpdyfiaroSf ovwof 9k cit 

* Dcm. Meid. f § 55, 58-60, 178. &fuWap ivay^tor l^rniiivw k.tX, 

* Plat Solon p. 95 B dpxofUpwr 9k 
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we leam from Aristotle, remained without recognition from the 
state until a comparatively late period, being kept up solely 
by voluntary efforts, and regarded as of little importance'. 
It was not until the popularity of the drama had been firmly 
established, that it was adopted as a regular form of public 
entertainment, its management entrusted to the state, and 
annual contests established. The date of the first institu- 
tion of these contests cannot be determined in every case 
with certainty; but there is sufficient evidence to show that 
none of them were earlier than the latter half of the sixth 
century. 

These public competitions, like the private performances 
which preceded them, were held at the various festivals of 
Dionysus. The Greek drama was essentially an offshoot 
of the worship of Dionysus, and throughout its history, as far 
as Athens was concerned, it continued to retain its close 
connexion with that worship. In other parts of Greece, when 
the drama had been universally adopted as a form of art, 
dramatic exhibitions were occasionally introduced into festivals 
with which originally they had no connexion*. Thus they 
were introduced in later times into the Pythian games'. But 
the Athenians were more conservative, and confined their 
drama to the Dionysiac festivals. Those in Attica were of 
four kinds. There were the Rural Dionysia, celebrated in 
the different Attic demes; and there were also the three 
Athenian festivals, the Anthesteria, the Great or City Dionysia, 
and the Lenaea. An attempt was made some years ago to prove 
that the number of these festivals should properly be reduced 
to two : that the Lenaea was only a part of the Anthesteria, and 
that the Anthesteria was only the Athenian counterpart of the 
Rural Dionysia*. This theory, though successfully refuted 
at the time, has been revived once more by DOrpfeld*. But 
the recent discovery of additional evidence from an old inscrip- 

^ Aiistot. Poet c. 5. schen Dionysien, 187a. The theory was 

' See theTragic Drama of the Greeks, refuted by SchomaoD, Alterth. ii. 579- 

p. 43^. 599- 

' Pint Qoaest. S3rmp. p. 674 D. * Das griechische Theater, p. 9. 

* Gilbert, Die Festzeiten der atti- 
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tion appears to show conclusively that the old opinion was the 
correct one, and that the four festivals were independent of one 
another ^ 

The importance of these festivals, from the theatrical point 
of view, differed considerably. As regards the Anthesteria, its 
connexion with the drama was never more than a very slight 
one. The Rural Dionysia, though the scene of much dramatic 
activity, were mere local celebrations, of no great interest as 
compared with those held in Athens. The really important 
festivals in the history of the Greek theatre were the City 
Dionysia and the Lenaea. It was at these meetings that the 
Attic drama was brought to perfection in the course of the fifth 
century. At the same time there is a difference to be observed 
between the dramatic character of the two festivals. At the City 
Dionysia the most prominent feature was the performance of 
tragedies ; comedy held a subordinate position. At the Lenaea 
the situation was reversed ; the comedies formed the chief glory 
of the festival, while tragedy appears to have been a later 
appendage. These facts are proved by various indications. 
The law of Evegorus, in enumerating the proceedings at the 
City Dionysia, places tragedy at the end of the series, as being 
the most important. But in the list of the proceedings at the 
Lenaea it places comedy last, obviously because comedy was 
the principal attraction". Again, when the contest between 
comic actors was instituted side by side with that between the 
comic poets, this competition was confined at first to the Lenaea, 
and was only extended in much later times to the City Dionysia. 
There is also the fact that the dithyramb, the original germ of 
tragedy, was always a conspicuous element in the City Dionysia, 



* Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 834 b — an account 
of the sams expended by the imiar&rai 
"'Ektwnv6$fv in 339-328 B.C. In col. ii. 
46 we read kmar&rms IxiXiivma tit 
ALOviiata &wrcu AA : in ii. 68 ds Ji6as 
9rffioal(Hs lepuoy /r.r.X. Thus there must 
have been a considerable difference of 
time between the Lenaea and the An- 
thesteria. The adjective iviX^rmos is 
a later variety for the ordinary M 



Aqvai^, It confirms the reading of the 
papyrus in Athen. Pol. c. 57 (Atorv0iM» 
r&v jr(Xi}KuW, altered by aU the editors 
into TcuK M A,fjvai^), The significance 
of the above inscription has been firtt 
pointed out by Wachsmuth, AbhandL 
der Sachs. Gesell. der Wissenschafteo, 
xviii, p. 33 foil. ; and by Korte, Rhcin. 
Mus. 1897, p. 168 foil. 
* Dem. Meid. $ 10. 
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while unknown at the Lenaea during the classic period *, The 
characteristic qualities of the two festivals — the preference of 
the one for tragedy and of the other for comedy — are probably 
to be ascribed to some original difference in the cult of the two 
deities, Dionysus Eleuthereus and Dionysus Lenaeus, in whose 
honour they were respectively celebrated. 

§ 3. The City Dionysia. 

The City Dionysia, the feast of Dionysus Eleuthereus', was 
far the most splendid of the Bacchic festivals, and was therefore 
also called the Great Dionysia, or simply the Dionysia, without 
any additional epithet'. It was held from the first within the 
precincts of the city, in the sacred enclosure of Eleuthereus 
on the south of the Acropolis, where the remains of the great 
Athenian theatre are still to be seen *. Hence the origin of the 
name City Dionysia, to distinguish it from the Anthesteria and 
the Lenaea, which were celebrated, at any rate during the 
earliest period, in a district outside the walls. For the same 
reason a victory at the City Dionysia was described as a victory 
Mn the cit}-*.' The date of the festival can be fixed with a fair 
amount of certainty. It took place in Elaphebolion, a month 
which answers to the last half of March and the first half of 
ApriL It must have terminated on the 15th, and begun on 
the loth or IIth^ It could hardly have lasted less than five 



» Seediap.i, §§ 3,9, 13. 

' Paus. i. 29 ; Philostrat. Vit Soph. 

P-549- 

' Aion^<ria ret Ir Aarti Corp. Ins. Att. 

iL 341, 402, 404; Aiovvaia rd dorurd 

Thoc. y. 20 ; tuovvaia ra fityika Athen. 

PoL c 56, Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 312, 331 ; 

Aumicia Athen. Pol. c 56. 

* That the enclosnre was sacred to 
DioQjTsns Eleuthereus is proved by the 
inscription on the chief seat in the 
ihitaXxe(l*pionAiov^ou*JS\€v$€plvsQoTp. 
Ins. Att. iii. 240). 

* witai Atrruai Diog. Laert. viii. 90. 
To produce plays at the City Dionysia 
was kv dcTH MaaMUf Schol. Aristoph. 



Ran. 67, or €h Atnv KaBiivai Aig. ii. 
Aristopli. Aves. The play or plays so 
produced were MaaicaXia AaniHi Plut. 
X orat. 839 D. 

* This is proved by certain passages 
in Aeschines and Demosthenes. After 
the City Dionysia came the Pandia; 
next day was the kic/eXtfaia h Atwiaov ; 
then followed the i8th of Elaphebolion, 
the day of the first assembly mentioned 
by Aeschines and Demosthenes. Hence 
the City Dion3rsia must have termin- 
ated on the 15th. See Aeschin. Ctesiph. 
$ 68, Fals. Leg. § 61 ; Demosth. Meid. 
S 8. The feast of Asclepius and the 
Proagon were on the 8th, Aeschin. 
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days. The long series of performances and celebrations which 
had to be gone through could not have been packed into 
a smaller space of time. Whether it extended to six days is 
a point that cannot be determined. 

Before proceeding to describe the dramatic part of the per- 
formances at the City Dionysia it may be as well first of all to 
collect together such information as b attainable concerning 
the general character of the festival. It was held at a time 
of year when the spring was just commencing, and the sea had 
again become navigable. Occasionally stormy weather inter- 
fered with the proceedings. In the time of Demetrius the 
procession through the city was prevented by a heavy fall of 
snow. But the winter was generally at an end \ The city was 
full of visitors from all parts of Greece. During the period of 
Athenian supremacy it was at this season of the year that the 
allies came to Athens to pay the annual tribute. Ambassadors 
frequently chose this time for the transaction of public business. 
There were also the crowds of visitors who were attracted 
to Athens merely from a desire to see the splendours of the 
festival. The consequence was that the streets were thronged 
with strangers, and the city presented an animated appearance 
in marked contrast to the quietness of the winter festival of 
the Lenaea*. The Athenians were glad of the opportunity 
of displaying the magnificence of their city before such a vast 
concourse of foreign Greeks. The various religious ceremo- 
nials, the sacrifices to the gods, the dithyrambs, the tragedies, 
and the comedies were all calculated to impress strangers with 
the wealth and public spirit and literary taste of the Athenians. 
In addition to the ordinary proceedings of the festival one or 
two ceremonies of a striking character were introduced for the 
express purpose of emphasising the power of Athens in the eyes 
of the visitors. At the commencement of the performances 
in the theatre the tribute collected from the allies was solemnly 

Ctesiph. § 67. But the Proagon took ^ Theophrast. Char. 3 ; Pint. Demetr. 

place ' a few days ' befow the City p. 894 B. 

Dionysia, Schol. Aescbln. Ctesiph. | 67. * Aristoph. Achar. 505, 506; Thncyd. 

The City Dionysia cannot therefore v. 33. 

have begun before the loth. 
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deposited in the orchestra in the presence of the assembled 
multitude. On the same occasion the herald made an announce- 
ment concerning the crowns which had been bestowed by foreign 
states upon Athens or upon Athenian citizens, and the crowns 
themselves were brought forward and laid in the orchestra 
beside the tribute ^ By scenes of this kind the festival was 
made an occasion for glorifying Athens in the presence of 
foreign Greeks. In the fourth century, after the fall of the 
Athenian Empire, the political splendour of the City Dionjrsia 
came to an end. But the magnificence of the spectacle and 
the vastness of the gathering do not seem to have been in 
any way diminished. Visitors were attracted from all parts 
of Greece, not by political business, but by the celebrity of 
the dramatic exhibitions. Demosthenes speaks of the 'multi- 
tudes of strangers ' who were present, and Aeschines describes 
the audience at the City Dionysia as consisting of ' the whole 
Greek nation".* Though Athens was shorn of her political 
power, the crowds which continued to attend the festival 
testified to her unimpaired supremacy in art and literature. 

On the first day of the festival there was a grand religious 
procession, in which the ancient statue of Dionysus Eleu- 
thereus was carried through the streets with great pomp and 
ceremony'. This statue, according to tradition, belonged 
originally to the people of Eleutherae, a border town between 
Attica and Boeotia; but had been afterwards transferred 
to Athens, and placed in the sanctuary at the foot of the 
Acropolis. The procession was instituted to commemorate this 
sacred event, and to symbolise the introduction of the new cult. 
Every year, at the commencement of the festival, the image was 
taken out of its shrine, and carried solemnly along the road to 
Eleutherae as far as a certain temple near the Academy. On 
its return it followed the very same road which it had formerly 

^ Isooat. orat. viii. $ 8a ; Aeschin. it comes first in the list of proceedings, 

Ctesiph. $S 33-48. (2) it was not till after the procession 

' Dem. Meid. % 74; Aeschin. Ctesiph. was over that the statue was placed in 

§ 43. the theatre to witness the dramatic and 

' The procession must have been on dithymmbic contests. 
the fixst day, for (i) in Dem. Meid. § 10, 
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traversed, when making its first entrance into Athens \ The 
procession was one of the most brilliant spectacles at the City 
Dionysia. Athenians of every class, men, women, and even 
girls, made a point of being present to witness or take part in it. 
Vast crowds filled the streets ; and the casual encounters which 
took place on these occasions often served as a foundation to 
the plots of the New Comedy ". The members of the procession 
wore brilliantly-coloured garments and ornaments of gold. 
Many of them had their faces covered with masks. Some were 
in chariots ; others walked on foot '. Conspicuous among the 
train of people were the canephori, young virgins bearing upon 
their heads the baskets containing the sacrificial implements; 
and the ephebi, with their shields and lances, who acted as an 
escort to the statue*. The choregi to the different choruses 
were also expected to attend. Demosthenes, when he was 
choregus, had a golden crown and mantle made specially for 
use at the procession ; and Alcibiades on a similar occasion 
was dressed in purple, and excited much admiration by his 
beauty*. It is not improbable that the performers in the 
various lyric and dramatic competitions likewise joined in the 
ceremony. Part of the show consisted of the train of victims 
which were to be sacrificed to Dionysus, Many of these were 
publicly provided by the state, and many others were offered 
by individuals, or by different classes of the population *. The 
long succession of varied groups and figures, the brilliant colours, 
the vast crowds of spectators, and the splendid public buildings 
of Athens in the background, must have combined to form 
a spectacle of great magnificence. 

The route followed by the procession led through the market- 
place, where a halt was made, and a chorus danced and sung 
in front of the statues of the twelve gods'. Then came the 
march through the city gates along the road to the Academy. 
When the temple was reached, the statue of the god was placed 



^ Pans. i. 29. 2, 38. 8; Philostrat. * Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 420, 470, 471. 

Vit. Soph. p. 5^9. * Dem. Meid. § as ; Athen. 534 C. 

' Menand. Frag. Incert. 3a. * Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 471, 741. 

» Plut Cnpid. Divit. 527 E. * Xcn. Hipparch. iii. a. 
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upon a pedestal, and the various victims were sacrificed. The 
rest of the day was spent in feasting and rejoicing ^ At night- 
fall the procession returned to Athens by torchlight. But the 
sacred image, instead of being restored to its sanctuary, was 
conveyed to the theatre by the ephebi, and placed in the 
orchestra, in full view of the stage. Here it remained during 
the rest of the festival, so that the god might enjoy the 
approaching exhibitions as well as his worshippers'. This 
curious ceremony, of which the existence has only lately been 
discovered from inscriptions, throws an interesting light on 
many passages in ancient authors. It gives an additional point 
to the selection of Dionysus in the Frogs as the most experienced 
and representative of dramatic critics. It explains the proposal 
of Aristophanes, that his rival Cratinus should not attempt 
authorship any longer, but should turn spectator, and sit com- 
fortably in the theatre * by the side of Dionysus '.' And, 
finally, it enables us to understand the denunciations of those 
later writers who, referring to the gladiatorial combats in the 
Athenian theatre, protest against the practice of shedding human 
blood in the very orchestra which the god Dionysus occasionally 
visits *. 

The entertainments provided in the theatre during the City 
Dionysia were of two kinds. In the first place there were the 
dramatic competitions, at which tragedies, comedies, and satyric 
dramas were exhibited. In the second place there were the 
choral competitions, which consisted of performances of dithy- 
rambs to the accompaniment of the flute*. It is important not 
to confuse together the details of these two classes of contest. 



^ Philostrat Vit Soph. p. 549. 

• Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 470, 471. 

' Equit. 5 ^6 BtaaBai Xiwapiv vufA r^ 
AioTMry. The emendation t$ Aiorvaov 
(f& l€fi(i) appears to be unnecessary. 

♦ PhUostrat Vit Apoll.p.i6i. Dion 
Chrysostom, orat. 31 (631 R). 

* In the lists of victors at the City 
Dionysia (Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 971 a-e, 
IT. 971 f-h") the contests enumerated are 
always the same, viz. mlScair 

— yy?ln>r, rpay^iuw, Cp. A 



c. 56 X^PVy^^ Tpayt^ois KoBianjffi Tfittf 
. . . iwtira wapaXa&oJV tovs X^HTt^^ ^<^ 
ivTjyfyfiivow (nrb rSfy <pv\SfV th Aiovvffta 
dvUpdffiy seal wcuffly xal lewfi^fliots m, t. X. 
Dem. Mtid. 'i 10 leai TOi$ Ir dffru 
AiovvWoif 1) wofiv^ Kol ol vaiB«r [ini ol 
&ydpt$] Kol 6 icwfios leal ol KWfi^M koI ol 
i^bf^fM, Here the words seal ol ^rSpct 
have obviously fallen out. Cp. also 
Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 553 (list of victors 
vatfflp 1j difbpdffip at the City Dionysia). 
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Even in recent works upon the Greek drama many mistakes 
have been caused by filling out the description of the dramatic 
performances with facts and circumstances which had really 
nothing to do with them, but applied solely to the choral com- 
petitions. At the City Dionysia there were two of these choral 
competitions^ one between choruses of boys, and the other 
between choruses of men^ The choruses were called cyclic 
choruses, because of the circular form in which they stood. 
Each of them was composed of fifty members. There were 
five choruses of boys and five choruses of men, and each chorus 
was supplied by one of the ten tribes of Attica. In this way 
all ten tribes took part in one or other of the two competitions ". 
The important point to remember in regard to these dithyrambic 
choruses is that the contest in which they were engaged was 
essentially a tribal one. In the dramatic competitions the 
rivalry was confined to the individual poets and choregi. Both 
choruses and choregi were selected indiscriminately from the 
whole population \ But each dithyrambic chorus represented 
one of the ten tribes. Its choregus was a member of that tribe. 
The singers were exclusively chosen from the same tribe *. The 
victory of the chorus was a victory for the tribe to which it 
belonged. The prize of victory, the tripod, though presented 
to the choregus, and erected in some public place at his expense, 
was regarded as appertaining equally to the tribe ^ In the 



^ irat9cju x^*P^i &v9pwy x^P^* "^^ 
the previous note. 

' Schol. Aeschin. Timarch. $ if If 
i$ow *A$rpfaioi [xar^OTi/aav] xaret tpvK^v 
wtrr^Movra mdivp x^^^ 4 ^vBpSfyf &(rr€ 

8^«a <pv\al. Kiyovrai hi ol HiBvfXififioi 
X^^ /nJirXioi, teal x°P^ KvteXtos. A 
chorus of men is called rather looselj 
a{t\rjT<d dyhp€s by Demosthenes (Meid. 
§ 156), not because it consisted of flute- 
players, but because it sang dithyrambs 
to the accompaniment of the flute. This 
is made clear by other passages in the 
speech, e.g. $§ 15, 17. See Wieseler 
das Satyrspiel, pp. 46-48. Misled by 
the phrase the author of the first argu- 
ment to the Meidias erroneously asserts 



that there were alktfTSfy X'^P^ ^^ ^ 
City Dionysia. 

' In the time of Aristotle the choregi 
in comedy were appointed by the tribes. 
But this was a late innoration, and pro- 
duced no change in the character of the 
contest. See chap, ii, $ a. 

* Demosth. Meid. $ 13 ; Antiphoo 
orat. yi. §$ 12, 13. 

^ Lysias orat. xxi. $ i; Demosth. 
Meid. $ 5 r$r ^uA^s dSuca;? 6/^pt- 
Biiffffs rhv Tplwoia. The choregus to 
a dith3rrambic chorus was said x^'Ph 
y€iv rp 4>vKiy since he represented his 
tribe in the contest, while the dramatic 
choregus represented no one but lum« 
self; cp. Plut. X orat 835 B ixvi' 
TT^c KvgXi^ X'^PV '''i Q^*^ ^X$ dyv- 
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records of victories with dithyrambic choruses, preserved on 
inscriptions and elsewhere, the name of the tribe to which the 
chorus belonged is always given in a prominent position. On 
the other hand the records of dramatic victories give merely 
the names of the choregus, the poet, and the principal actor. 
There is no mention of any tribe*. It follows that the tribes 
had nothing to do with the dramatic contests. 

§ 4. Tragedy at the City Dionysia in early times. 

We now come to the dramatic performances at the City 
Dionysia. Of these the tragic, as we have already seen, were 
far the most important. The City Dionysia was the principal 
home of the tragic drama, and it was here that the earliest 
public competitions in tragedy were established! The first 
contest was held in the year 535, when Thespis, now an old 
man, took part in the performance, and won the crown of 
victory \ Shortly before this period Peisistratus had returned 
once more from exile, and begun his third and final t3rranny. 
The regulation of the tragic contests must therefore have been 
carried out under his auspices. Some critics, relying on the 
fact that the City Dionysia is known to have been of comparatively 
late date, have gone so far as to conjecture that the entire 
festival was now first instituted by Peisistratus •. But it seems 
more reasonable to suppose that it was already in existence, and 



rt(i>fUwif 9t09p&ft$^ : Isaeus ont. v. i 56 
tliros ifdp ry fiXv ^X$ tU Atovvffta X^P^' 
y^cas rirofros iy€y€TOj rpayufZott 92 leal 
wvpptxitrnus i^arot. In this passage 
to be choregns to one*8 tribe is con- 
trasted with being choregns to a tragic 
dioms. Bentley*s emendation (Phalaris 
p> 360 T§ fiiv ^X$ th Aiom&aia x*^' 
y^avs rirapTot iyii^tro rpay^Ms^ ical 
mvpptxi^fTatt Cararos) is quite nhneces- 
tary, and contains the fatal error of 
TPftif^g Dicaeogenesy2^t<r/A in the tragic 
eootest, though the number of com- 
petitors in tragedy never exceeded three. 
■ Corp. Ins. Att. ii 971 (record of 
victors at the City Dionysia, printed in 



Appendix B). Ibid. ii. i234fif. See 
below, p. 6a, note i. 

* Marmor Par. ep. 43 d^' oS B4cins 
6 wotfiri^ [l^^in;], wfiSnot tt iHiia^t 
[Sp^d^fM ip &]ffT[^tif teal i]ri^ 6 [ripayot 
liexw], (tti ,, , The date is lost, but 
must have fallen between 542 and 520, 
the preceding and subsequent epochs. 
Suidas ▼. Biffwti (I8<8a^c ik M ttjs 
wpurrft teai (* dKvfiwidSos) doubtless refers 
to the same contest, which may therefore 
be assigned to 536-5 B.C. 

' Thncyd. ii. 15 calls the Anthesteria 
the Apxtu^f^poi Aiom^ta, as opposed to 
the City Dionysia. 
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was merely reorganised by him, and amplified by the addition 
of the tragic competitions. As to the character of these early 
contests very little can be ascertained. It would be interesting 
to know whether they were regulated from the first on the same 
system which afterwards prevailed during the fifth century. 
But unfortunately the records which bear upon the subject 
are too slight to lead to any definite conclusion. Choerilus, 
who began to exhibit in 523, is credited with the composi- 
tion of a hundred and sixty plays K If the number is correct, 
it would show that even in the sixth century it was customary 
for each poet to produce several tragedies at each individual 
festival. Again, Pratinas, the contemporary of Choerilus, is 
said to have written fifty plays, of which thirty-two were satyric 
dramas'. From this statement we might infer that the relative 
proportion of tragedies and sat3rric plays exhibited during this 
early period was far less unequal than in later times. But the 
inference is rendered doubtful by the fact that the number of 
dramas ascribed to Pratinas may represent, not the total 
amount which he even wrote, but merely the number which 
happened to be preserved in the time of the grammarians. 

When we turn to the fifth century, the information is more 
complete. Records have been preserved in sufficient quantity 
to enable us to determine with moderate certainty the regulations 
as to the number of tragedies and tragic poets at each cele- 
bration of the festival. The question, though apparently a mere 
matter of numbers, is really one of great interest, and deserves 
to be considered in detail, since it practically involves the whole 
subject of trilogies and tetralogies. The practice of writing plays 
in trilogies and tetralogies produced the most profound effect 
upon the art of Aeschylus. Any enquiry therefore into the 
origin and character of this practice will throw light upon one 
of the most interesting parts in the history of the Greek drama. 
It will be best in the first place to enumerate all the notices 
which can be utilised as evidence. 

The earliest record is for the year 499 b. c, when Aeschylus 
made his first public appearance, and his competitors were 

' Suidas Y. XoiplKos, * Id. v. Uparlyas, 
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Choerilus and Pratinas. Nothing is known as to the plays 
produced on this occasion ^ The next record refers to the 
year 47a. In this year Aeschylus produced the Phineus, 
Persae, Glaucus, and Prometheus, and was successful in 
winning the first prize. The Prometheus here mentioned 
was of course not the Prometheus Vinctus, but a satyric play 
in which the same myth was treated humorously, and of which 
two or three fragments are preserved*. For the year 467 
there is a very complete record of the tragic competition. 
Aeschylus was again first, and his plays were the Laius, 
Oedipus, Septem versus Thebas, and satyric play Sphinx. 
Aristias was second with the Perseus, Tantalus, and satyric 
play Palaestae written by his father Pratinas. Polyphradmon 
was third with the Lycurgean tetralogy ^ According to this 
notice Aristias only exhibited three plays, while his competitors 
each exhibited four. But there can be little doubt that the name 
of one of his plays has dropped out accidentally, and that he 
produced four like the rest. This is proved by a comparison 
with the records of other tragic contests, of which a large 
number exist, referring to very different periods. In these 
records varieties are found both in the number of poets com- 
peting, and in the number of plays exhibited by each poet. 
But in one respect complete imiformity prevails. With the 
exception of the case before us there is no instance of poets 
competing in the same festival with a different number of 
plays. There can hardly then be any doubt that in the 
present instance the three poets each exhibited four plays. 
The next record is for the year 458. This was the year in 
which Aeschylus made his last appearance as a dramatic poet. 
He produced the Orestean tetralogy, consisting of the Aga- 
memnon, Choephori, Eumenides, and satyric drama Proteus. 
The names of the other poets are not mentioned *. In addition 
to the above notices it is also known that on one occasion 
Aeschylus competed with the four plays composing his Lycur- 
gean tetralogy. The tetralogy dealt with the fate of Lycurgus, 

^ Snidas v. Uparbnu. * Arg. to Aesch. Theb. 

' Azg. to Aesch. Persae. * Arg. to Aesch. Again. 
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kirjQf^ ^A zz^, L/yjcL ^zti z'jzsssssesz zt die 

te ^^hrjgfec ^ ^^'J^ 6tal=« W3± 3ie iefcad of P^Tometfaciis. 
7 rJ» trioer. -uf wr^tr: di* PranKsasE* \*acsBS formed a part, 
no dcicU cooa^otc t2± i sKrrk crzBa; but dicre is no 
record </ h aaocae ^.-jcjes vriK;s\ Aficr the death of 
AeicfcTh:§ tbert b a gK i= ccx xraccvaaoo tiD die year 43^^ 
when SopbcKys and E::rip>i£s wE^e cim]>rf i ttMab . Sc^hocles 
was fint; Esripides serxxi with ifae Cnessae, Akmacon in 
Ffopbls, Tek;pb!2s. azid Aksscb. In 431 tfacr were again oom* 
petitors, b<ut this time the £rsc place was taken bj Euphorion. 
S>opbocfes was seoo.->d : Euripides third wiA the Medea, 
Philoctete^ Dictys, and sanTic plaj Tberistae. In 438 the 
Hippolvtus of Euripides was produced ; but for this jear only 
th« nanKS of the poets have been preserved. Euripides was 
first, lophon second. Ion third*. The 3iTar 415 was memorable 
for the defeat of Euripides by an obscure poet called Xenodes. 
On this occasion Xenocles was first with the Oedipus, Lycaon, 
Bacchae, and sat\Tic play Athamas. Euripides was second 
with the Alexander, Palamedes, Troades, and satyric p]ay 
Sisyphus. The only other record referring to the present 
subject is to the effect that after the death of Euripides^ and 
therefore after 406 b. c, his Iphigeneia in Aulis, Alcmaeon, and 
Bacchae were produced by his son at the City Dionysia '. 

In the above notices and records the name of the festival 
at which the contest took place, and the plays were produced, 
is usually not mentioned. An exception is made in one case. 
It is expressly stated that it was at the City Dionjrsia that the 
three posthumous tragedies of Euripides were exhibited. Other 
v/\w*. nothing is said about the festival. But there is not the 
slightest doubt that all the above notices refer to the City 
Dionysia. In one instance there is positive proof of the fact 
An inscription recently discovered in the Acropolis shows that 

' SchoL Arifttoph. Thctm. 14a ; Arg. Hippol. 

to Aench. Prom. ; 5>choL Aesch. Prom. ' Aelian Var. Hist. ii. 8 ; SchoL 

94* Aristoph. Ran. 67. 

' Aripi, to Knripid. Alcest., Med, 
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it was at the City Dionysia that the Orestean tetralogy was 
produced '. Various considerations make it practically certain 
that the other notices refer to the same festival At the Lenaea 
the performances of tragedy were always comparatively unim- 
portant It is doubtiul whether they existed at all during the 
earlier half of the fifth century. Even in later times they were 
never placed on a level with the performances of comedy. 
It is impossible to suppose that the three great masters of 
tragedy, — Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides,— during the 
height of their reputation, produced their plays at a festival 
of this kind. The omission of all mention: of the festival in 
the notices about their tragedies is in itself a conclusive 
proof that there could be no doubt upon the subject, and 
that it was a matter of general knowledge that they were 
brought out at the City Diony^a. The case was very different 
in comedy. Comedy flourished with equal vigour at both 
festivals. Hence in the records about the plays of Aristophanes 
care is generally taken to notify the festival at which they 
were produced. In the case of tragedy it was felt that any such 
specification was unnecessary. 

From the notices and records enumerated above two con- 
clusions may be drawn concerning the tragic contests at the 
City Dionysia during the fifth century. In the first place it is 
evident that the number of poets who were allowed to take part 
in the competition was fixed at three. It used sometimes to be 
suggested that the records gave, not the names of all the 
competitors, but merely those of the three most successful ones. 
But this suggestion has been finally overthrown by the discovery 
of the Constitution of Athens. From this treatise we learn that 
in the time of the author the tragic poets who exhibited at the 



*■ This inscription was discovered in 
tbe Acropolis in 1886, and is published 
IB Corp. Ins. Att iv. 971 f. It runs as 
fallows : 'Bui ^tXMtkiovt Otn^h irol&ur, | 
Aitffi£ioMC9 i Yop4(iMt • I 'IwwoSonrrlsdifdpSfy, 
I Mlurr^ft0» *E\tvaiptot ^x'^fhj**' I 'f'MV' 
ifir E^pvic\tl9tif ix^fff/ytty | Eb^ponos 
Mt&ur/rr | Tpo7y8wr BcmmkA^s 'A^drafos 
^P^h I AlaxJ^\of M9affK€P. Tliat 



the plays exhibited on this occasion by 
Aeschylus were the Orestean tetralogy 
is proved by the Arg. to the Agamem- 
non : klkiixlN ^^ 8f»a/ia M &pxovros 
^iKoKXiovs 6\vfandii iy^ieoffTi (rti 
9tvT4p^. vpSnot Al<rx^Aot 'Ayafti/a^wi, 
Xoij^pocf, Eufitvlffif npvT§i aarvpuff, 
lx<'f>47<* BcvcMcA^ *A^i2rcvr. 
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City Dionysia were three in number. But the tragic didascaliae 
of the period always give the names of three poets, together 
with their plays. In the same way the treatise puts the number 
of the comic poets at five ; and five is the number found in the 
later didascaliae ^ Clearly, then, it was the custom in these 
didascalic records to enumerate all the poets who shared in 
the competition. Nor is the fact remarkable, when we remember 
that it was a great distinction for a poet to be permitted to 
exhibit at all at one of the annual festivals, and that he only 
received this permission after being chosen by the archon from 
a long list of rival applicants. 

In the second place the records show that each poet was 
expected to exhibit three tragedies and a satyric play. This 
inference is confirmed by a statement in Diogenes LaCrtius*. 
The practice of terminating the tragic pieces with the boisterous 
licence of the sat3rric drama suggested to Ion of Chios, the 
tragic poet of the fifth century, his well-known remark that virtue, 
like a tragic poet's group of plays, should always contain a 
satyric element *. It is noticeable that on one occasion Euripides 
substituted the Alcestis, a short tragedy with a tinge of comedy 
about it, for the usual satyric drama. This may have been not 
infrequently the case, especially during the latter half of the fifUi 
century. The statement in the last notice, that the Iphigeneia, 
Alcmaeon, and Bacchae of Euripides were brought out by his 
son at the City Dionysia, does not necessarily imply that they 
were brought out by themselves, without any satyric play to 
make up the number foiu*. It is possible indeed that at this 

' Athen. Pol. c. 56 ; Corp. Ins. Att. ofor Ikuvoi . . • rrrfoXurjfia is appftrently 

^* 97^1 973» 975 '* ^^Z* ^^ Aristoph. on explanatory interpoladoo t^ Dioge- 

Plutns. nes himself. The statement that the 

' Diog. Laert. iii. 56 epcuniXXor 8^ four plays of a tetralogy were per> 

^ai teat irard Hjiv rpayiic^v rtrpaXo^av formed at four diflferent festivals is 

lirSoOrax o^rdv ro^t dioX^Tovr otw manifesUy absurd in itself, and abnn- 

kictwoi rirpaat dpAftaaiy ^jfyw^ifoyro, dantly disproved by the inscriptioiis. 

Atowffiois, Ariraiois, Hava^valoKf Xi;- Moreover, it is expressly recorded tliat 

rpois, &v rd riraprrw ^v aarvpuciof' rck the Iphigeneia in Aolis, Alcmaeon, and 

82 rhrapa 9p&fiara iKoXetTorerpakoyia, Bacchae of Euripides were brought out 

flal rob^, ^tflv, d wAvrts ah-f yv^aioi together at the City Dionysia (SdioL 

8uUoYoc, ir.rA. Thrasyllus was a phi- Aristoph. Ran. 67). 
losopher who flourished in the time of * See note on next page, 
the emperor Tiberius. The passage 
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late period the satyric play had begun to be occasionally dis- 
pensed with. But on the other hand it is very likely that the 
sat3rric play in this case was supplied by the younger Euripides. 
That no mention of it is made in the above statement is easily 
intelligible, since the writer does not profess to give a record 
of the tragic contest for the year, but is merely concerned with 
the biography of the elder Euripides. 



§ 5. Trilogies and Tetralogies. 

The four plays exhibited by each poet might either be inde- 
pendent works of art, totally unconnected in subject, or they 
might deal with the same legend, and be fused together into a 
single artistic whole. When the four pla3rs were connected by 
community of subject, they were called tetralogies. Similarly 
the three tragedies, regarded apart from the satyric drama, 
were called trilogies when connected together in this manner \ 
The practice of exhibiting trilogies and tetralogies is insepar- 
ably connected with the name of Aeschylus. Unfortunately 
there is no information as to the origin and development of the 
custom. It is not known whether he invented it, or inherited it 
from his predecessors. But we know that before the time of 
Aeschylus tragedy as a form of art had made but little progress. 
It was he that inspired it with dignity and splendour. It is far 
from likely that the rough and unfinished productions of his 



' The general word for a play or 
group of pla3rs produced by one poet at 
the same festival was ^ZaaicaJJa, Thus 
loo remarked (Pint. Peric p. 1 54 E) that 
TirtnCy like a rpoTon^ dcScur/roAkt, should 
oootaln a satyric element. The rpaiyiKii 
V^o ffKa XHa in Ion's time usually con- 
sisted of three tragedies and a satyric 
drama. Cp. also Anthol. Pal. tII. 37 
4 8* M X*P^^^ Ko^pi/ios, kM nolffs ffSc 
ai&i#«aX/i7f: Pint X orat. 839 D 
hSaffKoXias d^iropdt MoBij/etP t^ , , , icai 
Mfos tio KjffaXitis. The word rcrpa- 
Xarjgim. was not applied to all groups of 
ibnr plays, but only to those groups in 
which the separate plays were connected 
together by unity of subject. This is 



proved by the statement in Suidas (v. 
Zo^o«X^s)y that Sophocles abandoned the 
practice of exhibiting < tetralogies.* Yet 
Sophocles brought out four plays at a 
time, like his rivals. It is also proved 
by the use of the word rtrpakir^ in 
Greek writers. There are four places 
in which it is applied to particular 
groups of plays. It is applied to the 
Oresteia of Aeschylus (Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran. 1 155)) the Pandionis of Philocles 
(Schol. Aristoph. Av. a8a), the Ly- 
curgeia of Aeschylus (Schol. Aristoph. 
Thesm. 135), and the Lycurgeia of 
Poljrphradmon (Arg. to Aesch. Theb.). 
All these were groups of plays upon a 
single subject 
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predecessors should have been cast in the elaborate mould of 
the tetralogy. And the largeness of design involved in tracing 
the same tragic story through three successive dramas is a con- 
ception peculiarly akin to the grandeur of Aeschylus' genius. 
Hence it is exceedingly probable, though not certain, that the 
system was his invention. He did not employ it on all occa- 
sions. In one of the records quoted above the four plays which 
he is said to have exhibited together are apparently quite un- 
connected in subject. These are the Phineus, Persae, Glaucus» 
and Prometheus, produced in 472. As a matter of fact the 
only tetralogies of Aeschylus for which there is direct evidence 
are the four already mentioned, dealing with the legends of 
Oedipus, Lycurgus, Prometheus, and Orestes. How many 
more he wrote is a matter of uncertainty. If the system of 
tetralogies was invented by him, it could hardly have been 
developed in its full completeness all at once. It is probable 
that he began his career by exhibiting groups of isolated 
plays. Even in later times the record just referred to proves 
that he did not invariably employ the form of the tetralogy. 

Fortunately for our knowledge of the Greek drama, a spe- 
cimen of the Aeschylean trilogy has been preserved in the 
Oresteia. This was the latest work of its author, and in it 
the trilogic form of composition is brought to the highest per- 
fection. A great crime is committed, and its consequences are 
traced through successive plays, until finally the g^lt is ex- 
piated, and the ministers of vengeance satisfied. The whole 
forms a magnificent work of art ; and the separate plays, though 
complete in themselves, gain additional significance and impres- 
siveness from their position in the trilogy. The general eflfect 
can be appreciated even by a modern reader, but must have 
been still more striking to an ancient audience, before whom 
the three plays were performed in succession in the course of 
the same morning. But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
all the trilogies of Aeschylus were equally perfect in construc- 
tion. Probably in some cases they treated of one subject 
without possessing much real artistic unity. The three plays, 
while depicting successive stages in some great national l^^d. 
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may have been strung together after the fashion of a chronicle 
or history, rather than welded into one compact whole. This 
seems to have been to some extent the case with the Oedipodeia. 
The third play of this trilogy, the Seven against Thebes, 
was far from bringing the legend to a conclusion in the 
same artistic and satisfying manner in which the Oresteia is 
concluded by the Eumenides. The final scene of the Seven 
against Thebes is like the prelude to a new play. In this scene 
Antigone proclaims her resolve to bury the corpse of her 
brother in spite of Creon's prohibition, and the herald warns 
her of the risk she will incur by setting the authorities at de- 
fiance '. Here then is an instance of a trilogy which breaks ofi* 
in the middle of a legend, at a point where there is no artistic 
necessity for it to do so. The concluding play of the three, 
instead of bringing matters to a final settlement, ends with a 
suggestion of future difficulties and crimes. A trilogy of this 
kind resembles the poems of the Epic Cycle, in which legends 
were linked together in chronological order, and the point at 
which the story began and ended was determined by purely 
accidental considerations. Other trilogies of Aeschylus may 
have approximated to the same type. At any rate it is most 
unlikely that they were all as perfect and harmonious in con- 
struction as the Oresteia. Attempts have been made, especially 
by Hermann and Welcker, to take the titles of the lost plays 
of Aeschylus^ and group them together into tetralogies. But 
it is clear that conjectural arrangements of this kind must 
be received with the greatest caution, and this for two reasons. 
In the first place it is uncertain how many of the tetralogies 



^ The didascalia to the Septem y. 
ThebM was first brought to light by 
Fnns in 1848 (Didasc zn Aesch. Sept., 
BerL 1848). Previously to the discovery 
<^ this didascalia there was hardly asy 
point upon which the critics were more 
unanimous than that the Septem must 
haTe been the middle play of a trilogy. 
The concluding scene, in which Anti- 
gone proclaims her resolve to bury the 
oori>se of her brother, was supposed to 
obviously pave the way to the final play 



of the three, in which the same subject 
was treated as in the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles. The publication of the didascalia 
revealed the fact that the Septem was 
after all the concluding play of the 
group, and that the trilogy consisted of 
the Laius, the Oedipus, and the Septem. 
Nothing could have more clearly 
demonstrated the futility of endeavour- 
ing, by mere conjecture, to arrange the 
lost plays of Aeschylus in tetralogies. 
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of Aeschylus conformed to the perfect model of the Oresteia. 
In the second place it is probable that a large number of his 
plays were not composed in tetralogies at all. 

The relation of the satyric play to the three tragedies which 
preceded it is a question of some importance in connexion with 
the composition of tetralogies. The usual theory seems to have 
been that the sat3n:ic play should deal with the same subject as 
the trilogy, but from a humorous point of view ; and that some 
of the personages out of the trilogy should appear in it. The 
king or hero whose sufferings had already been depicted was 
now to be exhiWted in a different aspect, amid the wild sur- 
roundings of a satyr's existence. It was necessary to give 
a certain tinge of poetry and romance to the composition, and 
not jar the feelings with a sense of incongruity, by introducing 
the tragic personage into scenes of ordinary comedy. This is 
well expressed in the lines of Horace : — 

Venim ita risoresi ita commendare dicaoet 
Conveniet Satjrros, ita vertere seria lado, 
Ne quicumque dens* quicnmque adhibebitur heros, 
Regali conspectus in auro nnper et ostro, 
Migret in obscnras hmniU sermone tabemas, 
Ant dam vitat hmnnm nnbes et inania captet^. 

The satyric plays of Aeschylus seem, when they formed part of 
a tetralogy, to have been of this type. The Oedipodeia con- 
cluded with the Sphinx, the Lycurgeia with the Lycurgus. In 
both these plays some of the personages out of the preceding 
trilogy must have appeared. The Oresteia is called a tetralogy, 
and therefore the Proteus, the satyric play with which it con- 
cluded, was probably connected with the other three plays in 
subject. But in the absence of information it is impossible to 
say what that connexion was, and what personages took the 
leading part in the play. Curiously enough the satyric play 
Prometheus did not conclude the Promethean trilogy, as we 
should have expected, but was performed along with the 
Persae, and two other independent plays. The practice of 
terminating a trilogy with a satyric play upon the same subject 
may seem questionable to modem taste, and can hardly be 

^ Hor. An Poet 225 fdl. 
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defended on artistic grounds. Like many other customs of 
the Greek drama, it was an accident due to the circumstances 
in which tragedy originated. Tragedy was developed out of 
the odes to Dionysus sung by choruses of satyrs ; and as it 
departed more and more from its original character, a regard for 
antiquity required that the satyric element should be retained in 
some form or another. Hence the practice of concluding every 
tragic performance with a satyric play of the old-fashioned 
type. 

Sophocles is said to have been the first to abandon the 
system of writing plays in tetralogies ^ Each of his dramas 
formed an independent work of art. It appears to be implied 
that before his time the practice of writing tetralogies had 
been very generally adopted ; and it is only natural to suppose 
that the commanding genius of Aeschylus would cause his ex- 
ample to be widely followed. But the fashion set by Sophocles 
was adopted by the younger poets. In 467, the very next 
year after the first tragic victory of Sophocles, when Aeschylus 
produced his Theban tetralogy, and Polyphradmon his Lycur- 
geia, the third poet Aristias appears to have exhibited a group 
of independent plays*. After the death of Aeschylus the 
practice of composing tetralogies rapidly went into disuse. The 
records show that Euripides abandoned the system. In fact, 
during the latter half of the fifth century only three tetralogies 
are mentioned. A Pandionis was written by Philocles, the 
nephew of Aeschylus, who naturally continued the traditions of 



* Snidas y. So^ocX^s* not airhit i^^c 

|h) r§Tfakoqfiety, These words seem to 
imply that Sophocles exhibited only 
one play at each festival. But this 
cannot ha^e been the case, as the dida- 
scalic records show. Probably therefore 
Snidas has misunderstood and misquoted 
his anthority, who meant to say that 
Sophocles exhibited, not single plays, 
fast groups of plays which were uncon- 
nected in subject. Oehmichen (Philolog. 
Wochenschr., 1887, p. 1058) suggests 
that after the xeform of Sophocles each 



poet exhibited one of his tragedies 011 
each successive day of the competition, 
and that this is the meaning of Suidas' 
words. But Sophocles would have no 
power, as poet, to make an alteration 
of this kind in the arrangements of the 
festival. Moreover, tetralogies were oc- 
casionally written even at the close of 
the fourth century (e.g. the Oedipodeia 
of Meletus, and the Pandionis of Philo- 
cles). But their effect would have been 
spoiled, if they had been exhibited 
piecemeal on successive days. 
* Arg. to Aesch. Theb. 
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the Aeschylean system. An Oedipodeia, apparently a tetralogy, 
was composed by Meletus, the prosecutor of Socrates. Plato 
is said to have written a tetralogy in his youth, but to have 
abandoned poetry for philosophy before it was exhibited. In 
the course of the succeeding century the practice of writing 
tetralogies came to be so little regarded that Aristotle never 
even mentions it in his Poetics'. 

Some difficulty has been made as to the derivation of the 
words trilogy and tetralogy. As far as their etymology goes 
they ought to denote groups of speeches rather than groups 
of plays. In their dramatic sense the words do not occur 
frequently, and were of comparatively late origin. The word 
tetralogy, as applied to the drama, is not found before the 
time of Aristotle ; the word trilogy not before that of Aristo- 
phanes the grammarian ^ It is quite possible that the dra- 
matic meaning of a tetralogy may have been a secondary 
one, and that the word was used at first in reference to 
oratory. It was the custom of the Greek orators to write 
groups of four speeches, two for the prosecution and two for 
the defence, about fictitious cases, to serve as models for their 
pupils. Three groups of this kind, composed by Antiphon, 
have come down to us, and are called tetralogies. It is very 
likely that this was the original meaning of the word, and that 
it was only in the course of the fourth century that it came to 
be applied by analogy to the drama. It would be convenient 
to have a generic term to denote groups of four plays composed 
about a single subject in the Aeschylean fashion. When the 
word tetralogy had once acquired this sense, it would be an 
easy step to form by analogy the word trilogy, to denote the 
three tragedies apart from the satyric play. Satyric plays 



' SchoL Aristoph. Av. 38a ; Schol. 
Plat Apol. p. 330, ed. Bekk. ; Aelian 
Var. Hist ii. 30. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 11 55 rcr^- 
XoTfitaf ip4powri r^ 'OpiartiiUf at AiSa- 
atcaXUu, The Didascaliae is the work 
of Aristotle. Diog. Laert. iii. 61 ^vioi 
9i, Siv kffri Koi * Kpitrro^6»j}is 6 ypofifmri- 
KoSf its TpiKoylca tkMovai roin IkaXiyovs, 



The other passages in which the word 
rer^aAo7(a occurs in a dramatic sense 
are Diog. Laert iii. 56, ix. 45 ; Schol. 
Plat. Apol. p. 330; Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran. 1 1 55, Ay. 3S2, Thesm. X42 ; 
Arg. to Aesch. Theb. The word rpi- 
koyla only occurs in three places^ viz. 
Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1155; Diog. 
Laert iii. 61 ; Suidas y. Nucd/iaxot. 
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were treated with comparative neglect in later times, and were 
easily separable from the tragedies which preceded them. Pos- 
sibly also in many cases the three tragedies may have been 
connected in subject with one another, but independent of the 
satyric play. Hence the convenience of a terra to denote the 
three tragedies by themselves. It is said that the grammarians 
Aristarchus and Apollonius preferred to disregard the satyric 
plays altogether, and to speak only of trilogies \ But although 
the generic terms trilogy and tetralogy were of relatively late 
origin, it was customary at a much earlier period to give 
a common name to groups of plays composed on the tetralogic 
system. The poet Aristophanes cites the group of plays about 
Lycurgus under the title of the Lycurgeia ; and in the same 
way he cites the group of plays about Orestes as the Oresteia *. 
These and similar titles no doubt dated from the time of 
Aeschylus himself. 

§ 6. Tragedy at the City Dionysia in later times. 

It has been worth while to discuss in some detail the 
question as to the number of tragedies produced each year at 
the City Dionysia during the fifth century, because of the 
interest of the subject. The fourth centiu*y is a period of decay 
as far as tragedy is concerned. For the first half of the century 
there is a complete blank in our information as .to the system 
of tragic competitions at the City Dionysia. On coming to the 
latter half of the century it is found that considerable changes 
had been made. An inscription discovered in recent years 
gives a copious record of the tragic contests at the City 
Dionysia for the years 341 and 340 \ From this record it 
appears that the satyric drama had now been completely 
separated from tragedy. TJie proceedings commenced with 
the performance of a sin^e satyric play. Then followed a 
representation of an old tragedy by one of the great tragic 

' SchoL Aristoph. Ran. 11 55. the Greeks, p. 114. 

* Aristoph. Thesm. 135, Ran. 1124. * Corp. Ins. Att ii. 973. 

See, OD these titles, the Tragic Drama of 
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poets. In 341 the old tragedy was the Iphigeneia of Euripides ; 
in 340 it was the Orestes of Euripides. Then at length after 
the satyric play and the old tragedy had been performed, came 
the competition with new and original tragedies. The number of 
competing poets was still three, as it had been from the earliest 
times. But the number of tragedies varied from year to year. 
In 341 each poet exhibited three tragedies; in 340 each poet 
exhibited two. Here the information ends^ It appears then 
that by the latter half of the fourth century the satyric drama 
had receded still further into the background. In the fifth 
century each poet had exhibited one satyric play at the end 
of his three tragedies. But now a single satyric play at the 
commencement of the proceedings was considered sufficient. 
The poet who was to have the honoiu* of performing this play 
would be selected beforehand by the archon. There is no 
evidence to show when the new system came into existence; 
but it must have been in the course of the first half of the 
fourth century. Another point to be noticed is the gradual 
decrease in the number of new tragedies produced each year. 
In 341 it was nine; in 340 it was only six. It is impossible 
to say with certainty what was the practice during the first 
half of the fourth century. When the change in regard to 
the satyric drama was first made, the tragic poets may have 
continued to produce four plays apiece, substituting a tragedy 
for the old satyric play, just as Euripides had done in 438, 
when he exhibited the Alcestis. Or on the other hand the 
change may have consisted in simply discontinuing the satyric 
play, and leaving the tragic poets to compete with three tragedies 
only. There is very little evidence which bears upon the 
subject, but such as it is, it rather points to the conclusion 
that at first the number four was retained. Theodectes, the 
rhetorician and tragic poet, flourished in the middle of the 
fourth century. He wrote 'fifty tragedies,' and engaged in 
thirteen contests. These numbers seem to imply that in most 
of the contests in which he was engaged he exhibited four 
tragedies *, Again, Aphareus, the tragic poet, wrote thirty-five 

' Suidasv. ^^Mienpi Steph. Byzant. v. ^doijXir. 
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confessedly genuine tragedies, and engaged in eight contests 
ranging in date from 368 to 341. Here too the inference seems 
to be that he must have exhibited four tragedies on most of 
these occasions \ The only way to escape such an inference 
would be to suppose that both Aphareus and Theodectes wrote 
a considerable number of plays which were never intended for 
the stage. Such a practice was not unknown at this time. 
The tragic poet Chaeremon, the contemporary of Aphareus and 
Theodectes, wrote tragedies which were simply intended to be 
read '. But as yet the practice was unusual, and nothing of the 
kind is related of Theodectes and Aphareus. Hence the pro- 
bability is that during the earlier part of the fourth century each 
poet at the City Dionysia exhibited four tragedies. But owing to 
the scantiness of the evidence it is impossible to come to any 
certain conclusion on the subject. 

It has been seen that in 340 the total number of new 
tragedies produced at the City Dionysia was only six. The 
decrease in numbers points to the gradual decay of tragedy 
at Athens. With the close of the fourth century the great 
period of Attic tragedy came to an end. The centre of literary 
activity was transferred to Alexandria, and to this city the more 
creative poetical minds were attracted. Still, in spite of this 
circumstance, it would be a mistake to suppose that the fertility 
of the Athenian poets was entirely exhausted, or that there was 
any immediate cessation in the supply of new compositions. 
A long series of inscriptions shows that, down even to the 
Christian era, 'original tragedies' continued to be regarded 
as the chief ornament of the City Dionysia. It is true that 
the celebration of the festival was sometimes intermitted, owing 
to the pressure of war and other causes. But apart from 
obstacles of this kind, new dramas were produced every year 
in the usual manner*. The names of several Athenian tragic 
poets belonging to this epoch have been preserved in the 
theatrical records*. As to the regulations which now prevailed 
at the festival, and the relative proportion between the old and 

^ Pint. X onit 839 D. > See the Tragic Drama of the Greeks, p. 444. 

* Aiistot Rhetiii. 11. * Ibid. p. 445. 
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the new tragedies, nothing is known. After the first century 
A. D. the representation of original work in tragedy was finally 
abandoned in all parts of Greece, and the City Dionysia would 
form no exception to the rule. But as the festival itself con- 
tinued to flourish, the production of old plays may have lasted, 
here as elsewhere, for one or two centuries later ^ 

§ 7. Comedy at the City Dionysia. 

The' history of the tragic contests at the City Dionysia having 
now been traced down to the latest times, the contests in 
comedy have next to be considered. The date of their insti- 
tution can only be fixed approximately. On the one hand 
we know that they were of much later origin than the tragic 
competitions, and cannot therefore have gone back beyond 
about 500 B. c' On the other hand there is an inscription 
which shows that they were already in existence at any rate 
as early as the year 463'. It follows that their establishment 
must be assigned to some period within the first four decades 
of the fifth century ; but there are no means of determining the 
exact year. The only other piece of evidence is the statement 
that Chionides, one of the earliest Athenian comic poets, began 
to exhibit in 487 \ Now it is unlikely that this date would 
have been remembered with such accuracy unless it had 
referred to a regular public contest. Hence we are perhaps 
justified in assuming that in 487 comic competitions were 
already an annual institution. But unfortunately, as there is 



^ See the Tragic Drama of the Greeks, 
pp. 444-446, 447 foil. For the exist- 
ence of the City Dionysia in the second 
century A.D. cp. Corp. Ins. Att. iii. 
78 ; Philostrat. Vit. Soph. p. 549 ; 
Pans. i. 29. 2, 38. 8. 

* Aristot. Poet c. 5. 

' Corp. Ins. Att ii. 971 a records a 
comic victory of Magnes, and is shown, 
by a comparison with iv. 971 b, to be 
not later than 463. This fragment, the 
earliest of the long series of City Diony- 
sia records^ begins with the mutilated 



statement wpSn]o¥ K&ftoi iftfay r[air . . • 
Some critics (e. g. Kohler ad loc., and 
Wilamowitz, Hermes, zxi. p. 597) 
assume that /nu/mm * comedies* and heoce 
infer that comedy was first introduced 
into the City Dionysia about 463. But 
there are no grounds for giving this 
sense to mwfioi here. There was a Mtf/iot 
of the ordinary kind at the City Dionysia 
(Dem. Meid. $ 10), and it may be to 
this that the fragment refers. 
* Suidas V. TUcnfOhp, 
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nothing to show at which festival Chionides made his first 
appearance, the tradition is of little value in determining the 
chronology of the City Dionysia. 

The number of poets who were allowed to take part in the 
comic contests at the City Dionysia differed at different periods. 
During the fifth century it was limited to three, as in tragedy. 
The Clouds, the Peace, and the Birds of Aristophanes were 
all brought out at the City Dionysia during the latter part 
of the fifth century ; and on each of these occasions Aristo- 
phanes was opposed by two competitors \ At the Lenaea 
during the fifth century the number of the competing poets 
was also three. In the beginning of the fourth century the 
number was raised to five at both festivals, and appears to 
have continued unchanged throughout the subsequent history 
of the Attic drama*. The increase was probably due, partly 
to the growing popularity of comedy, and partly also to the 
decline of the chorus. A comedy with a slight and insignificant 
chorus, like that in the Plutus, would be less expensive to 
produce, and would take less time to perform. A larger number 
of comedies was therefore provided, and the number of poets 
had consequently to be increased. 

It does not appear however that comedy was ever exhibited 
at Athens on the same large scale as tragedy. It has already 
been shown that during the most flourishing period of Attic 
tragedy each poet was accustomed to produce no less than 
four plays at the annual festival. But in comedy it was the 
invariable practice to compete with single plays only. In all 
the notices of comic contests which remain there is no instance 
of a poet competing with more than one play. The total 
number of comedies produced each year at the City Dionysia 
would be three during the fifth century, and five during the 
succeeding centuries. These figures appear small compared 
with the nimiber of tragedies produced each year at the same 
festival. But although each poet competed with a single play, 

' Args.toAristoph.Nubes, Pax, Ayes. Dionysia); Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 972 
* Arg. to Aristoph. Plntas (festival (Lenaea), 975 (probably City Dionysia). 
uDcertain); Athen. PoL c 56 (City 
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it was not impossible for a man to exhibit two comedies at 
the same contest However, in order to do so he had to appear 
really as two poets, and to compete as it were against himself. 
The total number of comedies remained the same, but the poet 
was allowed to appear twice over, and to run a double chance 
of success. Instances of such an occurrence are occasionally 
found. In 422 Philonides took the place of two poets, and 
exhibited both the Prelude and the Wasps. He was first 
with the Prelude, and second with the Wasps, and his anta- 
gonist Leucon was third with the Ambassadors ^ Both the 
Prelude and the Wasps were really plays of Aristophanes, 
but were brought out in the name of the poet Philonides. 
Again in 353 Diodorus made a double appearance, and was 
second with the Corpse, and third with the Madman*. Such 
instances of a poet taking the place of two competitors, 
and thus standing a double chance of obtaining the first 
position, cannot have been of common occurrence. They were 
probably due, when they did occur, either to an exceptional 
dearth of new comedies, or to very marked inferiority on 
the part of the other poets who had applied for permission to 
compete. 

We have seen that comedy was much later than tragedy 
in being ofiicially recognised by the state. It also continued 
to grow and develop much longer. One of the most brilliant 
periods of Attic comedy falls at a time when tragedy, though 
not defunct, had sunk into insignificance. A sure symptom of 
decay, both in tragedy and comedy, was the tendency to fall back 
upon the past, and reproduce old plays, instead of striking out 
new developments. As regards tragedy this practice had already 
become prevalent by the middle of the fourth century. But in 
comedy the creative impulse was still at that time predominant. 
A fresh direction was being given to the art by the development 
of the New Comedy, or comedy of manners. There was not 
as yet any tendency to have recourse to the past In the 
record of the exhibitions of comedy for the year 353 there is 
no trace of any reproduction of old plays. When the practice 

^ Aig. to Aristoph. Vespae. ' Corp. Ins. Att ii. 972. 
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first commenced it is impossible to say. Probably it was 
not until the more productive period of the New Comedy 
had come to an end, and the creative instinct had begun to 
flag. There is a complete break in our information from the 
middle of the fourth century to the beginning of the second. 
When we come to the second century, the practice of repro- 
ducing old comedies is found to have become a regular occur- 
rence. This appears from a long inscription of that period, 
referring in all probability to the City Dionysia, and containing 
a detailed record of the contests in comedy *. From this in- 
scription we see that the five new comedies were regularly 
preceded by an old one, just as in tragedy, a hundred and fifty 
years before, the proceedings had commenced with the perform- 
ance of an old play. Among the old comedies reproduced in 
this manner appear Menander's Ghost and Misogynist, Phile- 
mon's Phocians, Posidippus' Outcast, and Philippides' Lover 
of the Athenians. It is noticeable that all these plays belong 
to the New Comedy, and that there are no traces of any ten- 
dency to fall back upon the Middle or the Old. The interest 
of the older comedy depended so largely upon local and 
personal allusions, and was so closely bound up with the cir- 
cumstances of the time in which it was produced, that its failure 
to attract the public of a later generation is not surprising. 

The above record, if correctly assigned to the City Dionysia, 
proves that original comedies were regularly exhibited there 
at any rate as late as the second century b. c, and that when- 
ever there was a contest, five new plays were produced. 
After the second century there are no further notices concerning 
this particular festival. But there is evidence to show that in 
other parts of Greece new comedies, as well as new tragedies, 
continued to figure in the programme of various festal gatherings 
down to the Christian era, and even later *. Hence there is no 
reason to doubt that the same practice prevailed at the City 
Dionysia for an equally long period. 

' Corp. Ins. Att iL 975. *E(pijfM/is 'AfixP*oKcyue^y 1884, pp. lao, 

* Corp. Ins. Gr. 1585, 1587, 2759; 124, 126; Rangab^, Antiq. Hell^n., vol. 
Athen. MittbdL 1894, pp. 96, 97 ; ii. no. 965. 
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§ 8. Order of Contests at the City Dionysia, 

The regulations concerning the dramatic contests at the City 
Dionysia have now been described in detail. Before passing 
on to the Lenaea it will be well to take a general survey of the 
various competitions at the City Dionysia. There were two 
dithjo'ambic contests, one between five choruses of boys, and 
the other between five choruses of men. There was a tragic 
contest in which three poets took part. During the fifth and 
earlier part of the fourth century each of these poets exhibited 
four plays. Later on the number of original plays began to 
be diminished, and the competition was preceded by an old 
tragedy. There was also a contest in comedy in which ori- 
ginally three poets took part ; but in the course of the fourth 
century the number of poets was raised to five. Each poet 
exhibited a single comedy. 

As to the order in which the various performances took 
place, and the method in which they were grouped together, 
there is very little evidence. One thing may be regarded 
as certain, and that is that the three groups of tragedies 
were performed on three successive days. It is difficult 
to see what other arrangement would have been possible, 
as two groups, consisting of eight tragedies, would have 
been too much for a single day\ As to the relative ar- 
rangement of dithyrambs, comedies, and tragedies, not much 
can be laid down for certain. In all the records which refer 
to the City Dionysia the various competitions are always 
enumerated in the same order. First come the choruses of 
boys, then the choruses of men, then comedy, then, tragedy. 
Also in the law of Evegorus the same order is observed in 



' Aristotle in the Poetics (c 24), 
speaking of the proper size of an epic 
poem, says that it should be shorter than 
the old epics, and about equal in length 
to the tragedies performed on a single 
day {vp6s h\ rd w\fj$os rpay^Sjv rSnf 
tU /uav dKp6aiTiy nOtfUvuv nofr^tcoify). 
It has already been shown that it is not 



quite clear what the practice was at the 
time to which Aristotle refers. Bat to 
suppose a performance of foar tragedies 
on one day would harmonise very well 
with the statement of Aristotle. Four 
tragedies would contain about 6,000 
lines, and the Iliad contains about 
15,000 lines, the Odyssey about ia,ooo. 
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recounting the different performances at the City Dionysia *. 
It has been argued that this was the order in which the 
contests took place; that the dithyrambs came first, then the 
comedies, and the tragedies last of all. But there seems to 
be very little justification for such an inference. It is quite 
as likely that the order followed in these lists was based upon 
the relative importance of the different contests. In fact, the 
only piece of evidence in regard to the subject which has any 
appearance of certainty about it seems to show that at any rate 
during the fifth century the comedies followed the tragedies 
at the City Dionysia. This evidence is contained in a passage 
in the Birds of Aristophanes. The Birds was performed at the 
City Dionysia. In that play the chorus, in the course of a 
short ode, remark how delightful it would be to have wings. 
They say that if one of the spectators was tired with the tragic 
choruses, he might fly away home, and have his dinner, and 
then fly back again to the comic choruses ^ It follows that at 
that time the comedies were performed after the tragedies. In 
the fifth century there were three comedies performed at the 
City Dionysia, and three groups of tragedies. Most likely 
therefore each group of tragedies was performed in the morn- 
ings of three successive days, and was followed in the afternoon 
by a comedy. In the fourth century, when the number of 
comedies was raised to five, a new arrangement would be 
necessary. Possibly the comedies were then transferred to 



* Corp. Ing. Att ii. 971 a-€, iv. 971 
f-h ; Demosth. Meid. $ 10. 

• Anstoph. At. 785-789 ohU¥ kar' 
diiMiPW o^d' (jBtO¥ 4 ^uaoi vTtpd, \ ai/Tix' 
hliMm rSi¥ BtarSay ft ris ijr vw6wT€pos, \ 
iTm wcivolr rots x'^P^^^ '''^ rpay^bStv 
IfXl^frOy I igwrSfAtros Af o5ros IjplarrffffP 

^fiof aitfif o^ Mariwraro. MiiUer 
(Gricdi. Biihnen. p. 332) and others 
take 1^' ^/aas to mean generally ' to ns 
io the theatre ' ; and deny that it refers 
to the comic choms in particular. Bnt 
in that case there woald be no point in 
the sentence. There is obvioasly a con- 
trast between ^i^tSf the spectators, and 



ij/uis, the comic chorus. The same 
contrast is strongly emphasised through- 
out the previous group of trochaics, w. 
753-768. Lipsins (Berichte der K. S. 
Gesellschaft derWissenschaften zu Leip- 
zig, philol.-histor. Classe, 1885, p. 417) 
adopts the old conjecture rpvy^9&y for 
Tparf^fdSfyf and supposes that the contrast 
is between ^iuts, the chorus of Birds, and 
ol Tpvy^Boi, the iftker comic choruses. 
Hence he infers that at the City Dionysia 
all the comedies were performed on a 
single day by themselves. But rpvyqt^ 
is a perfectly gratuitous emendation, and 
makes the whole passage both feeble 
and obscure. 
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a single day by themselves. But on these and other points 
of the same kind there is really no available evidence. One 
thing is certain, that the whole series of performances, consist- 
ing of ten dithyrambs, three to five comedies, and twelve 
tragedies, cannot have taken up less than four days in the 
performance '. Even if they could have been compressed into 
three days, it would have exceeded the limits of human en- 
durance to have sat out performances of such enormous length. 
The festival as a whole, with the procession and other minor 
amusements, lasted probably either five or six days, as was 
previously pointed out. 



§ 9. The Lenaea. 

We now come to the Lenaea, the other great Athenian 
festival at which dramatic performances took place. The 
Lenaea, like the Anthesteria, was connected with the worship 
of Dionysus Lenaeus, the god of the 'lenos' or wine-press*. 
It was celebrated, at any rate during the earliest times, in the 
same place, a district called the Marshes ', from which the god of 
the wine-press derived his additional title of the marsh-god *. 
In this district was a sacred enclosure, the Lenaeon, containing 
the most ancient and venerable of the temples of Dionysus, 
which was only opened once a year, on the second day of the 
Anthesteria. This enclosure was the original scene of the 
Lenaea*. Hence the festival was also called the 'contest 



' Polns is said to have acted eight 
tragedies in four days when he was 
seventy years old (Pint. An seni &c. 
785 C). IfitwasattheCityDionysia.he 
might have done so, supposing that the 
old tragedy was performed on the first 
day, and the new tragedies on the three 
following days. But as there is nothing 
to show whether the feat of Polos was 
performed at Athens or elsewhere, it is 
impossible to base any conclusions npon 
the statement. 

* Hesych. and Etym. Mag. v. lw\ 
Xrfyaiqf ; Schol. Aristoph. Acham. 960. 

' Thucii. 15; Vlt3ych,y.XifUfay€r4s; 



Athen. p. 465 A, compared with 
Dindorf, Prolegom. de Comoed. p. 23, 
I. 10. 

^ Athen. I.e. ; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 
213. 

• Dem. Neaer. § 76 ;. Hesych. and 
Etym. Mag. v. kwl Ai^ra/y; Phot. ▼. 
A^ycuoF, &c. We must suppose that 
the temple was not opened during the 
Lenaea, but only the enclosure. Dorp- 
feld (Athen. Mittheil. 1895, p. 161 folU) 
thinks both temple and endosnre were 
shut up, except at the Anthesteria, and 
that the Lenaeon was not the sacred 
enclosure itself but an adjacent site. But 
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at the Lenaeon/ or the * Epilenaean Dionysia ' ; and the poets 
who were successftil in the competitions were announced in 
official language as ' victors at the Lenaeon ^' 

The site of the Lenaeon and of the Marshes has been the 
subject of much disputation. In former times it used to be 
identified with the sanctuary of Dionysus Eleuthereus at the 
foot of the Acropolis, where the City Dionysia was celebrated. 
But this identification is now generally abandoned, for the 
following reasons *. In the first place Thucydides tells us that 
the older Dionysia, or Anthesteria, was held in the Marshes, 
clearly implying that there was another place for the celebration 
of the later festival, the City Dionysia \ Again, the distinction 
which was made between the Lenaea and the City Dionysia, 
as festivals held respectively ' in the city ' and ' at the Lenaeon,' 
would be almost impossible to account for, unless we suppose 
some original diflference of locality. Thirdly, the temple in the 
Marshes was of the greatest antiquity, and was only opened 
once a year, at the Anthesteria. It cannot therefore have been 
identical with either of the two temples in the sanctuary of 
Eleuthereus. The oldest of these, which contained the cultus* 
image, was opened rq^larly at the City Dionysia ; the other 
was of recent date \ It is clear Uien that the position of the 
Lenaeon must be sought elsewhere. Evidently, at one time, 
it was outside the walls, whence the contrast between the 
' Lenaean ' and the ' City ' festivaL But the statements of the 
grammarians would lead us to suppose that later on, as the city 
grew in si^e, it came to be included in its circuit*. DOrpfeld 
now identifies it with a certain triangular-shaped enclosure, 
which he has lately discovered to the west of the Acropolis, 

the gEammanmiis expiesslj say that the vp/c^ Dem. Meid. § 10. 

temple was ' m the I^cnaean ' (Hesydi., ' First pointed out by Wilamowitz, 



Etyn. Mag^ Phot. L c). Hennes, xzi. p. 615 foU. 

^ Aipmn Amtiqih. Acfaam. 1155, 'Thiic.iL 15. 

Athen. p. i^ D, te. ; M Aajwai^ iq^inf * Pans. L 29. a, 38. 8. 

Acfaam. 504; M AifMiIfp A«on»9ia Corp. ' Thus some of them describe it as 

Lm. Att. ii 741; IwiA^Poia Aaot^oi ^ dy^f (SchoL Ari8toph.Acham. aoi, 

ibid. tL 834 K Atheo. PoL c 57 (see 503 ; Steph. Byzant v. A^aios), others 

above, p. 8) ; isi Aipalfr iMffguit Plat as kv daru or *A0iri^tw (Hesych. and 

"FniL 3J7 D; Ivi Ajpa(f9 rucar SchoL Etym. Mag. v. M AipoifF; Phot v. 

Acadt Fals. L^. § 15 ; ^ M Aapmf Aifpaccr). 
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and south-east of the Areopagus, not far from the site of 
the market-place*. This enclosure contains some traces of 
an ancient wine-press and temple, and also the remains of a 
much later building, which was used by a company of Bacchic 
worshippers for religious purposes. But these facts are hardly 
sufficient to establish its identity ; and the words of Thucydides 
would seem to imply that the Lenaeon lay to the south of the 
Acropolis, and not to the west, or near the market-place '. 

To consider next the general character of the festival. The 
Lenaea was held in the month of Gamelion, corresponding 
to the last half of January and the first half of February '. 
It was still winter, and the sea was dangerous for voyagers *. 
Hence there were few strangers or visitors in Athens. 
The Lenaea was in fact a domestic sort of festival, confined 
to the Athenians themselves. The proceedings were quiet 
and insignificant, in comparison with the splendour of the 
City Dionysia, when Athens was crowded with visitors from all 
parts of Greece. In the Achamians, which was exhibited at 
the Lenaea, Aristophanes remarks that he can abuse Athens as 
much as he likes, without incurring the imputation of lowering 
her in the eyes of foreigners *. The proceedings at the Lenaea 
consisted of a procession, and of exhibitions of tragedy 

^ Athen. Mittheil. 1895, P* ^^^ ^*°^^* * ^^ Patmos Scholia od Dem. de Cor. 

Griechische Theater, p. 7. § 139 (Corr. Hell. i. p. 14a), where rh 

^ Thnc. ii. 15 t3 h\ irpb rovrov 1) djcp6' icXhiow t6 itp6t rf tcdKafiiTjf fjpcji is de- 

noXti 1) yvy o3(ra irSkii j}v, Koi t6 im* scribed as Iv d^opf, while the l^^r of the 

avr^v jrp6s v&rov fULXiara rtrpafifUpov hero himself is said to have been vpoi 

TiKftfipiov ii' rd yitp Upd Iv aifr^ r$ rf> Arji^ai^, Bat there appears to be so 

6jcpon6k€i Koi dXKoj¥ $(Srv lori ical rd mach gness-work in the ancient ezplana- 

|£a; irp6s rovro rd /Upos rifs ir6\tan tions of the ' hero Calamites ' that this 

fAoWov nfpvrcuy r6 tc toO Ai6s rod evidence is hardly convincing. As for 

'OkvfJiiriov Kol r6 UvOtov kcH r6 rrjs rijt the tradition abont dramatic contests in 

Kal r6 iv Ai/o^mr Atovijffov. The words the maiicet-place in early times, and the 

rovro r6 /lipos appear to mean r6 vp6s bearing of this tradition upon the present 

v6rov Ttrpafifiivoy, Dorpfeld however question, see below, p. no. 

explains them as denoting, not merely ' Bekk. Anecd. p. 235, 6 ; Corp. 

the 'south part/ but the ' whole of the Ins. Att. ii. 834 b, col. a, where the 

Acropolis plus the south part.' Hence expenditure on the Lenaea is placed 

an enclosure to the west of the Acropolis about the middle of the sixth prytany, 

would be, as he thinks, wp6f rovro r6 i.e. in Gamelion. 

tifpo7. * Plat. Symp. 223 C ; Theophrast 

As regards the proximity of the Char. 3. 

Lenaeon to the market-place he cites • Aristoph. Acham. 501 foil. 
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and comedy. The procession was not like that at the City 
Dionysia, but was more in imitation of the proceedings at 
the Anthesteria, and was accompanied by the rough jesting 
and ribald abuse which were characteristic of the worship of 
Dion3rsus and Demeter. There were no dithyrambic contests 
during the period with which we are acquainted. The festival 
as a whole was much shorter than the City Dionysia \ 

Tragedy at the Lenaea was at all times subordinate to 
comedy. Probably therefore the tragic contests were intro- 
duced into this festival at a later date than the comic. But 
the period of their first institution is very uncertain. We 
know for a fact that they existed as early as 416, in which 
year Agathon won a tragic victory at the Lenaea ". Further 
evidence is supplied by a record of certain tragic performances 
in 419 and 418'. In both contests the number of the poets 
was two, and each of them exhibited three tragedies. There 
is no mention of a satyric play. It seems certain that the 
record must refer to the Lenaea, since it has been shown 
that at the City Dionysia the number of competitors was 
regularly three, and that each of them exhibited four plays. 
Hence it would appear that tragic contests at the Lenaea had 
become a regular institution by 419 b. c, and that the number 
of poets and tragedies was smaller than at the City Dionysia \ / 
How long these competitions had existed previously is un- 
known. Arguments have been based upon the fact that in 



^ Demosth. Meid. § 10 «o2 4 Irl A17- 

9oL Snidas v. rd in rStv Aiut^w ateiaik- 
tiora. That there were no dithjrrambs 
at the Lenaea daring the classic period 
is prored by the above qnotation from 
the Meidias, and also by Corp. Ins. 
Att. ii. 553, which contains a list of the 
festlTals at which dithyrambic choruses 
competed, yiz. the City Dionysia, Thar- 
gelia, Prometheia, and Hephaesteia. 
The inscription in Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 
1367, recording a victory at the Lenaea 
with a dithyramb, is of compaiatiTely 
late date. 
' Athen. p. 217 A. 



' Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 972. 

* The record shows that each poet 
produced three tragedies. Hence the 
expression in Plat. Symp. 173 A i^Bre 
rg vp6rr^ Tpaytp^iq, Mtcrifftp ^AydOcay) 
most merely mean ' won his first tragic 
victory,' and cannot be taken to denote 
that he competed with a single tragedy. 
Cp. Diod. Sic. ZY. 74 8€8i8a^<$Tor Atjvaiots 
rparf^ttw {pi Dionysios' victory in 367). 
Here too hiMtautiv rpay^ay probably 
means * to compete in the tragic con- 
tests,* and proves nothing as to the 
number of plays exhibited by each poet 
in the fourth century. 
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the didascaliae prefixed to some of the plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides there is no mention of the festival 
at which these plays were produced. Hence it has been 
inferred that during the greater part of the fifth century 
there can only have been one festival — the City Dionysia — 
at which tragic competitions took place, and that tragedy 
must have been as yet unknown at the Lenaea; otherwise 
the didascaliae, in recording the performance of a drama, would 
have mentioned the festival to which it belonged. But the 
conclusion is unsound. We know that there were tragic 
contests at the Lenaea as early as 419 b.c. But there are 
two notices about plays of Sc^ocles subsequent to this date, 
in which there is no mention of the festival^ Hence it cannot 
be argued that the omission of the festival in the tragic 
didascaliae is any proof of the absence of tragedy from the 
Lenaea. All it shows is that the City Dionysia was of much 
more importance than the Lenaea, and that every one was 
supposed to know that this was the festival at which the 
great tragic poets were competitors. 

During the fourth century there appears to have been no 
break in the production of new tragedies at the Lenaea. In 
367 Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, won the tragic prize 
at this festival. Aphareus, whose dramatic career extended 
from 368 to 341, exhibited there on two occasions. Theo- 
dectes, the pupil and friend of Aristotle, obtained one victory 
at the Lenaea; and Astydamas, his contemporary, obtained 
seven \ As to the details of the contest during this period, 
and the number of poets and plays, there is no information. 
Probably the new dramas were preceded by an old one, as 
at the City Dionysia. After the fourth century all traces of 
tragedy at the Lenaea disappear from view. The festival 
is known to have been retained down to the end of the 
second century a.d., if not later'; but the duration of its 
connexion with the tragic drama is a matter of uncertainty. 

^ Args. to Soph. Phil, and Oed. Col., 839 D ; Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 977 b and c. 
prodaced in 409 and 401 respectively. ' Corp. Ins. Att. iii. 1160. 

' Diod. Sic. XV. 74; Plut X orat. 
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To turn next to the comic contests at the Lenaea. The 
date of their institution may be determined approximately 
from the following considerations. We have seen that such 
contests were introduced into the City Dionysia not later 
than 463, and that they appear to have existed at one or 
other of the two festivals as early as 487. But as comedy 
was the special product of the Lenaea, it was no doubt at 
this festival that its performances were first regularly organised. 
Hence the establishment of the Lenaean competitions in 
comedy must be placed at any rate before 463, and probably 
before 487. We cannot however suppose that they go back 
beyond about 500 b.c., since the comic drama, at the Lenaea 
as well as the City Dionysia, is known to have been com- 
paratively neglected in early times \ The first definite record 
of a comic contest at the Lenaea is in the year 425, when 
Aristophanes produced his Achamians*. At this date it was 
the custom for three poets to take part in the competition, 
each exhibiting a single play'. But in the following century 
the number of poets was raised to five, and this became the 
regulation number*. In course of time, no doubt, revivals of 
old comedies were introduced into the Lenaea. But original 
comedy, as the records prove, continued to flourish there till the 
end of the second century e.G.*^ It was also apparently cultivated 
with no less vigour at the City Dionysia of the same period. 
Indeed it is evident, considering the vast number of plays 
which were composed by the poets of the New Comedy, and 
the fact that only five could be produced at one festival, 
that it would require not less than two festivals in the year 



^ Azistot. Poet, c 5 al ft^ o3r r^ 

M^ifpSfai Z%iL r6 /a) avovMCcatfou 1^ ^XV^ 
tko^itw mi ydp x^P^ Mw/ii^p9QF bffti irorc 

It has been suggested that this notice 
lefcxs only to the City Dionysia, which 
HIS managed by t dp^w (Le. the 
tichon eponymos), while the technical 
Mune for the archon who managed the 
Lenaea was ^o^iXfi^s. But Aristotle is 
deu ly dcicribing the history of comedy 



in general, and not its history at any 
one festiyal. 
' Arg. to Acham. 

* Args. to Adiam., Equit, Vesp., 
Ran. 

^ See above, p.^ 31. 

• Corp. Ins. Att ii. 977 i-n gives 
a list of comic poets with their victories 
at the Lenaea. Two of those mentioned 
in m, Agathodes and Biottus^ are shown 
by 975 d to have flourished in the middle 
of the second centniy B.a 
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to give an opportunity for the production of the plays which 
were written. After the second century there is no further 
evidence as to the performances of comedy at the Lenaea. 

Before leaving this part of the subject a few observations may 
be made concerning the comparative importance of the dramatic 
performances at the two festivals. The City Dionysia was of 
course a much grander and more splendid gathering than the 
Lenaea. Its superiority is shown by the fact that at the City 
Dionysia aliens were not allowed to take part in the choruses, 
and metics were forbidden to serve as choregi *. At the Lenaea 
there were no such prohibitions. It must have been a much 
greater honour for a poet to produce his plays at the City 
Dionysia, before the crowds of visitors and natives, than at the 
comparatively quiet Lenaea. This was especially the case in re- 
gard to tragedy. The great tragic poets, after their reputation 
was established, would confine themselves to the City Dionysia : 
and it is probable that the tragedies at the Lenaea were mostly 
the work of inferior poets, or of young and untried ones. Such 
slight evidence as we possess is in favour of this opinion. 
Sophocles obtained eighteen victories at the City Dionysia, 
and only two or six at the Lenaea". Theodectes was seven 
times victorious at the former festival, and only once at the 
latter'. On the other hand, the poet Callistratus, who ex- 
hibited at the Lenaea in 418, is absolutely unknown except for 
the inscription which records his name^ Agathon's first 
successful effort was at the Lenaea'. Probably also foreign 
poets were in most cases confined to this festival. Thus it 
was at the Lenaea that Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, won 
his victory*. The case was not quite the same in respect to 
comedy. It appears that Aristophanes produced his plays 
indifferently at the Lenaea as well as the City Dionysia ^ 

^ Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 954; Plut. 173 A. 

rhoc. c 30. • Diod. Sic. xv. 74. 

' See the Tragic Drama of tlie Greeks, ^ The Acharniaus, Knights, Wasps, 

]). 1 28, note 4. and Frogs at the Lenaoa ; the Clouds, 

^ Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 977 b and c. Peace, and Birds at the City Dionjrsia. 

* Ibid. ii. 973. See the Args. to these p\tky%. 

• A then. p. 317 A j Plat. Symp. 
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Cratinus won six Lenaean victories, as opposed to three in 
the City ^ It must be remembered that comedy was the great 
feature of the Lenaea, while tragedy was an appendage. Also 
the Old Comedy, with its local and personal allusions, would 
be best appreciated by a purely Athenian audience. It is not 
therefore remarkable that the leading poets of the Old Comedy 
should have been as anxious to exhibit at the Lenaea as at the 
greater festival. There is also the fact that comic poets only 
exhibited one play at a time. Even if they competed at both 
festivals in the same year, it would only involve the composition 
of two comedies, as opposed to the three or four tragedies of 
the tragic poet. Consequently a comic poet of a productive 
intellect would be bound to exhibit at both the festivals. But 
when the New Comedy, with its plots of general interest, had 
taken the place of the Old Comedy of personal allusion and 
satire, it can hardly be doubted that it was a much greater 
honour to exhibit at the City Dionysia than at the Lenaea. 
There would no longer be any advantage in the small and 
purely Athenian audience. 



§ 10. The Rural Dionysia and Anthesteria. 

After the drama had been thoroughly established at Athens, 
the different Attic demes proceeded to institute dramatic 
performances at their own Rural Dionysia. These festivals 
were held in the month of Poseidon, corresponding to the 
modem December. The Dionysiac festival at the Peiraeeus 
was celebrated on a large scale, and was a gathering of some 
importance. Athens herself contributed to the expenses, and 
supplied a large number of victims for the sacrifices. Foreign 
ambassadors* if present in Athens at the time, were provided 
with seats in the theatre as a matter of course. The proceedings 
consisted of a procession, in which the whole bcjdy of the 
Ephebi took part, and of competitions in comedy and tragedy. 
On one occasion Euripides brought out a new tragedy at the 

^ Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 977 d and i. 
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Peiraeeus, and we are told that Socrates came to see it *. In 
addition to this festival there were performances of tragedy 
and comedy at Collytus ; and it was here that Aeschines acted 
the part of Oenomaus in the play of Sophocles, whence he is 
styled by Demosthenes the 'rustic Oenomaus". Exhibitions 
of tragedy were of regular occurrence at Icaria, Salamis, and 
Eleusis, and it was customary on these occasions to make 
public proclamation of the crowns which had been bestowed 
upon deserving citizens '. At Aixone there were performances 
of comedies, but no mention is made of tragedies \ M, Phlya 
there were dramatic performances, probably of botti kinds'. 
The remains of a theatre have been discovered at Thoricus". 
From these few indications, which happen to be preserved, we 
may infer that all the larger Attic demes had their annual 
dramatic spectacles. Probably it was only on very rare occasions^ 
and at the more important gatherings, that new and original 
plays were brought out'. The performances were generally 
confined to the reproduction of dramas which had been successful 
in the competitions at Athens. The proceedings took the form 
of contests between troupes of actors, who exhibited plays of 
established reputation. Prizes were offered by the different 
demes, and companies seem to have been formed at Athens 
for the purpose of travelling about the country, and taking part 
in these provincial competitions. Aeschines was at one time 
tritagonist in a company of this kind, having been hired for 
a provincial tour by ' the ranters,' Simylus and Socrates *. 

The importance of these rustic Dionysia lies in the fact that 
they familiarised the Athenian audience with the masterpieces 
of the Attic drama. In Athens itself there were not many 

* Dem. Meid. § lo; Corp. Ins. Att. • Dorpfeld and Reisch, Griechiscfae 
iu 164, 467, 4j58, 741 ; Aelian, Var. Theater, p. 109 folL 

Hist. ii. 13. ^ In addition to the instance at the 

'Dem. de Cor. § 180; Aesch. Peiraeeus recorded above, the only other 

Timarch. (157. known example is at Salamis (Corp. 

* Corp. Ins. Att. iv. 1282 b, 1385 b Ins. Att. ii. 470 Aio^vatov rw¥ h 



(Icaria); ibid. ii. 469, 470, 594 ISaXa/uvi rparp^bSgiF t[^ koi¥^ 47]firi), 

(Salamis) ; ibid. iv. 5 74 b, c, g (Eleusis). if the restoration be correct 

* Ibid. ii. 585. « Dem. de Cor. ( 26a. 

^ Isaeus, orat. viii. (15. 
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opportunities of seeing old plays. The great Athenian festivals 
in early times were mainly restricted to the production of new 
compositions. Yet the fact that the audience was thoroughly 
acquainted with the older dramas is proved by the constant 
parodies in Aristophanes — parodies which would have been 
meaningless and insipid except to spectators who knew the 
originals. Such knowledge was acquired at the Rural Dionysia. 
The audience in the Athenian theatre consisted partly of the 
inhabitants of Athens, partly of the citizens from the country 
districts of Attica. For the natives of Athens there were the 
festivals of the adjoining demes, such as Collytus, Peiraeeus, 
and Salamis ; for the citizens of the remoter townships there 
were their own local gatherings. In this way then we can see 
that the whole body of the spectators would be enabled to 
witness, over and over again, the dramas which had proved 
most attractive on the Athenian stage. 

As for the Anthesteria, the only Athenian festival of Dionysus 
which has not yet been considered, its connexion with the 
theatre is so insignificant that a very brief description will 
suffice. At this festival there were no regular performances of 
drama, but only certain competitions between comic actors. 
Our knowledge of these competitions is derived from a rather 
obscure statement about the orator Lycurgus, who is said to 
have re-introduced an old custom which had latterly fallen 
into disuse. This custom appears to have been as follows. 
At the Chytri, the last day of the Anthesteria, a contest between 
comic protagonists was held in the theatre, and the protagonist 
who was victorious was allowed the undisputed right of acting 
at the forthcoming City Dionysia*. The Chytri took place 
about a month before the City Dionysia. Of course the privilege 
of acting as protagonist at the City Dionysia was a very 
considerable one. There were only five comedies performed, 

^ This appears to be the meaning of oitn \^6v, ivaXaii^wv rhv Arfwva U- 

the passage m Pint. X orat. 841 F XcAmir^Ta. The contest is plainly the 

fltf^c7«c M Mat r6/uvs, ri» wtfi rSn^ same as the dySfyts Xiirpivoi quoted 

Kmft^iSHf dTcvKa roTf Xvrpots IvitcXciV from Philochorns by the Scholiast on 

h^&luXXMt kv rf Mrp^, moI rdy viteff- Aiistoph. Ran. aao. 
vorra tls Aarv ttarakiyfaBai, wpCrtpov 
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and consequently only five protagonists would be required. 
There would naturally be a keen competition among the comic 
actors of the time to get themselves selected among the five. 
The victor in this contest at the Chytri was selected as a matter 
of course. There is nothing to show what the nature of the 
contest was; but most likely it consisted in the recitation of 
selected portions of a comedy. This competition between comic 
actors is the only instance to be found, before the Christian era, 
of a dramatic entertainment at the Anthesteria. In later times, 
during the first century a.d., we hear of 'tragic monodies* and 
* comic parabases ' being exhibited at the same festival ^ But 
these semi-lyrical performances are of no importance in the 
history of the theatre. 

§ II. The Judges. 

The institution of the dramatic contests at the different Attic 
festivals has now been described in detail As regards the 
management of the competition many points still remain to 
be considered, viz. the selection of the judges, the mode of 
giving the verdict, the prizes for poets and actors, and the 
public records of the results. First as to the judges. The 
number of the judges in the comic contests was five^ The 
number in the tragic contests was probably the same, but there 
is no direct evidence upon the subject. The selection of the 
judges was a most elaborate affair, and consisted of a com- 
bination of two principles, that of election by vote, and that of 
appointment by lot. A large preliminary list of judges was 
first elected by vote. At the beginning of the contest a second 
list of ten judges was chosen by lot from the first one. At 
the end of the contest a third list of five judges was selected 
by lot from the second list, and these five judges decided the 
result of the competition. The object of all these elaborate 
arrangements and precautions was to make the names of the 
actual judges a matter of uncertainty as long as possible, and 
to prevent them from being tampered with by the partisans 

* Philostrat. Vit Apoll. p. 158. 

' Schol. Aristoph. Aves, 445 ; Snidas v. kv wirrt tcpirSm T^roai. 
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of the different competitors. The details of the whole process 
were as follows ^ Several days before the actual commence- 



' There is do consecntive account in 
any ancient writer of the mode of select- 
ing the judges and of voting. Onr 
knowledge of the subject has to be 
pieced together from the three follow- 
ing passages:. (i) Plut. Cim. p. 485 E 
i$€vro V th larliiafif aitrov moa r^ rwr 

9pimf¥ 'yAp StSatncakiay rov Xo^oseXiovs 
(n v4cv iea04irrot, 'Ai^*<piot¥ 6 Apx^* 
t^oiftutias otnnp ««u wapar6^tws t&¥ 
0€arwv, Mptrds fi(V oiie iMX^pcaat rod 
dySn^ot, in 9i Kiftww fitrd rSm awrTpar^- 
Tcur wpo€X$cinf *h ri^ $4arpov iiroi^aro 
rf Stf rdt v9¥o/ii<rfi4vas awwiias, oIk 
d^^mr a&rcvt AwtXOftv, dW* 6pitifcaf 
i^pdyuafft Kofiiaoi icat KfivajL lUxa 6yras, 
dw6 ^A^ fuas imiarw. (a) Isocrat 
xviL i 33 nv$6Scapw ydp rhv atctivirriy 
MoAov/Acyor, ts inrkp Uwrioivot dwavra 
4co2 \iyti teal vparrUf ris ohic cHZtv hfjuu¥ 
ir4pv<n» dpoi^oarra rctr blpUts mi row Kpirds 
JfffA^rra ro^ Vw6 r$t fiovk^s tla$Mj' 
terras; MtUroi 6imt fuiepSry tvtiea ml 
vtfi roO aiiiMOLTOs Ktydwivcay rtarras 
hnroiy€tw MkfoiatWf at fftaffftaatAivai 
§iiv ^atu^ inr^ r&y vpvrdiftotyf icarfa^pa* 
ytfft*^p<u 8' {nr6 rSiv \opriyw¥t I^Xfir- 
Torro V (nrd rw rafuSav, tisumo 8* 
ir lUpeviUffi, ri 2#r Bavftdittp cl K.r,K 
(3) Lysias iv. § 3 i0ov\6/iijv V Av fii) 
dvokaxup a^dy Mpir^p ^wvolois, Xp* 
iftut ^OM^p^ kyivtro iiui iiffWayfiifos, 
Mpirat T^ ifii^w ^Ai)y vutoM, vvv 5k 
lypcaff^ /lip ravra tls rd ypapLpinrHoyy 
itwiXax* 8^. *a2 ^< dkifBii ravra Kiyw 
^lAiWof Mai AuHckijt laaatv dAX' oitK 
tor airriA /lapTVp^ffcu fi^ IkofMCafiiyois 
wtpi rip alrUtt ft iyif ^<h^» ^*'<2 
ffoi^At iywr' &y 5ti ilitMit ^/icr airri^¥ ol 
Kpiripf ipLfiaX6trr€i, «a2 i^nSfP ttynea 
kKa04(€To, The first of these passages 
refiers to a dramatic contest, the third to 
a dithyrambic one. It is uncertain to 
which the second refers. But there is 
no reason to suppose (with Oehmichen, 
BUhnenwesen. p. ao6) that the mode of 
selecting the judges was different in the 
dramatic and the dithyrambic contests. 



That there were ten urns for the names 
on the preliminary list of judges is in- 
ferred from the plural b9piat in Isocrates. 
That a second list of judges was ap- 
pointed by lot from the larger list de/ore 
the commencement of each contest, and 
that this second list consisted of ten 
persons, one from each of the ten tribes, 
seems to be proved by the words of 
Plutarch, xpirds /liv oOk kicKfipoMJ€ rov 
dywvos . . . dvd ^vk^f fuas liracrov. 
That there was another selection of 
judges by lot after the contest, and that 
the number of judges who actually 
decided the result was smaller than 
the number of those who sat through 
the performance and voted, is proved by 
two expressions in the above passages : 
(l) 4yparff€ filv ravra ctr rd ypafifmruov, 
dwixax* 54, i. e. he voted in my favour, 
but his vote was not drawn ; (3) ^ftuv 
ttv€Ka iiea64(tro. Ka$i(€i¥ and Ma$4{t- 
a&ai were the regular words used of a 
judge at a contest. It is clear therefore 
that the person here referred to sat 
through the performance as a judge, 
but that after the performance was over 
his vote was not drawn by lot. 

The above conclusions are those of 
Petersen (Preisrichter der grossen Dio- 
nysien). Mommsen (Bursian's Jahres- 
bericht, lii. pp. 354-358) raises some 
objections. He suggests (i) that the 
plural vSpiai is merely rhetorical, and 
that there was only one urn for all the 
names, (a) that the selection of a second 
list of judges before the contest is not 
mentioned by Lysias, and was probably 
a fiction of Plutarch's. It may be 
replied that Lysias had no occasion to 
refer to this preliminary ballot. He 
was not giving an account of the entire 
system of judging, and therefore only 
mentioned the points which enforced 
his argument. Still it must be confessed 
that the evidence about the judges is 
very fragmentary, and that Petersen's 
scheme depends largely on conjecture. 
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ment of the festival the Council, assisted by the choregi, drew 
up the preliminary list of judges. A certain number of names 
were selected from each of the ten tribes of Attica. The different 
choregi, as was natural, endeavoured to get their own partisans 
upon the list. The names of the persons chosen were then 
inscribed upon tablets, and the tablets were placed in ten 
urns, each urn containing the names belonging to a single 
tribe. The urns were then carefully locked up and sealed 
in the presence of the prytanes and choregi, handed over to 
the custody of the treasurers, and deposited in the Acropolis. 
The preliminary list of judges was kept a secret from every one 
except the Council and the choregi. The penalty for tampering 
with the urns was death. It is not known from what class the 
nominees were selected, or whether any property qualification 
was necessary. Obviously the judges in the dramatic and 
dithyrambic contests had a very delicate office to perform. 
If their verdict was to be of value, it was necessary that they 
should be men of culture and discernment It is most likely 
therefore that there was some limitation upon the number of 
persons qualified to act in this capacity. 

Until the time of the festival the preliminary list of citizens 
remained sealed up in urns in the Acropolis. On the first day 
of the competitions the ten urns were produced in the theatre, 
and placed in some prominent position. The persons whose 
names were contained in the urns were all present in the theatre. 
Probably they received a special summons from the archon 
shortly before the festival. At the commencement of the contest 
the archon proceeded to draw a single name from all the urns 
in succession. The ten persons, whose names were drawn, 
constituted the second list of judges, and each of them repre- 
sented one of the ten tribes of Attica. After being selected 
by lot in the manner described, they were called forward by the 
archon, and took a solemn oath that they would give an im- 
partial verdict '. They were then conducted to seats specially 



^ Dem. Meid. (17 hforuovai ira/>c<m;- fij^ *inopKuv^ &KXJ^ ufi^tw rovs x^P^ 
icojs rois KptTcus. Aristoph. Eccles. 1163 dpBSis d€L 
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appointed for them, and the contest began '. At the end of the 
performances each of them gave his vote, writing upon a tablet 
the names of the competitors in order of merit ^ These tablets, 
ten in number, were then placed in an urn, and the archon 
proceeded to draw forth five of them at random. The result 
of the competition was decided in accordance with these five 
lists, and the persons whose tablets were drawn from the urn 
constituted the ultimate body of five judges. It thus appears 
that up to the very last the judges who recorded their votes 
were not sure Aether the votes would eventually have efiect, 
or turn out to be so much waste paper. This uncertainty was 
of course a great obstacle to intimidation and bribery. After 
the competition was over, and the verdict announced, the names 
of the five judges, whose votes had decided the day, were not 
kept secret It was known how each of them had voted. But 
the other votes, which had been recorded but not drawn from 
the urn, were destroyed without being made public'. It was 
naturally considered a much greater honour to win a victory 
by the unanimous vote of all five judges, than by a mere 
majority of one \ But it is very doubtful whether any public 
record was kept of the number of votes by which a victory 
was gained. 
^ Whether the decision of the judges was generally given with 
discernment, and how far it corresponded with the ultimate 
verdict of posterity, is a question of some interest. Both 
Aeschylus and Sophocles were usually successful, and this 
speaks highly for the taste of the judges. Aeschylus won 
thirteen victories; and as he produced four plays on each 
occasion, it follows that no less than fifty-two of his plays 



1 Special seats were assigned to the 
judges at Alexandria, and no doubt the 
Attic custom was followed there : cp. 
Vitmv. viL piaef. § 5 com secretae sedes 
iodicibns essent distributae. 

' Aellan Var. Hist. ii. 13 mi2 irpoo'- 
drmrror roTf Kpntus ^viBtv 'A/xcrro^dKi/y 
diXXA it^ iXXav yp&^tv, Ljsias iv. 3 
Syptafr* /aim rovra If t6 yfMfifmrtwv, 

' This follows from Lysias ir. { 3 



T^ AtoPvaloiSt IV* VfUP ^ayc/>at iyiviro 
l/ioi 9ifiX\ay/iiv<K, Kpivas ri^ ifAi^r ^v\i^ 
rMcav* wv¥ Si iyfo^ iikv ravra tls rO 
ypa/iftarttw, dwiXax* M. 

* Aristoph. Ayes 445-447 XO. 2/irvft* 
M TovrtHt vcuri vixav rtns Mpirvus | Mai 
roTf Ofarms veurir. nE. iarat rmnayi* 
I XO. c( 8i wapafiahip, M Kpcrp rtirdr 
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obtained the first prize. Whether the total number of his 
plays was seventy or ninety, the proportion of victories was 
very large \ Sophocles was equally fortunate. He won eighteen 
victories at the City Dionysia, and at least two at the Lenaea *. 
The number of his plays, as given by different authorities, 
varies from a hundred-and-four to a hundred-and-thirty '. Thus 
on the lowest estimate considerably more than half his plays 
gained the first position. Euripides was not so successful. He 
only won five victories, though he wrote between ninety and 
a hundred plays ^ The cause of his failure was partly due to 
the fact that he often had the misfortune to contend against 
Sophocles. He was beaten by Sophocles in 438 and 431, and 
probably on many other occasions of which no record has been 
preserved *. But at other times he was defeated by very inferior 
poets. In 415 he was beaten by Xenocles, and on another 
occasion by the obscure poet Nicomachus*. But the most 
surprising verdict of which there is any record is the defeat of 
the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles by Philocles the nephew 
of Aeschylus'. Of course the other three plays, along with 
which the Oedipus Tyrannus was produced, may not have been 
of equal merit. Still it must always seem an extraordinary fact, 
and a proof of the uncertainty of Athenian judges, that a play 
which is generally allowed to be one of the greatest dramas of 
antiquity should have been defeated by a third-rate poet such 
as Philocles. 

Verdicts of this indefensible character might be due to various 
causes. The judges might be corrupt or might be intimidated. 
The spirit of emulation ran very high at these contests, and 
men were often not very particular as to the means by which 
they obtained the victory. There is an instance in one of the 
speeches of Lysias. The defendant is showing that the prose- 
cutor had been on very friendly terms with him a short time 
before. The proof he brings forward is that when he was 

^ Vita Aeschyli ; Soidas v. Alffx^Xos. * Vita Eur. 

' See above, p. 4a. ' Args. to Eur. Alcestis and Medea. 

' The Dumber of his plays is given * Aelian Var. Hist iL 8; Soidas v. 

as 123 by Soidas, and as 104 or 130 in VtieSfMaxos, 
the Life. ' Arg. to Soph. Ocd. Tyr. 
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chofTgus at the Citj Dknjsb, he got the |Nnosecutor appointed 
on the pfHiminaiy list of judges lor the eiqwress purpose of 
voting for his own cboniSw The prosecutor was pledged to 
vote for the chorus of the dciendant^ whetho- it was good or 
bad. He appears to have actually done so ; but unfortunatety, 
at the final drawin|^ his name was not selected, and his vote 
was therefore of no value\ Another exanqde of the use of 
corruption is a£forded by the case of Mwlias, who is said to 
have won the victoiy with his chorus of men at the City 
Dionysia by bribii^ or intimidating the judges'. Similarly at 
a contest of boys' dioruses^ Akibiades, in spite of his out- 
rageous conduct on the occasion, won the first prize* because 
some of the judges were afiraid to vote against him, and odiers 
had been boi:^it over to his side'. The verdict of each 
individual judge was made public Hence it is easy to see 
that judges mi^t often be afraid to incur the hostility of rich 
and unscrupulous citizens by voting against then. The above 
instances all refer to dith^Tambic contests. No doubt in these 
caaes^ as the whole tribe was concerned with the result, party 
feeling ran excqitionally high. In the dramatic competitions 
only individuals were engaged, and there was less general 
excitement about the result. Yet even here corrupt influences 
were sometimes employed. Menander, the greatest comic poet 
of his time, was often defeated by Philemon owing to jobbery 
and intrigue similar to that described above \ 

One not unfrequent cause then of unfair verdicts must have 
been corruption and intimidation. There is also another point 
to be kept in view, in estimating the value of the decisions 
<^ the ancient judges. The plays of S(^hocles and Euripides 
were no doubt immeasurably superior, as literary works, to the 
plays of Philodes, Xenocles, and Nicomachus, by which they 
were defeated. And yet in these and similar instances the 
verdicts of the judges may perhaps have had some justification. 
One is apt to forget the importance of the manner in which 

« Lysiasiv. §3- cftrfir ol /Or fo^H€»«« oi W x«^tf M»« 

* Dem. Mekl. §§ 5, 17, 65. vunm Ufump ovr^. 

* Andodd. Alcibiad. § ao dAAi rwr * AoL Gdl. N. A. 17. 4. 

E a 
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the play was presented upon the stage. Even in modern times 
an inferior play, if well mounted and acted, is more impressive 
than a good play badly performed. This must have been still 
more the case in the ancient drama, where the singing and 
dancing of the chorus formed 3uch an important element in the 
success of the performance. It can easily be seen that, however 
well a play was written, if it was ill-mounted, and if the chorus 
was badly trained, this would greatly diminish the chances 
of success. Now the ancient poet was dependent upon his 
choregus for the mounting of the piece and for the selection 
of the chorus. If the choregus was rich and generous, the 
play was put upon the stage in the very best manner, with all 
the advantages of fine dresses and a well-trained chorus. An 
ambitious choregus spared no pains to do his part of the work 
thoroughly. But if the choregus was a miserly man, he tried 
to do the thing as cheaply as possible. He hired inferior 
singers, and cut down the prices of the dresses and other 
accessories. Hence the success of a play depended nearly as 
much upon the choregus as upon the poet. Several examples 
illustrate this fact. Demosthenes, shortly before his death, 
is said to have dreamt that he was acting in a tragedy in 
a contest with Archias ; but although he was highly successful, 
and produced a great impression upon the audience, he was 
defeated in the contest because of the wretched manner in 
which the play was mounted upon the stage*. Then there 
is the case of Nicias. He was a man of great wealth, but not 
of commanding talents. Accordingly he tried to win popularity 
by the magnificence with which he performed his duties as 
choregus. The result was that he obtained the victory in every 
competition in which he engaged*, Antisthenes is another 
instance of a rich choregus who, although he knew nothing 
about music and poetry, was always successful in his contests, 
because he spared no expense in the preparations'. There 
is an example of a different kind of choregus in one of the 

» Pint. Demosth. 859 D tinifitpw 8i « Id. Nicias, 524 D. 

Kol Karix'^ '^^ Biarpov kvhdt^mpaffitfwii • Xen. Memor. iit 4. 3. 

Kot x^PTT^ KpaT€ia$ai. 
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q >cec h c s of Isacas. A certain Dkaepgenes regarded his office of 
cfaor^osmerelyasa liiirdeii»aiKl tried to perform it in the most 
economical manner. The consequence was that he was alwa3^ 
unsucccssfiiL He ei^aged in a dithjiambic and tragic contest, 
and in a contest of pyrrfaic dancers. Oa the first occasion he 
was last but one, on the odier two occasions he was last'. 
Obviously the tragic poet who had the misfortune to be 
associated with Dicaeogenes would have a very small diance 
of success. The above examples show very clearly that the 
money of the dioregus was almost as important towards 
securing victory as the gmius of the poet 

It is necessary therefore, in criticising the veniicts of the 
Athenian judges, to remember that we know nothing of the 
circumstances of the difierent performances, and of the extent 
to ndiidi the choregus may have been responsible for success 
or fiadlure. Possibly if all the &cts were known in r^prd to 
the occasions when Sophocles and Euripides were defeated, it 
would be found that there was some justification. The best 
critics would attend mainly to the merits of the piece in itself, 
apart finom the ^lendour of the accompaniments. But the mass 
of the ^)ectators would be dazzled by gorgeous dresses and 
eflective singing and dancing. And the mass of the spectators 
had a great deal to do with the verdict If they were strongly 
in favour of a particular poet, it was difficult for the judges to 
act in opposition to their wishes. The judges were liable to 
prosecution and imprisonment, if their verdict was supposed 
to be unjust; and the case would be tried before a jury 
chosen finom the very audience which they had thwarted*. It 
was hardly therefore to be expected that they would venture 
to give a verdict in <^>position to the loudly pronounced opinion 
of the multitude. That the multitude on occasions made their 
wishes known most emphatically, and brought great pressure 
to bear upon the judges, is shown by Aelian's account of the 
first performance of the Qouds. The story is a fable, but is 
interesting as an illustration of the occasional behaviour of an 
Athenian audience. It is said that the people were so delighted 

* IiMiBT. I 56. * AcsduD. Ctcaph. § 132. 
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with the Clouds, that they applauded the poet more than they 
had ever done before, and insisted on the judges placing the 
name of Aristophanes first upon the list ^ Such unanimous 
expressions of opinion on the part of the spectators could 
hardly be resisted by judges who had the fear of prosecution 
before their eyes. Plato laments on several occasions the 
despotism exercised by the audience in the theatre. In former 
times, he says, the verdict was not decided by 'hisses and 
unmusical shouts, as at the present day, nor by applause 
and clapping of hands,* but the rabble were compelled by 
the attendants to keep quiet. In another place he says that 
the judge sl^ould be the instructor, not the pupil, of the 
audience, and should refuse to be intimidated by their shouts 
into giving a false verdict. But at the present day, he adds, 
the decision rests with the multitude, and is practically decided 
by public vote, and the result is the degeneracy of poets and 
spectators alike*. These passages of Plato prove how much 
the judges were under the dominion of the audience; and 
a general audience would be especially likely to be carried 
away by the splendour of the choregic part of the exhibition, 
by the music, dancing, and scenery. But on the whole, in 
spite of occasional cases of corruption, and in spite of the 
despotism of the multitude, one would be inclined to say, 
arguing from results, that the judges performed their duties 
well. The best proof of their fairness lies in the continued 
success of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

§ 12. The Prizes. 

When the contest was ended, and the decision of the judges 
had been announced, the names of the victorious poet and of 
his choregus were publicly proclaimed by the herald, and they 
were crowned with garlands of ivy in the presence of the 
spectators. The crowning probably took place upon the stage, 
and was performed by the archon*. There is no mention of 

* Aelian Var. Hist, li. 13. p. 785 B; Athen. p. 317 A arc^votrrai 

■ Plato, Lcgg. 700 C-701 A, 659 Ai/vouoif ; Aristid. voL ii. p. a (Dindf.) 

A-C. rovTov (rnipayovv Km wpSnov draTo- 

' Alciphron ii. 3 ; Plut. An seni &c. p*iuv. 
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any q)ecial prize for the choregus, in addition to the honour 
of the crown and the public proclamation of his victory. It is 
often stated that the successful choregus received a tripod from 
the State, which he was expected to erect upon a monument 
in some public place, with an inscription recording his victory. 
But this was only the case in the dithyrambic contests. In 
these contests each choregus appeared as the representative 
of one of the ten tribes of Attica ; the tripod which he received 
belonged really to the tribe, and was intended to serve as 
a tribal monument \ The dramatic choregi had no such repre- 
sentative character, nor were they provided with any memorial 
of victory by the State. 

As to the rewards for the poets, the tradition was that in 
the earliest times the prize for tragedy was a goat, the prize 
for comedy a basket of figs and a jar of wine^ After the 
dramatic contests had been regularly organised, each of the 
competing poets received a payment of money from the State, 
difiering no doubt in amount, according to the place he gained 
in the competition '. Nothing is known as to the value of these 
prizes. But as the ancient dramatist had not only to write his 
piays^ but also to superintend their production, the demands 
upon his time and energy must have been very great, and the 
rewards would be correspondingly large. Some idea of the 
scale on which the amounts were graduated, according to 
the place of each poet in the competition, may be gathered 
from the analogy of the dithyrambic contests instituted by 
Lycurgus in the Peiraeeus. In these contests not less than 
three choruses were to take part, and the prizes were to be^ 
ten minae for the first chorus, eight for the second, and six 



* Dem. Meid. § 5 ; Lysias xxi. % 2 ; 
SdioL Aeschin. Tiroarch. ( 11 ; Isaeus 
vii. I 40; and Arg. to Dem. Meid. 
p. 510. The monuments of Lyucrates 
ind Thrasyllus, which were snrmoimted 
with tripods (Stnart and Revett, Anti- 
quities of Athens, vol. i. chap. iv. pt. 3, 
vol. ii. p. 31), were in honour of vic- 
tories with dithyrambic choruses; cp. 
Coip. Ins. Att ii. 1242, 1247. 



■ Marmor Par. epp. 39, 43. 
* Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 367 
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fiiffOdy r&v KOffj^SS/y ifxtioaffay; Eccles. 
102 rdF /uaOdy rw voiffTwy avvlr^nt ; 
Hesych. v. iua06s' rd (vaBXor rw 
KojiuKSav , . . ififuffOoi 8) v^rrc fffay. As 
the competitors in comedy were five, 
this last passage proves that aii the 
competing poets received a reward of 
money. 
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for the third*. The payment of the dramatic poets was 
probably arranged in a somewhat similar proportion. Towards 
the end of the fifth century the prizes were reduced in amount 
by certain commissioners of the Treasury, named Archinus and 
Agyrrhius. Accordingly in the Frogs of Aristophanes these 
two statesmen are placed in the list of bad men who are not 
allowed to join the chorus of the initiated '. The fact that all 
of the competing poets received a reward of money need cause 
no astonishment They were the poets chosen, after selection, 
to provide the entertainment at the annual festivals. They were 
not selected until their plays had been carefully examined by 
the archon, and found to be of the requisite merit. To be 
allowed to exhibit at all was a considerable distinction. There 
was nothing dishonourable fi^r an ordinary poet in being placed 
last in the competition. No doubt, for one of the great dramatic 
writers such a position was regarded as a disgrace. When 
Aristophanes was third, it is spoken of as a distinct rebuff'. 
But to obtain the second place was always creditable. It is 
mentioned as a proof o( the greatness of Sophocles that he 
'obtained twenty victories and was often second.' When he 
was defeated for the first place by Philocles, the disgrace 
consisted, not in his being second, but in his being beaten by 
such an inferior poet^ At the same time to be second was 
never regarded as a 'victory.' The title of victor was reserved 
for the first poet. This is proved by the passage about 
Sophocles just quoted, and also by the &ct that in the list 
of victors at the City Dionysia only the names of the first poets 
in the tragic and comic contests are enumerated*. It is clearly 
owing to an error that the second poet is sometimes spoken 
of as a victor •. 



» Plut. X orat 84a A. » Corp. Ins. Att ii. 97 1 a-e, iv. 97 1 f-h. 

' Aristoph. Ran. 367, and Schol. * Arg. Aristoph. Vesp. kviiea vpSrros 

ad loc. ^tXMvllhis. Ai^. Nub. 5rc KparcVor fUy 

^ Arg. Aristoph. Nub. kwttta tlvrtyfi, *A/uaffias 8^ K^f». Arg. 

* Vit. Soph. ; Aristid. vol. ii. p. 344 Paz Ivdr^^c 8i r^ bpa/utn i woofrils . . . 
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§ 13. Contests between actors. 

In addition to the rewards just mentioned, prizes for acting 
were instituted in later times. At first the principal competitors 
in the dramatic contests were the choregus and the poet. 
Upon their eflForts the success of a play mainly depended. 
It was to them that the rewards of victory were assigned, and it 
was their names which were recorded in the public monuments. 
But as time went on the profession of the actor gradually 
increased in importance. Eventually the success of a play came 
to depend principally upon the actors. The competition was 
extended to them. A prize was offered for the most successful 
actor as well as for the most successful poet. The name of the 
victorious actors began to be recorded in the official lists. As 
regards the date of these innovations the following facts may 
be gathered from existing monuments. At the City Dionysia 
contests between tragic actors were established for the first time 
about the year 455 b.c * Contests between comic actors were 
unknown at this festival during the fifth and fourth centuries '. 
In the second century they seem to have become a regular institu- 
tion, but nothing can be ascertained concerning the intervening 
period •. At the Lenaea, contests between tragic actors can be 
traced back as far as 420 b.c, and contests between comic 
actors as far as 354 ^ But as there are no Lenaean records 
about tragedy and comedy previous to these two dates, it is 
impossible to say for how long a time the two kinds of contest 
had already existed. The general result, however, of the above 
evidence is to confirm the statement of Aristotle as to the 
comparative unimportance of comedy in early times *. While 
in tragedy actors' contests were introduced into both festivals 

' Coip. Ids. Att. iv. 971 1 the €ity DionysU. 

* Corp. Ins. Att ii. 971 a-c, iv. 971 » Corp. Ins. Att. il 975 (probably the 

f-h. Hence Rose*8 ingenious emenda- City Dionysia). 

tioD of the condnsion to the second Aig. * Corp. Ins. Att iL 973. The men- 

to the Pax — rd tk ipa/M hwtK^yaro tion of the victorious actor*s name shows 

'hwoXkoiotpot, ^uia kpix^ XoiOKp&np that the comic list in this mscription, 

\}afbta'EpiiM¥ 6 twottpirfis Rose] — ^must like the tragic, most refer to the Lenaea. 

be igected, as the Pax was produced at * Poet. c. 5. 
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about the middle of the fifth century, in comedy they are not 
found before the fourth century, and then only at the Lenaea. 

These contests were limited to the principal actors or 
protagonists in each play. The subordinate actors, the deuter- 
agonist and tritagonist, had nothing to do with them. The 
principal actor in a Greek play was a much more important 
personage than even the 'star' in a modern company. The 
actors in a Greek play were limited to three in number, and 
each of them had to play several parts in succession, by means 
of changes in dress and mask. Hence the protagonist had to 
perform not only the principal part, but also several of the 
subordinate ones. Besides this, the composition of most Greek 
tragedies was designed with the express purpose of bringing 
out into strong relief the character of the principal personage. 
The incidents were intended to draw forth his different emo- 
tions: the subordinate characters were so many foils to him. 
As a consequence, the success of a Greek play depended almost 
wholly upon the protagonist. In the ordinary language of the 
times he was said to 'act the play,' as if the other performers 
were of no importance. To take an example from existing 
inscriptions, it is recorded that in 341 ' Astydamas was victorious 
with the Parthenopaeus, acted by Thessalus, and the Lycaon, 
acted by Neoptolemus'.' This is the regular form of the old 
records both in tragedy and comedy. Demosthenes uses 
similar language. Referring to the Phoenix of Euripides, he 
says that ' Theodorus and Aristodemus never acted this play.' 
The form of the language is proof of the overwhelming import- 
ance of the protagonist*. These considerations will remove 
any surprise which might have been felt at the fact of the 
contest in acting being confined solely to the principal actor in 
each play. As to the nature of the contest, the only other 
point to be noticed is that the success of the actor was quite 
independent of the success of the play in which he was 
performing. Thus in one of the comic contests of the second 
century the prize for acting was won by Onesimus. But the 
play in which he acted, the Shipwrecked Mariner, only won 

* Coq). Ins. Att. ii. 973. * Dem. Fals. Leg. § 246. 
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the second place. The successful comedy, the Ephesians, was 
acted by Sophilus. Similariy in the tragic contests of the year 
418 die prize for acting was won by Callippides ; but the poet 
Callistratusy whose three tragedies he performed, was only 
second. The tragedies of the successful poet were acted by 
Lysicrates^ 

The actors' contests which we have hitherto been describing 
took place at die performance of new tragedies and comedies, 
and existed side by side with contests between poets and 
choregL But there were other occasions in which actors met 
in competition. The reproduction of old plays generally took 
the form of contests between actors. These contests were of 
two kinds. In the first kind each actor performed a diflferent 
play. At the same time the victory was decided, not by the 
merits of the play, but by the skill of the actor. There are 
several references to competitions of this sort For instance, 
before the battle of Arginusae, Thrasyllus is said to have 
dreamt that he was engaged in a contest in the theatre at 
Athens^ and that he and his fellow-generals were acting the 
Phoenissae of Euripides, while their opponents were acting the 
Supplices*. The most frequent occasion for reproductions of 
old plays in this manner must have been afforded by the Rural 
Dionysia in the different townships of Attica. The dramatic 
performances at these festivals were mostly confined, as we 
have already seen, to the exhibition of old tragedies and 
comedies. The town offered a prize for acting, and the leading 
Athenian actors came down with their companies and took part 
in the contest, each performing a different play. But at the 
great Athenian festivals, the Lenaea and the City Dionysia, 
there are no traces of such competitions to be found in the 
records. They may have been introduced in late times; but 
during the more flourishing period of the drama, when the 
older poets were reproduced at these festivals, one play seems 
to have been considered sufficient \ 

* Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 975 b, 972. is no evidenoe, but tke practice was 

' Diod. Sic. xiii. 97. probably much the same. See pp. 40 

' For the City Dionysia see above, and 41. 
pp. 37 and 33. For the Lenaea t^ere 
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The first then of the two kinds of competitions with old 
plays was of the character just described. Each actor per- 
formed a different play. The second kind differed from the 
first in this respect, that each actor performed the same play. 
For instance, Licymnius, the tragic actor, is said to have 
defeated Critias and Hippasus in the Propompi of Aeschylus. 
Andronicus, another tragic actor, was successful in the Epigoni 
on one occasion ; and it is implied that his opponents acted the 
same play^ In contests of this description it is not probable 
that the whole play was acted by each of the competitors, but 
only special portions of it. The contest would be useful for 
purposes of selection. When the custom arose of prefacing 
the performances of new tragedies and new comedies by the 
reproduction of an ancient drama, it would be necessary for 
the state to choose the actor who was to manage the reproduction. 
Very probably the selection was made by a competition of the 
kind we are describing, in which a portion of an old play was 
performed by each of the candidates. The contests between 
comic actors at the Ch3rtri have already been referred to*. 
Most likely they were of the same description. 

§ 14. Records of dramntic contests. 

It is difficult in modern times to fully realise the keenness 
of the interest with which the various dramatic contests were 
regarded by the old Athenians, and the value which was 
attached to victories obtained in them. The greatest statesman 
was proud to be successful with a chorus in tragedy or comedy. 
It was a proof both of his taste and of his munificence. The 
tragic poet held as high a place in the popular estimation as 
the orator or the general. Victorious^ competitors were not 
content with the mere temporary glory they obtained. Every 
care was taken to perpetuate the memory of their success 

^ Alciphron iii. 48 leaicht lecucaft &v6' Xov TLpowofiwovs tc»T.K Athen. p. 584 D 

XoiTO fcai Sl^wos ftrf Ai/nz/iyior 6 r^ 'AvhpwUcov h\ rov r/ny^fiov dv* dySh^vt 

rpay^^oi inroKpirffS, in yap lvi«a rohs rivos, hv f rovr *lSiniy6vovi tinnufffiK^i^ 

dyrtrixyovt KpcWoy rbr KAcoimoK icat wufH¥ fiiWovTos wap ainy ir.T.X. 

"IwTtacw rbnf ^Af^fipaMidrnp^ ro^f Atffxi- * Sec aboYe, p. 45. 
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in a permanent form. Elaborate records were ako erected by 
the state. A description of the various kinds of memorials, of 
which fragments have been preserved, will be a convincing 
proof of the enthusiasm with which the drama was regarded in 
ancient times. 

First, as to the private monuments. These were erected by 
the victorious choregi, and appear to have differed widely 
in style and costliness, according to the wealth and taste of 
the individuals. Thus the mean man in Theophrastus, when 
he had been successful with a tragic chorus, was content to 
erect a mere wooden scroll in commemoration of his victory \ 
Another cheap device was to dedicate some article of theatrical 
costume, such as an actor's mask '. But the ordinary form of 
memorial, in the case of the dramatic contests, consisted 
of a marble tablet, containing a painting or sculptured relief. 
At first, no doubt, these tablets were of small size and simple 
workmanship; but in course of time, with the growth of 
luxurious habits, they began to assume a more elaborate form. 
For instance, the monument set up by Xenocles in 306 was about 
fourteen feet high, the tablet being enclosed in a magnificent 
architectural structure, with columns and entablature*. The 
paintings and reliefs upon the tablets were no less variable. 
Some of them depicted masks, or crowns of victory, or similar 
emblems; others contained representations of Dionysus or 
Silenus. Sometimes groups of figures were portrayed, such 
as a chorus of singers with the choregus in the centre. Some- 
times a scene was inserted from the tragedy or comedy in 
which the victory had been obtained ^ But though the tablets 
differed in magnificence, the inscriptions upon them were 
generally simple and concise, and consisted merely of the 
names of the poet and choregus, and of the archon for the 
year, with the addition in later times of the name of the actor. 

* Theophrast. Char, a a rai-Aa (vKlrtf, rov vfveuros tv M$fiit* SpAaiwwos. 

* Lysias zxi. $ 4 itw/»qi9ou x<^PTt^ * Corp. Ins. Att ii. 1289 ; Bull. Corr. 
ftffi^od^^ hiiccity, Kttt dy^koMfa ai» rj Hell. iii. pi. 5. 

T^ owcv^ flbu^^orci UKoiStica /j»as, * Reisch, Griechische Weihgeschenke, 

» Pint Thcmist. 114 C wfytuca t^ p. 118 fif. 
vk^ iiti0rfgt. Aristot Pol. viiL 6 U 
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Poets : Paranomus first with ...» 
Actor, Damon : 

Criton second with the Aetolian, 
Actor, Monimns: 
Biottus third with the Poet, 
Actor Damon: 
&c, &C. 

The following is the termination of another list : — 

Sogenes fourth with the Devoted Slave, 

Actor Hecataeos: 

Philemon the Younger fifth with the Girl of Miletus: 

Actor, Crates: 

Prize for acting, Onesimns. 

The third class of monument was of a different kind 
altogether. It consisted of lists of tragic and comic actors, 
and tragic and comic poets, with numerals after each of them, 
denoting the number of victories they had won in the course 
of their career. There were separate lists for the City 
Dionysia and the Lenaea. There were consequently eight lists 
in all, four for each festival. Numerous fragments have been 
discovered, but unfortunately the most interesting parts are not 
always the best preserved *. Still they throw light upon several 
small points in connexion with the drama. One fragment con- 
firms the account of Diodorus, that the number of Sophocles* 
victories was eighteen. At any rate that is proved to have been 
the number of his victories at the City Dionysia. Cratinus is 
represented as having won three victories at the City Dionysia 
and six at the Lenaea. This tallies exactly with the account of 
Suidas, who gives the total number of his victories as nine'. 
The following specimen is a list of comic poets, with the number 
of their victories at the City Dionysia : — 

Xenophilus I. Heimippns IIII. 

Telecleides V. Phrynichns II. 

Aristomenes II. M3rrtiliis I. 

Cratinus III. Enpolis IIL 
Pherecrates II. 

None of the public monuments, of which fragments have been 
recovered, appear to have been erected before the third century 

* Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 977, iv. 977, 

' Diod. Sic xiii. 103 ; Suidas v. Kparivos, 
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B.C. But there can be no doubt that similar monuments had 
existed at a much earlier period. These records, together with the 
choregic inscriptions and the documents in the public archives, 
must have been the source from which Aristotle derived the 
information contained in his two books about the contests at the 
Dionysia. Of these two books the first was called ' Dionysiac 
Victories,' and thou^ it is never quoted by ancient writers, it 
probably contained the same sort of information as the first and 
third classes of public monuments. The other book was called 
the * Didascaliae,' and is very frequently referred to and quoted 
from \ It contained lists of the poets who competed at each 
festival, together with the names of the plays they produced. 
It was therefore similar to the second class of monuments. 
The origin of the title of the book is as follows. ' Didascalia,' 
in its dramatic sense, meant originally the teaching and training 
of a chorus. It then came to denote the play or group of 
plays produced by a poet at a single festival •. Lastly, it was 
used to denote a record concerning the production of a play 
or group of plays. It is in this sense that Aristotle used it 
as the title of his book. The work would not be a mere com- 
pilation from existing records and monuments. It must have 
required some care and research. For instance, when a poet 
had his plays brou^t out vicariously, we cannot doubt that the 
name of the nominal author was entered in the public records, 
and not that of the real poet. Aristophanes usually brought 
out his plays in this manner. Then again a poet's plays were 
sometimes brought out after his death in the name of his son. 
In these and similar cases it would be the duty of the compiler 
of a work like Aristotle's to correct the mistakes of the public 
records, and to substitute where necessary the name of the real 
poet of the play. Corrections of this kind were no doubt made 
by Aristotle and his successors. The Didascaliae of Aristotle 
is the ultimate source of our information as to the production 
and the success of the plays of the great Athenian dramatists. 

^ Diog. Laert v. i. 36. A complete list of the quotations from Aristotle*s 
AiZafficaXiai is given in Bekker*s Aristotle, vol. t. p. 1573. 
' See pp. 31 (note i), 84. 
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Callimachus, the grammarian of Alexandria, wrote a book of 
a similar kind, based upon Aristotle's work^ It was from 
Callimachus that Aristophanes, the grammarian, derived the 
information which he incorporated in his Arguments to the 
Greek plays ^ The existing Arguments are mainly fragments 
of the work of Aristophanes '. Thus the process of derivation 
from Aristotle can be traced step by step. The authenticity 
of the information contained in these Arguments has been 
strikingly proved by a recent discovery. The list of victors at 
the City Dionysia for the year 458, which was dug up at Athens 
a few years ago, tallies in every particular with the facts 
recorded in the Argument to the Agamemnon of Aeschylus \ 

' Suidas V. KoAAi/iaxos ; Schol. Aris- Arte Tragica ladidonun Reliqaiae, 

toph. Nub. 552. p. 3 foil. 
' Etym. Mag. V. irfvof . * Corp. Ins. Att. iv. 971 il See 

' Trendelenberg, Gramm. Graec. de above, p. 19, note i. 



CHAPTER II 

THE PRODUCTION OF A PLAY 

§ I. The Poets. 

It has already been pointed out that the dramatic perform- 
ances at Athens were managed entirely by the state. No such 
thing was known as for an individual citizen to give an ex- 
hibition of plays as a private speculation. The drama was one 
of the principal ornaments of the great festivals of Dionysus, 
and the regulation of the drama was as much the duty of the 
government as the management of a public sacrifice or other 
religious ceremonial. Of the two festivals to which dramatic 
performances were confined, the Lenaea was superintended 
by the archon basileus, while the archon eponymus was re- 
sponsible for the City Dionysia. These two archons had there- 
fore to undertake the general arrangement of the dramatic 
exhibitions at their respective festivals ^ They had not much 
to do with the details of preparation. Their functions mainly 
consisted in selecting the proper persons, setting them to work, 



' Athen. Pol. cc 56 and 57. Some 
new details about the regulation of the 
leitivals are supplied by these two 
cJiapters. We now learn that the 
archons managed the various contests 
by themselves, but were assisted by 
curators in the organisation of the 
processions. The curators at the City 
Dionysia ({irificAi7Tci2 r^r ttoykwift) were 
ten in number. Until 35a they were 
elected by the people from the general 
mass of the citizens, and paid the ex- 
penses of the procession themselves. 



After 35 a they were chosen by lot, one 
from each of the tribes, and received 
a hundred minae from the state to cover 
the expenses. In the third century the 
system of election was reintroduced. The 
curators at the Lenaea were also cura- 
tors of the Eleusinian mysteries (jvi/ic- 
XiyToi Tfiuf fiwTTff/HMf). They were four 
in number, and were elected by the 
state, two from the people generally, 
one each from the KfifWK^s and EO/ioK- 
wlSoA. See Sandys' notes ad loc 
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and seeing that they performed their duties satisfactorily. At 
Athens this was a matter of some complexity. Several persons 
had to co-operate in the production of a play. The expenses 
of the chorus were defrayed by the choregus, who fulfilled 
this duty as one of the public burdens to which the richer 
citizens were liable. The play was written, and the chorus 
trained, by the poet. The principal actor, at any rate in later 
times, was chosen by the state, and assigned to the poet by 
lot. It was the duty of the archon to bring together these 
three persons, the choregus, the poet, and the actor, and to 
see that they did not neglect the work of preparation. The 
object of the present chapter is to explain in detail the system 
on which these preliminary arrangements were conducted, as 
well as the other circumstances which attended the production 
of a play at Athens. 

When a poet wished to bring out a play, he sent in his 
application to the archon. If he was a tragic author of 
established reputation, he would probably prefer to exhibit at 
the City Dionysia, and would apply to the archon eponymus. 
With the comic dramatists both festivals were equally popular. 
The plays offered for exhibition were carefully examined by 
the archon, who proceeded to select, from among the various 
applicants, the number of poets required by the particular 
festival *. If it was tragedy at the City Dionysia that he was 
superintending, three poets would be chosen. If it was comedy, 
the number of poets would be three, or in later times five. 
When a poet applied for permission to exhibit, he was said 
to 'ask for a chorus,* because the first step taken by the 
archon was to assign him a choregus, who defrayed the expenses 
of his chorus. Similarly, when the archon acceded to a poet's 
application, he was said to 'grant him a chorus'.* The number 
of applicants must often have been very large, especially for 

' Snidas ▼. x^^P^^ Hiiu/u* Iv tc^ r^ honoor, bat was not regarded as a 

€i9o/u/uti' itai vucSar wapA yap t<hs 'ABtj- victory, as Suidas asserts. The title 

yaiois xopcv irvyxoyoy itcjft^ias isal of victor was reserved for the poet 

rpay^dias wHrjrtd ov irdrrcr iXXd, ol who obtained the first place in the 

ti^oMifAovyris leat dotUfrnffOhres S^toi, competition. See above, p. 56. 
To be allowed to compete was an " Athen. p. 638 F ; Suidas 1. c 
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the City Dionysia; and to decide between their rival claims 
would be a task of great delicacy. It appears that the whole 
responsibility was thrown upon the archon. It was he who 
selected the poets^ and assigned the choruses \ It was in- 
evitable that functions of this kind should sometimes have 
been performed with partiality and unfairness. An author who 
had interest with the archon for the year would have a better 
chance of obtaining a chorus than a mere stranger. Mention 
is made of an archon who refused a chorus to the great comic 
poet Cratinus. Another archon is said to have given a chorus 
to one Cleomachus in preference to Sophocles'. The only 
check upon such favouritism was public opinion. In a place 
like Athens, where the magistrates were entirely at the mercy 
of the people, and were subjected to severe scrutiny at the end 
of their year of office, it would be impossible for an archon. to 
disregard public opinion in a very flagrant manner. Probably 
therefore in most cases the best poets were chosen. 

It is often stated erroneously that there was a law regulating 
the age at which poets were permitted to compete. One of the 
scholiasts on the Clouds says that no poet was allowed to 
exhibit until he had reached the age of thirty. Another 
scholiast puts the age at forty or thirty. These are the only 
authorities for the existence of any such. law\ Their state- 
ments upon the point appear to be mere conjectures, invented 
to explain the fact that Aristophanes did not at first produce 
his plays in his own person. Possibly they were misled by a 
confused recollection of the law that no man could be choregus 
to a chorus of boys until he had reached the age of forty. In 
r^;ard to poets, there cannot have been any law of the kind 
they mention. Take the case of Aristophanes. His first play 
was the Banqueters, which be brought out in another man's 
name in 427, while he was still 'almost a boy.' Three years 
later he brought out the Knights in his own name. If he was 
almost a boy in 427, he cannot have been anything like thirty 

' Arntot Poet. c. 5 ; Cratinus, Bov- ' Cratinus, 1. c 

•iXoc, fiag. I (Meineke, Frag. Com. Or. ' SchoL Aristoph. Nob. 510, 530. 

ii. p. 37) ; Athen. PoL cc 56, 57. 
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when he exhibited the Knights'. The other great poets began 
to exhibit at a very early age. Aeschylus was only twenty-five 
at the time of his first dramatic contest. Sophocles won his 
first tragic victory at the age of twenty-eight. Euripides b^an 
to contend when he was twenty-six '. All that appears to have 
been required was that the poet should have reached the age 
of twenty, passed his docimasia, and been enrolled in the list of 
citizens. Before this it is not likely that he would be allowed 
to take part in the contests. Eupolis is said to have been only 
seventeen when he began to produce comedies. But if this 
was really the case, probably his earlier plays were brought 
out by friends, and not in his own name*. 

It seems to have been not an uncommon practice for a poet 
to have his plays produced by a friend, instead of coming 
forward in his own person. Various reasons might induce him 
to do so. In the first place, a young poet might feel difiident 
of his powers, and might wish to conceal his identity until he 
had tested them by experience. This seems to have been the 
reason why the first three plays of Aristophanes, the Ban- 
queters, the Babylonians, and the Acharnians, were produced 
by CalHstratus \ Aristophanes did not come forward in his 
own name till the year 424, when he brought out his Knights. 
In the parabasis of this play he explains at some length the 
reasons which induced him to keep in the background at first. 
His reasons were partly the difficulty of writing comedies, 
partly the fickleness of the Athenians, partly a feeling that one 
ought to proceed warily in the business, and advance by slow 
degrees, just as the steersman of a ship begins by serving as 
a common oarsman. He says nothing about any law which 
would have prevented him producing his early plays in his own 
name, but ascribes his conduct entirely to youthful modesty. 
Referring to the same subject in the Clouds he expressed 

* Schol. Ariitoph. Ran. 504; Arg.to * Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 531 ; Anon. 
Aristoph. Equites. de Comoed. (Dindorf, Prolegom. de 

* Suidas V. Max^Koi ; Marmor Par. Comoed. p. 24) ; Soidas t. Jaitlmv d 
ep. 56 ; Vita I Eurip. «§;tof ; Arg. Aristoph. Achara. 

^ Suidas V. EuroAi;. 
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similar ideas in a metaphorical way, by saying that at the time 
when the Banqueters came out his Muse was still a virgin, and 
too young to have a child of her own '. One reason then for 
this vicarious production of plays was merely the diffidence of 
youth, and a desire to make the first experiments anonymously. 
A second and quite a different motive was that which actuated 
old poets, when they allowed their sons to bring out their 
plays, and have the credit of the authorship, in order to give 
them a successful start in their dramatic career. Aristophanes 
for this reason entrusted to his son Araros the production of 
his two latest comedies. lophon also was suspected of ex- 
hibiting in his own name the tragedies of his father Sophocles*. 
A third case was that in which wealthy citizens, who had a 
wish for poetical distinction, bought plays from needy authors, 
and exhibited them as their own. Plato, the poet of the Old 
Comedy, is said to have been compelled by poverty to sell 
his comedies in this manner'. A fourth reason was probably 
the desire to avoid the labour and the trouble of bringing out 
a play. The earlier dramatic poets were stage-managers as 
well as authors, and the superintendence of the production 
of a play was part of the business of their profession. But 
in later times, when play-writing had a tendency to become 
more entirely a literary pursuit, authors appear to have en- 
trusted their plays to friends who had more experience in 
theatrical afl&irs. It is true that a professional trainer might 
be procured, who thoroughly understood the business of pro- 
ducing a play. But still a certain amount of trouble and 
responsibility must have devolved upon the person in whose 
name the play was brought out, and to whom the archon 
granted the chorus. It was most likely some reason of this 
kind which induced the tragic poet Aphareus never to bring 
out his plays in his own name*. He was quite as much a 
rhetorician as a dramatist, and probably knew nothing at all 
about the details of stage-management Though he exhibited 

^ Aristoph. Eqnit 512-544, Nnb. Aristoph. Ran. 73. 
538-531. * Snidas ▼. 'A/Mrdte fufUfCfitrci. 

' Arg. to Aristoph. Plutns; Schol. * Plat. X orat 839 D. 
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tragedies on eight occasions, they were always entrusted for 
production to a friend. A similar reason may have induced 
Aristophanes, during the middle of his career, to entrust so 
many of his plays to Philonides and Callistratus. For in- 
stance, the Birds and the Ljrsistrata were exhibited by 
Callistratus, the Wasps, the Proagon, the Frogs, and the 
Amphiaraus by Philonides^. In addition to the examples 
already mentioned there are other instances of vicarious pro- 
duction, where it is very difficult to discover what the motives 
really wete. Philip, one of the sons of Aristophanes, is said 
to have 'frequently competed with plays of Eubulus.' The 
Autolycus of Eupolis was brought out by an obscure poet 
called Demostratus '. In these cases there may have been 
special circumstances which are unknown to us. But as far 
as our information goes, the only plausible reasons for having 
plays brought out vicariously appear to be the four already 
mentioned, the timidity of youth, the stress of poverty, kind- 
ness towards a relative, or the desire to escape responsibility. 
Other reasons have been suggested. For instance, it has been 
conjectured that on certain occasions a poet's friend might 
have a better chance than the poet himself of obtaining a 
chorus from the archon. But there does not seem to be 
much plausibility in the suggestion. No one would be more 
likely to obtain a chorus from the archon than an author of 
distinguished reputation. The reasons already given are the 
only ones which stand the test of examination. 

As to the relationship between the poet and the friend who 
produced his plays for him a few points require to be noticed. 
It was the nominal poet who made the application to the archon, 
received the chorus, and undertook the whole responsibility'. 
At the same time it appears that the name of the real poet was 
often perfectly well known. Of course if secrecy was an object, 
this would not be so. When a father gave his plays to his 

* Args, to Aristoph. Av., Lysist, • Aiistoph. Equit. 513, 513 A l\ 
Vesp., Ran. OavfiA^^iv IftSfv ^<rty woKXohs aur^ 

* Vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. de npo<ri6irraSf \ tcaJt /3a<ra»((c(r, ctrt oCxi 
Comocd. p. 39) ; Athen. p. 316 D. vtUoi xop^ airoitf xaB' iavrar «.tA. 
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son, he kept his own name concealed. The real authorship 
was only revealed in later times. lophon was merely suspected 
of having competed with the plays of his father Sophocles, 
and was not known for certain to have done so. But in other 
instances the real poet was known from the very first. Aristo- 
phanes in the Knights says that many people had been asking 
him why he gave his plays to Callistratus, and did not ask 
for a chorus in his own name. Again, in the Wasps, which 
was brought out by Philonides, the chorus refer to the author 
of the play in terms which are only applicable to Aristo- 
phanes \ It follows that from the very first the real authorship 
of the plays of Aristophanes was more or less an open secret. 
Hence it is most likely that when the author of the Babylonians 
was prosecuted by Cleon, it was the real author Aristophanes, 
and not the nominal author Callistratus, who was attacked. 
At the same time the nominal author was the one officially 
recognised by the state. There can be no doubt that it was his 
name which was entered as victor in the public archives, and 
that he received the prize and the other rewards of victory, 
such as the public proclamation and the crown. The existing 
didascaliae in cases of vicarious production give the name of 
the real author, with a note to the effect that the play was 
actually brought out by such and such a person. This can 
hardly have been the form adopted originally in the public 
records, but must be due to the corrections of Aristotle and 
his successors. 

§ 2. Appointment of the Choregi. 

To return to the preliminary arrangements in connexion with 
the dramatic exhibitions. For every play or group of plays a 
choregus was required to provide and pay for the chorus. 
Choregi were also required for the dithyrambic contests. 
These latter being of a tribal character, the choregi in this 
case were appointed by the separate tribes, the appointment 
taking place one month after the last festival*. But the 

^ Aristoph. Eqoites 1. c, Vespae 1016-ioaa. ' Axg. ii. to Dem. Meid. 
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dramatic contests had nothing to do with the tribes. Conse- 
quently the dramatic choregi were chosen without distinction 
from the general mass of qualified citizens. They were 
nominated by the archon in charge of each festival immediately 
after his accession to office in July ^ This at any rate was the 
original system. But about the middle of the fourth century 
a change was made in regard to the comic choregi at the 
City Dionysia, and their appointment was transferred from 
the archon to the tribes'. Probably, though there is no 
direct statement to that effect, the same regulation was also 
applied to the Lenaea. Thus the ten tribes would all share 
the duty in turn, five of them selecting the choregi for one 
festival, five for the other. By the new arrangement the 
nomination of the comic choregi was assimilated to that of 
the dithyrambic, and no doubt took place for the future at 
the same period of the year. But the change appears to 
have been a mere piece of administrative detail, and to have 
made no alteration in the character of the performance. The 
comic contest remained as before a contest between individuals, 
and was not converted into a tribal one. In the records of 
the period which refer to comedy the names inserted are still 
only those of the choregus and the poet'. There is no 
mention of a tribe, as in the dithyrambic records. 

The dramatic choregia was a burden which, like the other 
public burdens, had to be undertaken in turn by the members 
of the wealthier classes. The order was fixed by law. But 
a man of more than usual ambition or generosity might 
volunteer for the office of choregus out of his proper turn. 
The defendant in one of the speeches of Lysias points out 
that he had been choregus to no less than eight choruses 
in a space of nine years, in addition to such expenses as the 
war-tax and the trierarchy. He adds that if he had only 
undertaken such burdens as he was compelled to perform by 
law, he would not have spent a quarter of the money *. Any 
man might be selected as choregus as soon as he had reached 

* Alhen. PoL c 56. * Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 971 d, iv. 971 h. 

* Ibid. ♦ Lysias orat. xxi. $$ 1-5. 
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the age of twenty, and been enrolled as a full citizen. The 
defendant in the speech just referred to passed his docimasia 
in the archonship of Theopompus^ and in that very same year 
he acted as choregus to a tragic chorus, and to a chorus of 
men'. There was a law that no one should be choregus to 
a boys' chorus tiU he had reached the age of forty. But this 
law had nothii^ to do with the choruses of men, or the 
choruses in tragedy or comedy*. 

Occasionlly some difficulty was felt in finding a sufficient 
number of rich men to fill the office. In the time of Demo- 
sthenes the tribe Pandionis was for three years unable to supply 
a chor^us for the dithyrambic contests'. At a much eariier 
period, towards the end of the Peloponnesian War, when 
there had been long and heavy drains upon the resources 
of the state; it was found necessary to lighten the burden of 
the chorda. Accordingly in 406 a law was passed enacting 
that each dramatic chorus at the City Dionysia should be 
provided by two choregi instead of one. Thus the cost to 
individuals was diminished by half. The law was only 
intended as a temporary expedient, and was not applied to 
the Lenaea\ Even at the City Dionysia it was repealed, as 
far as tragedy is concerned, some time before 387, and in- 
dividual choregi were again appointed ^ In the case of comedy 
it seems to have lasted down to the middle of the century, but 
disappeared before 329*. 



' Lytifts L c 

' Acscbin. Timardi. \\ 11, 12 ; Har- 
poamt. T. Sn k^/mt. 

* Dem. Meid. f 13. 

* SdioL Aristoph. Ran. 406, who 
sa^gests that the system was also ex- 
tended to the I.^cnaei. But thii b dis- 
proTed hj Lysias, xxi. f 4, where the 
defendant says he was choregus (not 
lyndiofegiis) to a comic chorus in 403 
B. C The synchoregta cannot therefore 
hate been applied to both festivals. 

* Corp. Ins. AtL ii. 971 c (tragic 
choregus at the City Dionysia for 387). 
Tragk tynchoregi occur twice in in- 
scriptions at the beginning of the fourth 



century (Corp. Ins. Att ii. laSo, ir. 
1380 b). Tragic choregi are also men- 
tioned in Isaens, t. f 36 (389 B.C.), and 
Lysias, xix. ( 39 (394-389 B.C.). But 
as the festival is not mentioned in either 
case, and may have been the Lenaea, no 
inference can be drawn as to the discon- 
tinnance of the synchoregia. 

• Corp. Ins. Att. iv. 971 h (comic 
chor^;ns at the City Dionysia in 339). 
Comic synchoregi are fonnd in Corp. 
Ins. Att. vr. laSo b (beginning of the 
fourth century) and in ii 1 380 b ^middle 
of the same century). The latter in- 
scription, however, was found at a 
distance from Athens, and may possibly 
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One of the grammarians asserts that soon after the first 
institution of synchoregi the choregia as a whole was abolished 
by Cinesias. His statement is clearly erroneous ^ Numerous 
instances of choregi are to be found for nearly a hundred years 
after the date to which he refers'. But towards the end of the 
fourth century, and probably in 318, the choregia was replaced 
by a new system '. The providing and training of the choruses 
was undertaken by the state, and an officer called the Agono- 
thetes was elected annually to carry out the arrangements. 
This official was entrusted with the management of all the 
musical contests, together with the accompanying sacrifices. 
He was expected to pei4brm every duty which had previously 
fallen to the choregi, and even to erect the tripods and other 
memorials of victory *. Though assisted by subventions from 
the state, he bore the chief part of the expense himself, and 
was always chosen on account of his wealth ^ His duties in 
connexion with the tragic and comic choruses would not be 
very arduous, the choral part of the drama having now sunk 
into obscurity. But there were certain other expenses con- 
nected with the mounting of the plays, which he, like the 
choregi before him,, would have to meet. The change of 
system now adopted, and the substitution of a single super- 
intendent for the group of rival choregi, can hardly be regarded 
as an improvement. In former times the emulation between 



refer to the Rural Dionysia : so that the 
inference based on it is not certain. 
That joint choregi were sometimes- ap- 
pointed at the rural festivals is proved 
by iv. 1283 b (three tragic choregi in 
partnexship at Icaria). 

^ Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 406, who 
adds, 4£ o9 ira2 TiTfATTiS kw rf tls aitr^if 

Kunifciov, Possibly, as Capps (American 
Journal of Archaeology, 1895, p. 316) 
soggtsts, the crzDr arose from a misr 
understanding of this epithet xopoierSvoSf 
which was meant to apply to Cinesias 
as a bad lyric poet, and not as a l^is- 
latpr against choruses. 
' Athen. PoL c 56, which, shows that 



choregi were a regular institution in the 
latter half of the fourth century. 

' There were still choregi in 319 
(Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 1346, 1247). £ut 
Nicanor was appointed Agunothetes 
immediately after the death of Antipator 
(Plut. Phoc. 31), who died in 319. 

* Corp. Ins. AtL ii. 303, 307, 314, 

331, 3Z9- 

* Ibid. ii. 314 ffo^ ctf ravra w6vra Itc 

rciy llAoMf AimK&iras woX\dL xp^f""^^' 
This phrase, however, does not imply 
that he paid the wAoU of the expenses ; 
and the formula 6 8$/iOf lxopi}7ci, con- 
stantly found in agonothetic inscriptions, 
seems to show that the people bore a 
part. 
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the individual citizens who undertook the work had contributed 
largely to the interest and vitality of the contests. All these 
advantages were now abandoned. But some alteration in the 
arrangements was no doubt necessitated by the circumstances 
of the time, and the dearth of rich citizens. The name of the 
Agonothetes occurs frequently in inscriptions during the third 
century ^ Then for about two hundred years there is a blank 
in our information. In the first century a.d. the office again 
appears, but this time in association with single choregi'. 
Whence it would seem that at this date there had been a sort 
of antiquarian revival, and that the ancient choregi had been 
once more introduced, and the festivals remodelled. But the 
Agonothetes was retained to act as general manager, like the 
praetor in the Roman games. 

When the archon had selected the poets whose plays were to 
be performed at the approaching festival, and the list had been 
made up of the choregi who were to supply the choruses, the 
next thing to be done was to arrange the choregi and poets 
together in pairs. Each choregus had one poet assigned to him, 
for whose chorus he was responsible. There is no definite 
information as to the manner in which this arrangement was 
carried out in the case of tragic and comic choruses. But in 
the case of the dithyrambic choruses there are full accounts of 
the manner in which similar arrangements were made; and 
it will not be difficult, from the analogy of these proceedings, to 
form a fairly clear conception of the proceedings in regard to 
tragedy and comedy. Every dithyrambic chorus required a 
flute-player. These flute-players were first selected by the 
state, and then distributed among the different choregi. Some 
time before the festival a meeting of the ecclesia was held, at 
which the distribution took place under the superintendence 
of the archon. The proceedings were quite public, and any 
Athenian citizen who wished could be present. The system 
was as follows. There were of course ten choregi and ten 

^ See p. 76, note 4. 84 (choregi alone); ibid, i, 10, lai, 

' Corp. Ins. Att iii. 78 (Agonothetes 457, 613, 721, 810, 1091 (Agonothetes 
and choregus together) ; ibid. 79, 83, alone). 
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flute-players. The choregi first drew lots for order of choice, 
and then each chose his own flute-player. The choregus who 
had obtained the privilege of choosing first selected the flute- 
player whom he considered to be the best of the ten. So they 
went on till all the flute-players were chosen. The scene was 
a lively one. The success of the choregus, and in consequence 
the success of his tribe^ depended to a certain extent upon his 
luck in getting a good or bad flute-player. Hence the whole 
process was followed with the greatest interest by the crowds 
of spectators present As each lot was drawn, the result was 
greeted with expressions of triumph or disappointment by the 
partisans of the different choregi ^ The above information is 
derived from the account given by Demosthenes, in the speech 
against Meidias, of the preliminary arrangements for the dithy- 
rambic contests. Nothing' is there said about the choice or 
assignation of the poets. Probably in this contest only old dithy- 
rambs were reproduced, and there were no poets to be assigned. 
That such was often the case is proved by inscriptions *. But 
when the contest was with original dithjrrambs, and poets were 
required, they seem to have been allotted to the choregi in much 
the same manner as the flute-players. The defendant in one 
of the speeches of Antiphon says that, when he was choregus 
to a chorus of boys at the Thargelia, the poet Pantacles was 
assigned to him by lot '. The system then in the case of the 
dithyrambic choruses was that at a meeting of the ecclesia, held 



^ Demosth. Meid. %% 13, 14; 2nd 
Aig. to Meidias, p. 510. 

' Corp. Ins. Alt. ii. 1246 Nimaf 
Niiro54/iov BtnrcraiW &ifi$rftc( viicq- 
cas xoprjySaw KtKpovi^ italhon^- Oarra- 
Xicaw XiMvdjviot ij^\€f ffffta *E\wrfycjp 
Ti/aoOimi' Jficuxt*os ^px^^' ^ this case 
the dithyramb performed was the Elpe- 
nor of the celebrated poet Timotheus. 
When old dithyrambs were performed, 
and no poet was necessary, a profes- 
sional trainer was hired to look after 
the chorus. Such was the ^ddaxaXos 
mentioned by Demosthenes (Meid. 

$ 17). 
' Antiphon, orat. vi. § 11 lirciS^ 



Xf^FTt^ Kor^araBrjv els ^apyfiXta Kci 
ikaxor narrcurXfo di96tnecLXoy «.rA. 
Pantacles was a poet, and not a mere 
trainer of choruses, like the 9iSaaicakos 
hired by Demosthenes. This is proved 
by a passage in Etym. Mag. t. SiSdffiea' 
Kor ISiatflkScuncaXovskiyowup oI^AttucoI 
Tovs iroiTfT^s rojy 9i$vpdfjifio» 1j rStv tcoiyu^ 
dt&u 4 Twv Tpay<pliiSiv, 'Avriipw iir rf irepi 
Tov xop^vTwh i\ax6t^, ^<'«i TlatrnucXia 
Ikbdcrteakov oriy^dllaifTCuekTfSiroiiprfit, 
SfS^XoMccy 'ApKTToriKijs kv rats AiSaa«a- 
kiaui. When there was a poet, a pro- 
fessional trainer was not usually required. 
The poet undertook the training of the 
chorus. 
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under the superintendence of the archon, the choregi drew lots 
for the flute-pIayerSy and (where necessary) for the poets. 
Probably much the same system was adopted in tragedy and 
comedy. Some time before the festival the choregi would 
meet, and after the order of choice had been determined by 
loty each choregus would choose his poet Quite as much 
depended upon this allotment, in the case of tragedy and 
comedy, as in the case of the dithyrambic contests. A choregus 
who obtained an inferior poet would be heavily handicapped in 
the competition ; and a poet who was joined to a mean and 
unambitious choregus would be equally unfortunate. If a 
matter of such importance had been left to be decided by 
individual will, it would have given endless opportunities for 
unfairness and favouritism. The best precaution against such 
an evil was to arrange the matter by lot 

§ 3. Selection af the Actors. 

Poets and choregi having been associated together in pairs, 
there still remained the selection and appointment of the actors. 
The manner in which they were appointed differed very consi- 
derably at different periods. To take the case of tragic actors 
first Before the time of Aeschylus, when tragedy was more 
a lyrical than a dramatic performance, consisting of long choral 
odes interspersed with recitatives, actors did not exist as a 
separate class. Only one actor was required in each play, and 
his part was taken by the poet ^ But when Aeschylus increased 
the number of actors to two, and converted tragedy from a 
lyrical into a dramatic form of art, the poets ceased to perform 
in their own plays, and the actor's profession came into exist- 
ence. For the next fifty years or so it does not appear that the 
state took any part in the selection of the actors. It left the 
matter in the hands of the poets. Particular actors are found 
to have been permanently connected with particular poets. 
Aeschylus is said to have first employed Cleander as his actor, 
and to have . afterwards associated a second actor with him 

^ Ariitot. Rhet. iii. i. 
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in the person of Mynniscus \ Tlepolemus acted continuously 
for Sophocles'. It is stated, on the authority of Ister, that 
Sophocles was accustomed to write his plays with a view to 
the capacities of his actors'. This story, whether true or 
not, shows that he chose his actors himself, at any rate during 
the earlier part of his career. But in the course of time, as 
the actors grew in importance, fresh regulations were made 
concerning them. Their selection was no longer left to the 
choice of individual poets, but was undertaken by the state. 
Henceforth we cease to hear of particular poets and actors 
being permanently associated together. The statement of 
Thomas Magister, that Cephisophon was the actor of Euripides, 
appears to be a mere conjecture, as Cephisophon is nowhere 
else described in that way*. The change in the method of 
selection was probably introduced about the middle of the 
fifth century, when the contests in acting were established, and 
the position of the actors received its first official recognition. 
The proceedings under the new arrangement were as follows. 
Three protagonists were first of all selected by the archon. 
There is no information as to the way in which they were 
selected. They may have been chosen by means of a small 
competition, similar to that between comic actors at the Chytri. 
The subordinate actors were apparently not chosen by the 
state, but each protagonist was allowed to provide his own 
deuteragonist and tritagonist *. When the three leading actors 
had been chosen they were assigned to the three competing 
tragic poets by lot. Probably the system was the same as in 
the assignation of the flute-players to the dithyrambic choruses. 
The poets would first draw lots for order of choice, and then 
each poet would choose his actor. The actor performed all 
the tragedies of the poet to whom he was allotted. Thus in 
418 the three tragedies of Callistratus were acted by Callip- 
pides ; the three tragedies of his rival were acted by Lysicrates *. 
The actor who won the prize for acting was permitted to com- 



^ Vit. Aesch. 

• Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 1267. 

« ViU Soph. * Vita Eur. 



' Dem. Fals. Leg. %% 10, 346; de 
Cor. § 262. 
• Corp. Ins. Att. ii 97a. 
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pete as a matter of course at the next festival without having 
to submit to the process of selection by the archon. Such was 
the system adopted during the latter half of the fifth century \ 
How long it lasted cannot be determined ; but when we come 
to the middle of the fourth century, a further alteration is found 
to have been introduced. By this time the importance of the 
actors had increased to a still greater extent In fact, Aristotle 
says that in his day the success of a play depended much more 
upon the actor than the poet '. It was probably felt that under 
the old arrangement the poet who obtained by lot the greatest 
actor had an unfair advantage over his rivals. A new system 
was therefore introduced, by which the talents of the actors 
were divided with perfect equality among the poets. Each 
tragedy was performed by a separate actor. All the actors 
appeared in turn in the service of each of the poets. Thus in 
341 Astydamas exhibited three tragedies. His Achilles was 
acted by Thessalus, his Athamas by Neoptolemus, his Antigone 
by Athenodorus. The three tragedies of each of his com- 
petitors were performed by the same three actors*. By this 
arrangement no poet had any advantage over his rivals, but 
as far as the excellence of the actors was concerned all were 
on exactly the same level. The system just described appears 
to have been retained without alteration during the remaining 
period of Attic tragedy. 

The mode of distributing the actors in comedy was much the 
same as that in tragedy. During the earlier part of the fifth 



^ Saidas ▼. rt/t^cus inroMptrwr ol 

y§f uf^» r a t, ivoKptrofUrovs ra bpdfuiTa* 

£r 6 vtM^as fit rovwiby dtrptros wapaXati' 

fiar^Ttu, The interpretation of this 

passage had long been a m3rsteiy ; but 

the discovery of the existence of an 

actors* contest, side by side with that 

between the poets, has made the matter 

comparatively clear. Obviously d yuc^' 

cos denotes, not the victorious poet, 

oor yet the actor who acted for him, 

bot the actor who won the prize for 

acting. Toiwiiy apparently means ' the 

next festival.' The victorious actor was 



allowed to act at the next festival as a 
matter of course. The ' three actors * 
are the three protoganists required at 
each tragic contest, and not the three 
actors required by each poet. This is 
proved by the words Stu 6 pttc^aas, which 
imply that the three actors mentioned 
all took part in the actors* contest But 
the actors* contest was limited to the 
protagonists ; the subordinate actors 
had nothing to do with it. See above, 

p. 58. 

' Aristot. Rhet. iii. i. 
* Corp. Ins. Att. it 973. 
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century the poets were left to choose their own actors. Thus 
the comic poet Crates is said to have begun his career as actor 
to Cratinus. But in later times no instances are to be found of 
comic actors being permanently connected with particular poets. 
The story that Philonides and Callistratus were actors of Aristo- 
phanes is a mere fiction of one of the old commentators, based 
upon a misunderstanding \ It is evident, therefore, that the 
state began to undertake the selection and appointment of the 
comic actors about the same time that a corresponding change 
was made in regard to tragedy. No doubt the mode of distri- 
bution was identical. The actors were first appointed by the 
state, and the poets then drew lots for them. As the comic 
poets competed with single plays, only one method of distribu- 
tion was possible, and there was no need of the further altera- 
tion which was afterwards made in tragedy. The number of 
poets in the comic contests was originally three, and in later 
times five. A corresponding number of actors would be re- 
quired. Sometimes however a smaller number was selected, 
and one actor appeared in two comedies. In 353 Aristomachus 
was the actor assigned both to Simylus and Diodorus. In later 
times Damon is found occasionally acting in two comedies at 
the same competition \ It is not likely that such a course was 
adopted except on occasions when it was impossible to obtain 
five comic actors of fairly equal merit. 



§ 4. The Training of the Chorus. 

The archon had now for the present finished his part of the 
business. He had seen that the proper number of poets, actors, 
and choregi had been chosen. He had seen that each choregus 
was provided with his own poet and actor. It was now the 

^ Schol. Aristoph. Equit 534; tratus {IM&xOri M ^iKojvi^ov m,rJ<.\ 

Vita Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. de concluded that these persons were 

Comoed. p. 36). The commentator, actors. 

mismiderstanding the expression that ' Corp. Ins. Att. it 97a, 975 c 

certain plays of Aristophanes were and d. 
brought oat by Philonides and Callis- 
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duty of choregus and poet to attend to the subsequent pre- 
parations. The choregus was responsible for the selection and 
pa3rment of the chorus. He had also to provide a room for 
them to rehearse in*. Very little is known concerning the 
relations between the choregus and his chorus. Such few 
details as have been recorded refer rather to the dithyramb 
than to the drama. The dithyrarabic choruses were selected 
exclusively from the tribes which they represented in the 
competition. Each tribe had a specially appointed' agent, who 
was employed by the choregus to collect his chorus for him '. 
But the drama having nothing to do with the tribes, there was 
no limitation upon the selection of the dramatic choruses. 
Aristotle happens in one place to remark that a tragic and 
a comic chorus often consisted of much the same individual 
members*. It is quite clear, therefore, that the dramatic 
choruses were chosen from the general body of citizens, and 
that a man might serve in two of them at the same time. 
There was probably a class of professional singers who made 
their livelihood by serving in these choruses. A rich choregus 
would have a great advantage over his rivals by offering higher 
pay, and so securing better singers. The stories about the 
boarding and lodging of the choreutae also refer mainly to 
the dith3a"ambic choruses. The choregus in Antiphon's speech 
^ lodged his chorus in his own house, and gave special directions 
that every delicacy which was ordered by the trainer should be 
provided for them*. But this was a chorus of boys* The 
professionals who served in the dramatic choruses are not 
likely to have been lodged in the house of the choregus, 
especially as they were often in the service of two choregi at 
the same time. However, it seems that the diet of the choruses 
was well attended to, so that the members should appear in 
the best possible condition on the day of the contests. Plutarch 
mentions eels, lettuce, garlic, and cheese as delicacies provided 

^ Xen. Hiero ix. 4, Resp. Athen. i. ' ADtiphonoratvi. $$ 11-13; Pollnz 

^ 13. The trainiog room was called iv. io6. The agent was called xo^ 

SiSao'raAcror (Antiphon orat. vi. § ii), Xixn;?. 

or xop77«ror (Bekk. Anecd. p. 72, 17 ; * Aristot. Pol. iii. 3. 

PoUaz It. 106, ix. 4a}. * Aotiphon 1. c 
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for this purpose. The appetite of the Attic choreutae passed 
into a proverb \ 

During the earlier period of the Athenian drama the principal 
part in the training and instruction of the chorus was under- 
taken by the poet himself In fact, the regular name at Athens 
for a dramatic or dithyrambic poet was didaskalos, or 'the 
teacher/ owing to the part he took in teaching his play or 
poem to the chorus. In the same way, when a poet brought 
out a tragedy or a comedy, the technical expression was that 
he 'taught* such and such a play. The play, or group of 
plays, exhibited by a single poet was called a 'teaching*.* In 
addition to the evidence supplied by these expressions, there 
is also no lack of direct testimony as to the important part taken 
by the older poets in the production of their plays. In fact, 
they were quite as much stage-managers as poets. The older 
dramatic writers, such as Thespis, Pratinas, Cratinus, and 
Phrynichus, were called 'dancers,* not only because of the 
prominent part which the chorus and the dancing filled in 
their plays, but also because they gave instruction in choric 
dancing '. Aeschylus is said to have superintended personally 
the whole of the training of his choruses, and to have invented 
many new dances and movements for them. His innovations 
in regard to the scenery and the dresses of the actors entirely 
transformed the outward appearance of the drama*. This 
intimate connexion between the poet and the stage, between 
the literary and the theatrical part of dramatic production, 
continued to exist during the great period of Athenian drama. 
Sophocles appeared personally in some of his plays. In the 
Thamyris he played the harp. In the Nausicaa he won great 
applause by the skill with which he played ball in the scene 
where Nausicaa is sporting with her maidens ^ Euripides also 

* Plutarch Glor. Athcn. 349 A; <r*oX/i7s; Plut. Pericles 154 EdAA'^Iowi 

Suidas V. ^apvyyivbriir dtv Aptariyiirjv fiiv Sxrutp rpayne^v StSacr/raAioy d^iovvra 

aic6nrTovr€s yStp r^v yoff r pi fxapyuuf rSfv rijv dper^y <'X**'' '''^ ir^Ton Kai aan^H/cbv 

XoptvTwy ^AttimoI oOtm kiyovai. fxipot Iwftcy. 

' Suidas V. iibaffxaXos; Aristoph. ' Athen. p. 2a A. 

Ran. 1026 9Tra 8t8a^af niptras «.t.X. ; * Athen. p. 21 C; Vit Aeschyli; 

Anthol. Pal. vii. 37 (of a mask of An- Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. p. 244. 
tigone or £lectra) U wolfp fit di8a- * £ustath. Odyss. p. 1553. 
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seems to have superintended the training of his choruses in 
person, as there is a story in Plutarch which represents him 
as singing over one of his odes to the choreutae\ 

Originally then the principal part of the training was done 
by the poet himself. He was assisted in his task by a subor- 
dinate, who looked after the routine part of the work, and 
was called a hypodidaskalos, or ' assistant teacher/ This was 
the proper term to denote the professional trainer, as opposed 
to the didaskalos, or poet ^ But towards the end of the fifth 
and the beginning of the fourth century the practice in these 
matters underwent a change. Poetry and stage-management 
began to be sharply discriminated from one another. A class 
of literary dramatic writers arose, such as Theodectes and 
Aphareus, who were quite as much rhetoricians as poets. 
They knew nothing about the details of training a chorus, or 
preparing a play for representation. Under these circumstances 
the greater part of the management was undertaken by the 
professional instructor. The term didaskalos, which had 
originally been confined to the poet, was now applied to 
these hired trainers'. A class of men came into existence 
who made choral instruction their r^ular business. One of 
these, named Sannio, is mentioned by Demosthenes, and was 
celebrated for his skill in training tragic choruses \ These 
professional teachers were hired and paid by the chor^us. 
A rich choregus had a great advantage in being able to secure 
the best assistance. Socrates mentions the case of a certain 
choregus called Antisthenes, who knew little or nothing about 
music and choruses himself, but was always successful in his 
competitions, because he took care to provide himself with the 
most skilful trainers procurable ^ It is obvious that in these 
later times, when the poets ceased to attend to the details of 
stage-management, the importance of the professional trainers 
must have very much increased. The hiring of a good trainer 
would be one of the first conditions of success. 

' Pint De Andiendo, 46 B. sthenesforhis chorus is called StSdajcaAofi 

* Phodns y. buMbatrnXos ; Plat. Ion Dem. Meid. $ 17. 

pt 536 A. * Dem. Meid. %% 58, 59. 

' Thus die trainer hired by Demo- * Xen. Mem. iii. 4. 3. 
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§ 5. The Expenses of the Choregia. 

It will now te possible to form some conception of the 
expenses which the choregus had to meet The principal 
item was the hire of the chorus during the whole period of 
training. This part of the expenditure was borne entirely by 
the choregus without any assistance from the state*. Then 
again, he had to provide an instructor for his chorus. As the 
competition between rich choregi was of the keenest character, 
the services of a really good Instructor must have been ex- 
pensive. In the third place, a flute-player was required. In 
the dithjo^mbic choruses the flute-players were selected by the 
state, and assigned by lot to the choregi. But in the dramatic 
choruses they appear to have been chosen by the choregus 
himself, who would therefore have to pay their salary*. 
Fourthly, the various mute characters that appeared upon the 
stage, such as the attendants upon kings and queens, were 
supplied by the choregus. This is proved by the story in 
Plutarch of a tragedian at Athens who was going to act the 
part of a queen, and who refused to perform unless the 
choregus would provide him with a train of female attendants 
dressed in expensive fashion '. The number and splendour of 
the mute characters would add greatly to the magnificence 
of the spectacle, and form a considerable item in the expenses 



* Xen. Respi. Athen. i. 1 3 x^PlJ^^^*^ 
fxlv ol vKovcrioif x^PVlf*^'''^ ^^ ^ S^ftos . . . 
d^ioi o^y dftyvpiov XayLficamv 6 S^/tor koX 
^bnv ical Tptx'uv ical dpxoviitvot . . . lya 
avr6s re ixv ^^^ ^^ v\ovaioi vfyiartfHu 
yiyvon^Tcu, First Arg. to Demostfa. 
Meidias, p. 509 x^fTt^^ . . . & rd daraKw- 
fiara wapixow rd ntpl t6v x°P^^' Plut. 
Glor. Athen. 349 B. The statement of 
the Scholiast on Dionysius Thrax (Bekk. 
Anecd. p. 746), that every comic and 
tragic poet was supplied with a chorus 
'supported by the state/ appears to 
be merely a loose way of saying that 
the dramatic choruses were provided by 
choregi appointed by the state. The 
author of the and Arg. to the Meidias 



says that the choregus 'received sums of 
money for the support of the chorus.' 
But his authority is of the weakest 
description. He is quite mistaken as 
to the Dionysiac festivals, imagining 
that the Great Dionysia was a triennial 
affair, as opposed to the Small or annual 
celebration. Hence his testimony is of 
no value in the face of other authorities. 

' The name of the i!ute>player is 
inserted in all dithyrambic records 
except the earliest, but never in the 
^kamatic records. This seems to show 
that their status was different, and that 
the dramatic flute-player was not ap- 
pointed officially. 

' Pint. Phocion. p. 750 C. 
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of a wealthy choregus. It is also probable that in early times, 
when the actors were chosen by the poets, their salary was 
paid by the choregus. But later the selection and payment 
of the actors were undertaken entirely by the stated The 
principal part then of the expenditure of the choregus consisted 
in pajring the salaries of the various persons just mentioned. 
In addition to this, he had to provide the dresses of the chorus, 
which were often very magnificent. For example, the comic 
poet Antiphanes mentions the case of a choregus who ruined 
himself by dressing his chorus in gold. Demosthenes supplied 
his chorus of men with golden crowns *• Sometimes the love 
of splendour degenerated into mere vulgar ostentation. Un- 
necessary magnificence in the appointments of a comic chorus 
is mentioned by Aristotle as a proof of vulgarity. On the 
other hand, economical choregi saved expense by hiring second- 
hand dresses from the dealers in theatrical costumes '. Another 
item in the expenses of the choregia was the supply of dresses 
for the various mute characters and subordinate personages. 
With the dresses of the actors themselves the choregus had 
probably nothing to do. As for the ordinary kinds of scenery, 
they were part of the permanent fixtures of the theatre, and 
would be provided by the lessee. But when anything very 
special in the way of scenery was required by the necessities 
of a particular play, it is most probable that the expenses in 
such cases were borne by the choregus. As far, then, as can 
be gathered from ancient notices, the expenses of the choregia 
consisted in the hire of the chorus, the instructor, the flute- 
player, and the mute characters ; in providing dresses for the 
chorus and the mute characters; and in supplying such ex- 
ceptional scenery as the theatre did not possess. 

A chor^us who was anxious for victory, and who was ready 
to spend money over the production of the play, would easily 

^ The actors were assigned by the ' Antiphanes apud Athen. p. 103 £; 

state to the poets, and not to the Dem. Meid. § 16. 

choregi : henoe it is quite clear that in * Aristot Eth. Nic iv. 6. Pollux vii. 

later times the choregi did not pay for 78 rt^ II rdf la^rar iLwoiiiaBovrrat 

them. See Suidas v. vtfojcut tntoKpi- rots X'^PVH^^ ^ M^"^ ^^^ IfuinofdaSas 

rwr. Im&Xovt, ol 84 voAoioJ limrto/uffOwras. 
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be put to very considerable expense. The defendant in one 
of the speeches of Lysias gives some interesting details about 
the expenses of the different kinds of choruses. He is 
enumerating the various public burdens which he undertook 
since he was enrolled as a citizen, and the amount of money 
which be spent upon each of them. A tragic diorus cost him 
thirty minae. He spent sixteen minae upon a comic chorus, 
and fifteen upon a chorus of boys. It follows that a comic 
chorus was only about half as expensive as a tragic one, and 
cost about the same as a chorus of boys. On the other hand, 
a chorus of men at the City Dionysia cost fifty minae. These 
figures bear out the statement of Demosthenes, that a chorus 
of men was much more expensive than a tragic chorus. The 
chorus of men consisted of fifty members ; and the payment 
of so large a number, together with the dresses and crowns 
which the choregi used to provide them with, would easily 
account for the expense. A tragic chorus consisted of only 
fifteen members, and yet it cost about twice as much as a comic 
chorus, which consisted of twenty-four. But we must remember 
that the tragic chorus had to perform in several plays, the comic 
chorus in only one. Also it does not appear to have been 
customary to spend very much money upon a comedy. In 
another speech of Lysias, a certain Aristophanes is said to 
have expended fifty minae over two tragic choruses. He was 
therefore rather more economical than the person mentioned 
above, who spent thirty minae over one\ It would be very 
interesting to be able to form some conception of the amount 
which these sums would represent at the present day. But 
of course it is exceedingly hard to find a standard by which 
to measure the comparative value of money in two such 
different civilizations as that of ancient Athens and that of 
modem England. It appears that in the time of Aristophanes 
the daily wages for common and unskilled labour were three 
oboist If we take as a modern equivalent the case of the 

^ Lysias orat. xxi. %% 1-5, xix. %% 29, Public Economy of Athens, i p. 157 
4a ; Dem. Meid. § 156. (Engl, tnmsl.)* 

' Aristoph. £ccles. 307 ; Bockh, 
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agricultural labourer who gets ten shillings a week, or one 
shilling and eight-pence per day, it follows that three obols 
in ancient Attica were equivalent to about one shilling and 
eight-pence at the present time. If this calculation is any- 
where near the mark, then a choregus who spent thirty minae 
on a tragic chorus would be spending a sum equivalent to 
about £500 of our money. The sixteen minae paid for a comic 
chorus would represent about £266. Comparisons of this kind 
are very conjectural; but they enable one to form some idea 
of the immense sums of money which must have been spent 
at Athens in the course of a single year upon dramatic and 
choral performances. There were ei^t dramatic and ten 
dithyrambic choruses at the City Dionysia. There were seven 
or eight dramatic choruses at the Lenaea. Besides this there 
were dithyrambic choruses at the Thargelia, Prometheia, and 
Hephaesteia; and dithyrambic and pyrrhic choruses at the 
Panathenaea. The expenses of all these choruses were drawn 
from a single small state, about the size of an English county, 
in which wealth was by no means abundant. It is easy 
therefore to see that there was not much exaggeration in the 
complaint of Demosthenes, that the Athenians spent more upon 
their festivals than they ever spent upon a naval expedition ^ 

If the choregi neglected their duties, and were careless about 
the efficiency of their choruses, it was the duty of the archon to 
bring pressure to bear upon them*. But such interference was 
not often necessary. On the contrary the rivalry between the 
choregi was so keen, and their desire for victory so great, that 
it often led them into expenses which they could not afford. 
Demosthenes says that men frequently spent all their property 
upon these competitions'. The choregus in Antiphanes has 
already been referred to, who reduced himself to beggary by 
his extravagance in providing golden dresses for his chorus. 
Besides the mere spirit of emulation there was another induce- 

* Demosth. Philipp. L $ 35. oirovf upwrriroKTOL xof»tyo*t tnl dAAoit 

' Xen. Hiero ix. 4 «a^ yiip 5ray biSdaMtiF, Mai i^arfierpf wpoanBivm roU 

X^fobs i^fur fiovK&fiuBa dywwlito&tUf IrSccDf ri woiovcip. 

HXa /iiy 6 dfixou^ wpvrl&ficiv, i$poi(ti¥ di * Dem. Meid. § 61. 
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ment to lavish vast sums upon these choregic displays. For a 
wealthy politician it was an easy means of gaining popularity, 
and increasing his influence in the state. Nicias is said to 
have owed a great deal of his power to the splendour of his 
choruses, upon which he spent more money than any of his 
contemporaries or predecessors'. With the double motives of 
ambition and emulation at work, it was natural that considerable 
jealousy should be excited between the rival choregi, the 
' anti-choregi,' as they were called. Sometimes this hostility 
ended in blows. When Taureas and Alcibiades were com- 
petitors with choruses of boys, a dispute having arisen as to 
the parentage of one of the boys in Alcibiades' chorus, the 
matter ended in a personal conflict in the orchestra *. Demo- 
sthenes, in his speech against Meidias, cites many examples of 
the bitterness and animosity with which choregi regarded . one 
another. He adds that there would have been some excuse 
for the assault of Meidias upon himself if it had been caused by 
the jealousy of a rival choregus •. 

§ 6. The Performances in the Theatre, 

When the preparations were all completed, a few days 
before the actual festival there was a preliminary ceremony 
called the Proagon. It took place in the Odeion, a sort of 
smaller theatre to the south of the Acropolis, not far from the 
theatre of Dionysus. The Proagon was a kind of show or 
spectacle, and served as an introduction to the actual per- 
formances at the festival. Each of the tragic poets who were 
about to compete in the approaching contest appeared upon 
the stage in the presence of the people, accompanied by his 
choregus, his actors, and the members of the chorus. All of 
them wore crowns upon their heads ; but the actors were 
without their masks and their stage dresses. As they paraded 
upon the stage some announcement was made to the people, of 
which the exact nature is not known. But it is very likely that 

^ Plutarch Nicias, p. 524 D. ^ Andocid. Aldbiad. § ao. 

» Dcm. Meid. %% 5a-66. 
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this occasion was taken for making known to the people the 
names of the poet and his actors, together with the titles of the 
tragedies shortly to be performed, and other information of a 
similar character. At the same time the people would have an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with poets and actors 
who were making their first appearance. The splendour of 
the dresses of choruses and choregi, upon which great sums 
of money were spent, would make a spectacle of some magnifi- 
cence, and appeal to the popular taste. At the Proagon which 
followed shortly after the death of Euripides it is said that 
Sophocles appeared upon the stage in a dark-coloured dress, and 
introduced his actors and chorus without the usual crowns. It 
is nowhere definitely stated that the comic and dith}rrambic 
poets and choruses took part in the Proagon. But the whole 
of our information about the ceremony is derived from one or 
two brief and casual notices, in which very few details are 
given. It is hardly probable that only tragedy should have 
been represented. The magnificence of the spectacle would be 
very much increased by the large and gorgeously-dressed 
choruses of boys and men *. 



^ Our knowledge of the Proagon is 
derived from the following passages : — 
Schol. Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 67 iyiyvomro 
9p6 rSn^ fuya\Mf AiottvcUn^ i^fUpais 6X1- 
yats ifinpooOw h r^ ^fd^l^ Kokovfiivtff 
ram rpayqfi&y dy^ Koi Im'Sci^if &y 
fUKKowri ipa/iorw djtavi^taBai Ir rf 
Mrp^' 8t' t irifjiMs wpo&rfwv leaXHrm, 
ftaiaot dk 9ixoi vpo0&wm¥ cl wtoMptral 
yvf»oi. Vita Enripid. Kiyouat 8i koI 
So^offA^, (Lroi/cravra Sri IrcXcirri/irc, 
abritf /i^y l/tari^ <p€uf ^<h voptpvp^ wpo- 
tk$ur, rdy Si X^P^' "^ ^<^ vnot^ptrds 
iurT9^€»incm tlaayayuv kv rf wpodyuvi, 
Kol HoMpvcai r6r Kj/wv, Aeschin. 
Ctesiph. §§ 66, 67 6 ydp /uffoK^^ay^pos 
rwl ^(TiKflur ttpcu . . . yp&fpu tfr^iptff/M 
. . . l»Mkijciay woi€iP robt wpwrdytts rfj 
oybaif larafi4rov rot; kXntpi^&oXulmoi 
IMfip6ff Sr* i)r r^ 'AffK^rfwi^ 4 $v<rla teal & 
vpodya/y, Schol. Aristopb. Wasps 1104 
o2 8* ir y*8«iV' iart rowos Btarpottdfpf 
cy ^ §li/9afft rd noi^fuira dvayyiXXctv 



wpiy r^ €tf rd Biarpov dwayytkiai. 
That the Proagon was a contest is out 
of the question. The contest was to 
follow some days later. Nor can it 
have been a dress rehearsal, as part of 
one day woold not have sufficed for the 
rehearsal of twelve tragedies and five 
comedies. Tlpodyofy denotes * the cere- 
mony before the contest/ just as wpoya- 
fios means * the ceremony before the 
marriage.' The Wt)rd dwayyiWuv, in 
the note of the Scholiast on the Wasps, 
must denote some announcement about 
the plays, and not an actual perform- 
ance of them. That there was a Pro- 
agon before the Lenaea as well as the 
City Dion3rsia seems natural in itself, 
and is implied by the use of the plural 
in such inscriptions as Corp. Ins. Att. 
ii. 307 lvtTi\(e€ 82 xat rovs vpodywyat 
rohs iv rois ic/kks ic,r,K. The passage 
in Plato*s Symposium 194 A (}mkfi<rfiwy 
fiivT dy itrjVy St *Ayd$«jv, . . . ci I9inf r^K 
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During the period of the actual contests the audience me 
the theatre every morning soon after daybreak. Considei 
the number of plays which had to be produced, it was ne* 
sary that the proceeding should begin at an early hour \ ". 
vast gathering of spectators,, like all public meetings at Athc 
was first of all purified by the offer of a small sacrifice. Tl 
libations were poured in front of the statue of the god I 
nysus*. If the festival was the City Dionysia, before 
tragedies began the opportunity was taken to proclaim 
names of citizens upon^ whom crowns had been bestow 
together with the services for which they had been granl 
The proclamation before such a vast multitude of citizens ^ 
naturally considered a very great honour '. During the per 
of Athenian supremacy another striking ceremony precet 
the tragedies at the City Dionysia. The tribute collected fi 
the dependent states was divided into talents, and soleir 
deposited in the orchestra *. Then the orphans whose fatt 
had been killed in battle, and who had been educated by 
state, and had now reached the age of manhood, were brou 
forward upon the stage equipped in complete armour, 
herald made a proclamation, recounting what the state 
done for them, and they were then publicly discharged C 
state control to take their place as ordinary citizens ^ A 
these preliminaries had been gone through the drami 
performances commenced. The order in which the differ 
plays were to be performed was determined by lot*. Ej 
poet, as his turn came, was summoned by name by the puh 
herald and ordered to produce his play. The phrase employ 
seems to have been * lead in your chorus.' But it is not likel 
that the poet appeared in person at the head of his choru: 

a^v dpbptiav leai fi€ya\o^poavvijv dya- ^ Suidas y. leaBaptnov ; Pollax vi 

fimvovroi kirl rbv bxpifiavra firrd rwv 104 ; Plut. Cimon p. 483E; Philostn 

viroKpirSfv leal fi\i\pavroshvayriaroao6r^ vit. ApoU. p. 161. 

Bfdrp^f fiiWoirros kmUi^fa&ai ffavrov ' Aeschin. Ctesiph. §§48, 230. 

koyovsj Koi olS* dwojffriovy iavXayitrros * Isocrat. viii. § 8a. 

«.T.A.) probably refers to the Proagon. • Aeschin. Ctesiph. §§ 153, 154. 

* Aeschin. Ctesiph. $ 76 5/io rg • Aristid. irtpJ firjropiK^, vol. ii. p. 

^fUpq. ^ytiTo rots vpiafiww elf t^ Bia- ^Dindf.). 
rpov, Demostb. Mcid. § 74. 
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^ fact most plays began with speeches from the stage, 
^ chorus only came in later on. The phrase was an old 
• f applicable to the times when tragedy and con^edy 
I I inly lyrical, and the poet was the chief actor and led 
.orus in person. It was retained after its literal sig- 
had become obsolete \ The summons to each poet 
^panied in later times by the blowing of a trumpet, 
I which originated as follows. On one occasion an 
led Hermon had left the building, expecting that his 
' ^ W ^'^^'^ come on late. But as it was called for sooner 
If 5- expected, there was a hitch in the proceedings owing 
\i«tl 5- bsence. The blowing of the trumpet was therefore 
I to mark the commencement of each new performance, 
people in the neighbourhood of the theatre know at 
fi the contest was progressing ^ The order in which 
s competed was determined by lot, as stated above, 
onsidered an advantage to be drawn last, as the latest 
ince left the most vivid impression upon the minds 
judges. This would be especially the case in such 
ions as lasted over three days. The Ecclesiazusae 
x>phanes was drawn first for performance. The poet 
*f in the course of this play, implores the judges not 

* ballot damage his chances, but to judge the choruses 
merits, unlike the courtesans, who forget all except 

St lovers \ 

• end of each competition the judges wrote their 
Slupon tablets. Five of these tablets were drawn by 

ecided the result. The names of the victorious poet 





and choregus were then proclaimed by the herald, and they 
were crowned with a chaplet of ivy in the presence of the 
spectators. At the conclusion of the festival the successful 
poet celebrated his victory by a solemn sacrifice, followed by 

* Aristoph. Acham. ii & S* AvuntVf Biihnen. p. 373), that before the com- 

^ay% & Biojvi, rlw xop6v. The mencement of each play the poet and 

passage from Philochonis (Athen. p. his choms entered the orchestra and 

464 £ ico\ roti xof^^ tlaiovciv Mx^ov offered a libation to Dionysas. 
wUtup Koi hiyjywiaiUvois 5r' i^twoptv- ^ Pollux iv. 88. 

WTO ivixtov w6\iy) affords no warrant ' Aristoph. Eccles. 1 1 54 ff. 

for assuming, with Miiller (Griech. 
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a grand banquet, at which most of his friends were present. 
The members of the chorus were also there, and probably 
the choregus and the actors. The scene of Plato's Symposium 
is laid in Agathon's house the day after the banquet in honour 
of his first tragic victory. Socrates had avoided the banquet 
itself, because of the crush of people, but came next day to 
a more private gathering*. A victory, especially at the City 
Dionysia, was regarded as a splendid distinction. On one 
occasion Ion of Chios, after winning the ffrst prize in both 
the tragic and the dithjrrambic contests at the same festival, 
showed the extent of his joy by making a present of a jar of 
Chian wine to every Athenian citizen *. 

The next day but one after the conclusion of the City 
Dionysia a special assembly of the people was convened in 
the theatre of Dionysus to discuss matters connected with 
the festival. No doubt a similar assembly was held after the 
Lenaea, though the fact is nowhere actually stated. At this 
assembly the conduct of the archon, who had had the manage- 
ment of the festival which was just over, was taken into con- 
sideration. Any neglect of his duties, or any unfairness in the 
choice of poets and actors, would be punished. At the same 
time crowns and other distinctions were voted in honour of 
officials who had performed their duties in connexion with the 
festival satisfactorily. It has been pointed out that the judges 
in the dramatic and dithyrambic contests were liable to prose- 
cution and punishment if they were suspected of dishonesty in 
their verdicts. Probably such charges were brought forward 
and decided at this assembly in the theatre. Then came the 
hearing of complaints as to any violation of the sanctity of the 
festival. It was illegal during the days of the festival to make 
distraints upon debtors. All assaults and offences against the 
person, however trifling in themselves, were regarded as sacri- 
lege if they were committed during the festival. Complaints 
of this kind were brought forward at the assembly in the 
theatre, and a special procedure called the Probole was adopted 

* Plat. Symp. 173 A, 174 A. 

* Alhen. p. 3 F ; Schol. Aristoph. Pax 835. 
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in regard to them. The aggrieved person stated his charges 
before the assembled people : the defendant made his reply : 
the people then proceeded to vote. If they acquitted the 
defendant there was an end of the matter. But if they voted 
against him the prosecutor then carried the case before the 
ordinary law courts, where of course the previous verdict of 
the people weighed very much in his favour*. ^^ 



§ 7. Reproduction of Old Plays. 

The process of bringing out a play at Athens has now been 
traced from first to last, from the selection of the poet by the 
archon to the meeting of the people in the theatre at the con- 
clusion of the festival. Hitherto only the production of new 
and original plays has been discussed. The reproduction of 
old ones is a matter of some interest in connexion with the 
history of the theatre. At Athens, during the fifth century, 
when the drama was in its most flourishing state, plays were 
usually exhibited once^ and once only. A repetition of the 
same play was a most exceptional occurrence. The reasons 
are obvious. The Athenians had only two festivals in the 
whole year at which regular theatrical performances could be 
held. Consequently, as long as the creative period of the 
drama lasted, the few days at their disposal barely sufficed 
even for a single performance of the various new compositions. 
Repeated performances would have seriously curtailed the 
amount of available time. Nor were such repetitions necessary. 
The theatre at Athens was of enormous size, so that every 
man had a chance of seeing a play when it was first brought 
out. If it was successful, and he wished to see it again, he 
had numerous opportunities of doing so at the Rural Dionysia, 
where reproductions were the rule. For these reasons the 
Athenian stage of the fifth century was confined almost ex- 
clusively to original works. When a play had once been 
performed, it was never seen again, as far as Athens was con- 

* Demosth. Meid. §§ 8-10; Corp. Ins. AtU ii. 114, 307, 430. 
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cemed, unless it happened to be of extraordinary merit. It 
is stated on the authority of Dicaearchus that the Frogs of 
Aristophanes 'was so much admired on account of its para- 
basis that it was actually repeated \* The language here used 
implies that such a repetition was a very unusual circumstance. 
It is true that when the Capture of Miletus, the historical play 
of Phrynichus, caused so much commotion in the theatre, the 
Athenians are said to have passed a law that 'for the future 
no one should exhibit this drama'.* But the law must have 
referred to its reproduction at the Rural Dionysia. 

At Athens then during the fifth century even successful plays 
were only exhibited once. But if a play was unsuccessful, the poet 
was allowed to revise and rewrite it, and to compete with it again 
in its improved shape'. The revision of unsuccessful plays seems 
to have been a common practice with the Athenian dramatic 
writers. It is mentioned as rather a peculiarity in the comic poet 
Anaxandrides, that when one of his comedies was unsuccessful, he 
used to destroy it at once, without taking the trouble to emend it, 
and try his fortunes with it a second time *. Many plays were 
revised and re-exhibited in this manner, and in consequence 
many plays existed in ancient times in a double form. Such 
was the case with the Lemnian Women of Sophocles, and the 
Autolycus and Phrixus of Euripides'. The Hippolytus of 
Euripides which we at present possess is a revised edition 
pruned of its original defects •. The Clouds of Aristophanes 
on its first appearance was very unsuccessful, and was altered 
in many important particulars before it reached the form in 
which it has come down to us^ Among the other plays of 
Aristophanes, the Peace, the Plutus, and the Thesmophoria- 
zusae were brought out a second time in a corrected form*. 
Instances of the revision of plays are not uncommon among 

* Arg. Aristoph. Ran. ovtw h\ kOav- * Nanck, Frag. Trag. Graec. pp. 
/i&<T$ij T(j dpdfia bid, T^y havT$ vapaPaaiy 215, 441 , 627. 

&aTt Kol avfMdxOfff &5 <I>tj<ti Aitcaiapxos. * Arg. Eur. Hipp. 

^ Herod, vi. 21. ' Arg. Aristoph. Nub. 

' A revised edition of a play was ' Arg. Aristoph. Pax ; Meineke, 

called iiaffK€v^f Athen. p. no C. Frag. Com. Graec. pp. X074, 11 30. 

* Athen. p. 374 A. 
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the writers of the Middle and New Comedy. Sometimes the 
original title was retained in the revised version, as for instance 
in the Heiress of Menander. Sometimes a new title was 
adopted. Thus the Braggart Captain of Diphilus appeared 
subsequently as the Eunuch \ 

It seems then that during the fifth century the dramatic 
competitions at Athens were mostly limited to new plays, or 
to plays which had been so far altered and revised as to be 
equivalent to new ones. The one exception to the rule was 
in the case of Aeschylus. In the Life of Aeschylus it is said 
that the Athenians felt such an admiration for him, that they 
passed a decree after his death that any one who offered to 
exhibit his plays should receive a chorus from the archon. 
This does not mean that his plays were to be performed as 
a mere isolated exhibition, apart from the regular contests. 
Such a reproduction of old plays appears to have been un- 
known at Athens during the fifth century. The meaning is 
that any person might be allowed to compete at the ordinary 
tragic contests with plays of Aeschylus instead of new plays 
of his own. If any one offered to do so, the archon was bound 
to give him a chorus. He would then take his place as one 
of the three competing poets ; but while his rivals exhibited 
new and original tragedies, he would confine himself to re* 
producing tragedies of Aeschylus. Probably the men who 
undertook these revivals were in most cases celebrated actors. 
In this way the plays of Aeschylus were often brought into 
competition with the plays of later writers, and appear to have 
been generally successful. Philostratus refers to the custom *. 
He says that the Athenians invited Aeschylus after his death 
to the festivals of Dionysus, and that his plays were acted 
over again, and were victorious a second time. This passage 
makes it quite clear that the tragedies of Aeschylus were 
exhibited in the ordinary contests, and not as a separate per- 

* Meineke, iv. 1 16, 377. Additional appeared subsequently as the Philetae- 

instances of revision of plays are to be ms, the 'Aypoutoi of Antiphanes as the 

found in the Antolycus of Enpolis, Bntalion. See Meineke, ii. 440 ; lit. 36, 

ibe Synoris of Diphilus, and the Phryz 403, 500 ; iv. 41a. 

of Alexis. The Demetrius of Alexis * Philostrat. vit ApoU. p. 245. 

H 
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formance by themselves. There is a reference in the begin- 
ning of the Acharnians to a competition of this kind. Dicaeo- 
polis had come to the theatre to see the tragic contests. He 
was expecting that the performance would commence with plays 
of Aeschylus ; but to his disgust the frigid Theognis was the 
first to be called upcHi ^ Here then is a picture of a contest 
in which the tragic poet Theognis was opposed by a com- 
petitor who exhibited, not plays of his own, but plays of 
Aeschylus. It is to the practice of reproducing his plays after 
his death that Aeschylus alludes in the Frogs, when he re- 
marks that his poetry has not died with him, like that of 
Euripides ^ Quintilian refers to the same custom, though his 
language is not quite accurate. He says that the tragedies of 
Aeschylus were sublime, but rough and unfinished ; and there- 
fore the Athenians permitted subsequent poets to polish and 
revise them, and exhibit them at the competitions in their 
amended form ; and in this way many of them won the prize '. 
This story of the revision of the plays of Aeschylus by sub- 
sequent poets is not confirmed by anything in the Greek 
authorities, nor is it probable in itself. In the fourth century 
a law was passed providing for the preservation of the exact 
original text of the plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides ^ It is hardly likely that the Athenians of the 
fifth century should have been less conservative about the text 
of Aeschylus than the Athenians of the fourth, to whose taste 
Aeschylus had begun to seem antiquated. It is most probable 
therefore that the story of the subsequent correction of the 
plays is a mistake of Quintilian's. 

From this reproduction of old plays of Aeschylus must be 
carefully distinguished those instances where plays, which 
Aeschylus had left unpublished at his death, were produced 
for the first time by his son Euphorion. It is said that 
Euphorion won four victories with his father's unpublished 
tragedies. In a similar manner the Oedipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles was produced for the first time by his grandson 

^ Aristoph. Achara. 9-1 a. * Qnint. lut. z. i. 66. 

* Id. Ran. 868. « Pint. X oiat. 841 F. 
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four years after the poet's death. And after the death of 
Euripides, his Iphigeneia in Aulis, Alcmaeon, and Bacchae were 
brought out by his son at the City Dionysia ^ On such occa- 
sions as these, when a poet's unpublished plays were exhibited 
by a relative after his death, although no doubt the real 
authorship of the plays was perfectly well known at the time, 
the relative appeared as the nominal author. He asked for 
a chorus from the archon in his own name. The plays he 
produced were new ones. There is therefore no similarity 
between instances of this kind, and those occasions when 
a man asked for a chorus, not in his own name, but in order 
to produce old plays of Aeschylus. 

At Athens then during the fifth century the reproduction of 
old plays was confined to tragedies of Aeschylus, and re- 
markably successful dramas such as the Frogs of Aristophanes. 
Otherwise when a play had been once exhibited on the 
Athenian stage, it was relegated to the Rural Dionysia. 
It was not till the fourth century that the reproduction of 
old plays developed into a regular custom. The practice 
was at first confined to tragedy. This branch of the drama 
had passed beyond the period of healthy growth, and already 
showed symptoms of decay. The three great tragic poets of 
the fifUi century had in their several lines exhausted the 
ciq>abilities of Attic tragedy. Their successors were mostly 
feeble imitators of Euripides. Under such circumstances 
the tendency to fall back upon the early drama naturally 
became more prevalent. In the records of the City Dionysia 
during the latter half of the fourth century it is found that 
the series of new tragedies was invariably preceded by the 
performance of an old one*. The same practice was also 
no doubt adopted at the Lenaea. The actors who had the 
privilege of conducting these revivals would be selected by 
die archon, probably after a small preliminary competition 
of the kind described in the previous chapter \ It appears 

^ SaidAs Y. Ej^^tojr ; Aig. Soph. Oed. Col. ; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 67. 
* See ftboTe, p. 37. 
' See aboire, p. 60. 
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that these actors, in preparing the old plays for reproduction, 
were sometimes inclined to tamper with the text, and to intro- 
duce what they considered improvements, just as the plays 
of Shakespeare were adapted for the stage by Garrick in the 
last century. A law was passed by the orator Lycurgus to put a 
stop to this practice. It was enacted that a public copy should 
be made of the works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
and deposited in the state archives; and that the actors, in 
their performances, should not be allowed to deviate from the 
text of the copy^ It is very probable that this authorised 
version eventually found its way to Alexandria. Ptolemy the 
Third was a great collector of manuscripts. He borrowed from 
the Athenians an old copy of the works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, promising to return it after he had made a 
transcript, and depositing fifteen talents as security. The 
transcript was made in the best possible style. Ptolemy then 
proceeded to keep the original manuscript for himself, and sent 
back merely the transcript to Athens. The Athenians had to 
console themselves with the fifteen talents which were forfeited. 
This old copy of the tragic writers was most probably that made 
in accordance with the law of Lycurgus '. 

Athenian comedy, as was previously pointed out, continued 
to grow and develop long after tragedy had been reduced to 
a state of stagnation. The need for the reproduction of old 
comedies was not therefore felt until a much later epoch. The 
first recorded instances of revivals of this kind belong to the 
second century B.C. The system which was then introduced 
appears to have been identical with that adopted in the case 
of tragedy. A single old comedy was exhibited at each festival 
as a prelude to the new ones. As far as our information goes 



» Pint. X orat. 841 F wla^veyict »k 
Hoi v6iA0vs . . . rdy 94, &s x^Airar €lic6vas 
ai^afiHvat rwv woirfrmv, Al<rx<^Aov, Xo^o- 
kKIow, "E^fuwidaVf kcH rds rpay^las 
auToar iy icotv^ ypcapafiiyovs ^AiirTCiy, 
/cat r6v r^s wSkten ypa/jt/iaria jrapava" 
'^lyyiaaic^iv roU inroicpivofUpoir oIk k^ti- 
rai y^ alrrdis intOKfhf€c9ai. The general 



meaning of the passage is clear, though 
the text is corrapt. Varions emenda- 
tions have heen proposed, e.g. va^' 
ahras fnroicpir€a$ai, Wyttenbach; alrds 
d\Xan IwoMpiytffBai, Grysar ; yAp dXkan 
lw<Mcpiy€(r$ai fDuhntT, 

' Galen Comm. ii. on Hippocrat. 
Epidem. iii. (p. 607 Kiilm). 
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the specimen selected was taken in every case from the works 
of Menander and his contemporaries ^ 

To turn once more to tragedy. The fourth century was an 
age of great actors, just as the fifth century had been an age 
of great poets. The principal actors of the fourth century filled 
a more important place in the history of tragedy than the 
dramatic poets themselves. Their fame was chiefly derived 
from their impersonations of characters out of the great 
tragedies of the past. A novel interpretation of a celebrated 
role, such as that of Antigone or Medea, was a much greater 
event in dramatic circles, and excited far more discussion, than 
the production of a new play. In exactly the same way the 
great English actors of the last hundred years or so are 
remembered, not so much for the new dramas which they 
brought out, as for their impersonation of parts like Hamlet 
and Othello. From the numerous references to Athenian actors 
of the fourth century, and to the old tragedies which they 
exhibited, it is possible to glean some interesting facts in 
regard to these revivals. We are able to trace the course of 
the popular taste, and to discover who were the favourite poets, 
and which were the plays in most demand. The three great 
masters of tragedy, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
occupied a position by themselves in popular estimation, and 
quite overshadowed all other poets. This is proved by the law 
of Lycurgus providing for the strict preservation of the text 
of their works, and prohibiting the interpolations of the actors. 
But though the existence of the law shows that the tragedies 
of Aeschylus were occasionally reproduced, and were therefore 
liable to corruption, it does not appear that in this later age 
Aeschylus was very popular upon the stage. The only allusion 
to a particular revival of his plays is that which occurs in one 
of the letters of Alciphron, where the tragic actor Licymnius 
is said to have been victorious in the Propompi of Aeschylus'. 
On the other hand the reproductions of plays of Sophocles 
and Euripides are very frequently referred to. And it is 

* See abore, pp. 33 and 41. * Alciphron Epist. iii. 48. 
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a significant fact that when the actor Satynis was consolii^ 
Demosthenes for the ill-success of his first speech before the 
assembly, and wished to point out to him the defectiveness 
of his elocution, he asked him to repeat 'a speech out of 
Sophocles or Euripides/ implying that these were the two 
poets whom every one knew'. In the Poetics of Aristotle 
the laws of the drama are based upon the plays of Sophocles 
and Euripides, while Aeschylus is comparatively disregarded. 
The simplicity of his plots and the elevation and occasional 
obscurity of his language were distasteful to an age which 
looked for ingenuity in the management of the incidents, and 
rhetorical facility in the style. These qualities were found to 
perfection in Euripides: hence his great popularity. There 
can be no doubt that Euripides was the favourite poet of the 
fourth century. A striking proof of the fact is supplied by 
the records of the tragic performances at the City Dionysia for 
the years 341-339 b.c. In each of these years the old tragedy 
selected for exhibition was one by Euripides. In 341 it was 
the Iphigeneia, in 340 it was the Orestes. The title of the play 
produced in 339 is lost, but the author was Euripides *. Other 
plays of his which were favourites upon the stage at this time 
were the Cresphontes, the Oenomaus, and the Hecuba, in all of 
which Aeschines is said to have played the part of tritagonist. 
The Oenomaus and the Hecuba are also mentioned as pla3rs in 
which the great actor Theodorus was especially effective. In 
the dream of Thrasyllus before the battle of Arginusae the plays 
which were being acted were the Phoenissae and the Supplices 
of Euripides'. Though the story of the dream is apocryphal, 
these two tragedies were doubtless popular ones during the 
fourth century. As to the plays of Sophocles, it is said that 
Polus, the contemporary of Demosthenes, and the greatest 
actor of his time, was celebrated for his performance of the 
leading parts in the Oedipus Tyrannus, the Oedipus Coloneus, 
and the Electra. The Antigone of Sophocles was often acted 

* Plut. Demosth. p. 849 A. Aelian Var. Hist. idv. 40 ; Plut. Fort. 
' Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 973. Alexand. 333 F ; Diod. Sic. xiii. 97. 

* Demosth. de Cor. %% 180, 267 ; 
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by Theodonis and by Aristodemus. A certain Timotheus used 
to make a great impression in the part of Ajax. Lastly, the 
Epigoni of Sophocles is mentioned in connexion with Androni- 
cuSy another contemporary of Demosthenes \ It is interesting 
to observe that of the plays which the popular taste of the 
fourth century had begun to select for revival by far the greater 
number are among those which are still extant. 

* Anl. Cell. vii. 5 ; Stob. Flor. 97, Fall. Leg. % 246 ; Schol. Soph. Ajax 
38 (ii. p. an Meineke); Demotth. 865 ; Athen. p. 584 D. 



CHAPTER III 

THE THEATRE 

§ I. IfUroductory 

The regulations concerning the dramatic competitions at 
Athens have now been described in detail, together with the 
circumstances attending the production of a play. The next 
point to be considered is the construction and general arrange- 
ment of the theatre. It would be beyond the scope of the 
present work to attempt to give an account of all the Greek 
theatres of which remains are in existence. In the following 
pages our attention will be confined mainly to the theatre cS 
Dionysus at Athens, which will serve as a specimen of the 
Greek t3rpe of theatre in generaP. The theatre at Athens^ 
whether regarded from the historical or the architectural point 
of view, is one of the most interesting buildings in the world. 
It was apparently the first stone theatre erected in Greece, 
and may therefore be regarded as the protot3rpe of all other 
ancient theatres, both Greek and Roman. It cannot indeed 
claim to have been contemporary with the most glorious period 
of the Attic drama. Recent investigations have shown that 
it was not built till after the middle of the fourth century. 
Still it occupied almost exactly the same site as the old wooden 
theatre in which the plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 

^ Thronghoat the present chapter my minute and admirable description of tbe 

account of the existing remains of the theatre has superseded all prevuws 

Athenian theatre has been taken almost treatises on the subject For the old 

entirely from Dorpfeld and Reisch, Das authorities see Preface to tbe First 

Griechische Theater, 1896. Dorpfeld's Edition, p. viii. 
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Euripides were first exhibited. It no doubt reproduced in 
a more permanent form tlie main features and characteristics 
of that ancient theatre. It was itself the scene of those great 
revivals of Attic tragedy in the fourth century to which we 
have already alluded. In connexion with a building of such 
importance the smallest details are not without interest. The 
object of the chapter will be, firstly, to give an account of the 
existing remains and present condition of this theatre ; secondly, 
to determine what must have been its original form and appear- 
ance, before the primitive design had been obscured by later 
alterations ; thirdly, from the evidence thus collected, and from 
other sources, to draw such inferences as seem possible con- 
cerning the old theatre of the fifUi century. It will be necessary 
at the same time to make occasional references to various other 
Greek theatres, both for the purpose of illustration and com- 
parison, and also in order to fill up the gaps in our information 
caused by the ruinous condition of the Athenian theatre. Many 
of these other theatres have lately been excavated in a thorough 
and systematic manner, at Epidaurus, Megalopolis, Delos, 
Eretria, and elsewhere. The discoveries made in the course 
of the excavations have added greatly to our knowledge of 
the Greek stage. 

The construction and general arrangement of a Greek theatre 
differed widely from any form of theatre to Ije found at the 
present day. In this respect, as in most others, a comparison 
between the ancient and modem drama reveals as many 
points of contrast as of similarity. The Greek theatre was 
exposed to the open air, and had no roof or covering of any 
kind. It was generally built upon the slope of a hill in or*^ 
near the city. It was of enormous magnitude, compared with a 
modem theatre, being intended to contain at one and the same 
time the whole theatre-going population of the city. The' 
largest part of it consisted of the auditorium, or tiers of seats 
for the spectators. These seats rose one above the other 
like a flight of steps, and were arranged in the form of a semi- 
circle with the two ends prolonged. The flat space at the 
bottom of the auditorium, corresponding to the stalls and pit 
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in a modem theatre, was called the orchestra or 'dancing-place/ 
and was used by the chorus only, the spectators being entirely 
excluded from it At the further end of the orchestra, facing 
the tiers of seats, rose the stage and the stage buildings. The 
stage was a long platform, much narrower than a modem stage, 
and was reserved for the actors, as opposed to the chorus. 
Thus it is obvious that the general spectacle presented by the 
interior of a Greek theatre during the representation of a drama 
must have been quite unlike anything we are accustomed to 
in modern times. The open-air building, the performance in 
broad daylight, the vast crowds of spectators, the chorus 
grouped together in the centre, the actors standing on the 
narrow stage behind them— all these characteristics of a Greek 
theatrical exhibition must have combined to produce a scene 
to which there is no exact parallel at the present day. This 
fact should be kept clearly in view, in discussing all questions 
connected with the Greek stage. Many errors have been 
caused, and many unnecessary difficulties have been raised, 
owing to the failure to realise the essential difference between 
the external features of the ancient and the modern drama. 



§ 2. The old Wooden Theatres at Athens. 

The type of theatre described above was of course only 
developed very gradually by the Athenians. It came into 
existence side by side with the growth of their drama. At 
first there was no permanent theatre. Attic tragedy grew 
out of the dithyrambs performed by choruses in honour of 
Dionysus. For such exhibitions all that was required was an 
orchestra, or circular dancing-place. The chorus performed 
in the middle, the spectators ranged themselves all round 
the ring. The first innovation was the introduction of a 
dialogue between the coryphaeus and the choreutae in the 
intervals of the choral odes. For the purpose of carrying 
on this dialogue the coryphaeus used to mount upon the 
sacrificial table which stood beside the altar in the centre of 
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the orchestral Such sacrificial tables are often found in 
ancient vase paintings by the side of the regular altars, and 
were used for cutting up the victims, or for receiving various 
bloodless offerings such as cakes and vegetables'. Both the 
table and the altar were called by the same name, Thymele^ 
This table, on which the coiyphaeus took his stand, surrounded 
by the choristers, was the prototype of the stage in the later 
Greek theatre. The next step in the development of the 
drama and of the theatre was the introduction of a single 
actor by Thespis. This actor took the part in the dialogue 
previously played by the coiyphaeus. But the part was now 
much expanded and developed. The actor, instead of remaining 
in the centre of the orchestra throughout the performance, 
used to come and go, and appear in many roles in succession, 
using a different costume on each occasion. A booth was 
erected just outside the orchestra, for him to change his dress 
and mask in. The platform on which he stood during the 
delivery of the dialogue was removed from the centre of the 
orchestra, and placed immediately in front of the booth, to 
facilitate his exits and entrances. This change led inevitably 
to others. The chorus, which had previously stood in a circle 
round the coryphaeus, now drew themselves up in lines facing 
the actor's platform, so as to converse with him in a natural 
manner. The spectators, instead of being ranged all round 
the orchestra, were confined to two-thirds of it. The remaining 
portion was taken up by the stage. 

Such then was the arrangement of the theatre in the latter 
part of the sixth century. There was a booth with a small 



> Pollux iv. 133 IXcdr 8* i}y rpdvcfa 
4pX*^> W ^ *P^ 6^frvi8ot cff rcf dyaiSds 
roTt x<>p<v*^f &wticfi»aro, Etym. Mag. 

bf TMS Aypoit i^oii^j /djww rA£t¥ XafioCaifs 
TpoYfrdfatf. Dorpfeld (Gricchische 
Theater, pp. 54, 278) thinks the ^X«$s 
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that Pollux thought the thymele was 
partly an altar and partly a platform. 
It means that he was uncertain which 
of the two it was. Probably he was 
thinking of the later sense of 9v/UKrf a 
'the stage.' 

* Cp. Cook on the Thymele in Greek 
Theatres, Classical Review, October 
1895, p. 371. 

* Snidas y. fftetp^; Pollux iv. 133; 
Etym. Mag. y. OvfuiXji. 
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platform for the actor. In front of it lay the orchestra, occupied 
by the chorus. The audience sat in rows round the orchestra, 
facing the platform. At this early period the seats provided 
for the audience were only temporary erections. They were 
called 'ikria,' and consisted of wooden benches rising in tiers 
one above the other, and resting on wooden supports'. The 
booth and platform were also mere temporary constructions 
of wood. But in these rude erections, hastily put up each 
year for the annual performances, were already to be found 
all the essential parts of the later Greek theatres. Nothing 
more was required than to change the material from wood to 
stone, and to introduce greater elaboration into the design. 
In course of time the old wooden benches developed into the 
magnificent amphitheatres of which the remains still survive. 
The booth and platform were converted into imposing stage- 
buildings. The recollection of their origin was preserved in 
their name. Even in the latest times, when the stage-buildings 
of a Greek theatre had come to be elaborate structures of stone, 
they were still called by the name 'skene,* which means 
properly a booth or tent. 

In this sketch of the early history of the Greek theatre one 
\/ point deserves especial notice. The most important part of 
/the whole building, and that which formed the starting-point 
/ in the process of development, was the orchestra, or place for 
the chorus. The auditorium and the stage-buildings were 
only later additions. In all theatres of purely Greek origin 
the orchestra continued to maintain its prominent position. 
All other parts were subordinated to it. The general con- 
ception of a Greek theatre was that of a building with a circular 
dancing-place in the centre, and with tiers of seats arranged 
round two-thirds of the ring, while the remaining side was 
occupied by the stage. The result was that all the spectators 
had an equally good view of the orchestra, while many of 

* Hesych. v. map alytipov eia . . . rd ' Biarpov, Cp. Bekk. Anecd. p. 354 ; 

Upm^ a k<Tr%¥ 6p$^ £iJAo ^x^''^^^ ffavidai Hesych. and Saidas v. Ucpux ; Eostatb. 

wpoiTZf^i/jthas, olo¥ fiaBfiovs, kip* aJt Od. p. 1 47 a. 
kKoBi^airro vp^ rov KaraaKtwiffBijveu 76 
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them had only a very poor view of the stage. This arrange- 
ment was no doubt quite natural at first, when the chorus 
was still the most conspicuous feature in the drama. But 
it may seem remarkable that it should have been retained in 
later times. We should remember however that ancient 
theatres were built, not only for the drama, but also for choral 
and musical competitions of the most various kinds. Among 
the Greeks these latter were held solely in the orchestra, 
and had nothing to do with the stage. As they far exceeded 
the dramatic performances in number, it was essential in a ^ 
Greek theatre that every member of the audience should have 
a clear and direct view of the orchestra ; the view on to the 
stage was a matter of secondary importance. In Roman 
theatres the case was different. Here all performances, choral, 
musical, and dramatic, were transferred to the stage; the 
orchestra was given up to the spectators. The arrangements 
were therefore considerably modified. The orchestra and 
auditorium were reduced in size to a semicircle \ The con- 
sequence was that the stage became a much more prominent 
object, and that all the spectators had a fairly good view 
of it. 

To return to the wooden theatres of the sixth century. As 
r^ards the place in which they were erected, two distinct 
traditions have been preserved by the ancient grammarians. 
Some of them say that, before the construction of a permanent 
theatre, all dramatic performances were held in the Lenaeon ; 
others say that they were all held in the market-place*. 
Neither of these two traditions can be entirely correct. The 
remains of an old orchestra belonging to the sixth century 
have been discovered not many years ago in the enclosure 
of Dionysus Eleuthereus at the foot of the Acropolis. It 
follows therefore as a matter of practical certainty that the 
dramatic performances at the City Dionysia must have been 

' All theatres, in which the orchestra according to Hesych. v. M Kqvai^ dyify, 

consists of an exact semicircle, are Phot. y. A^yoioy, Bekk. Anecd. p. 378 ; 

either Roman, or built under Roman in the market-place according to Phot, 

inflnence. See Vitmv. y. 6. t. Upia, Eostath. Od. p. 147a. 

' They were held in the Lenaeon. 
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given from the first in this orchestra, within the enclosure of 
the god of the festival. No doubt in the same way the 
Lenaeon was the original site of the performances at the 
Lenaea ; and to this extent the old grammarians are justified 
in their statement \ The tradition about the market-place is 
more doubtful. There were only two dramatic festivals in 
the year ; and each, as we have just seen, had its appropriate 
enclosure, where theatres were erected. A third site for the 
same purpose seems unnecessary. If we could assume that 
the Lenaeon was identical with the site in the market-place, 
then all difficulty would be removed. But this identification, 
as was pointed out in the previous chapter, is extremely 
doubtful ^ Possibly, however, the grammarians are right ; and 
in early times, before the dramatic contests had been officially 
regulated, the market-place was sometimes used for dramatic 
representations. It would be a natural place to choose for 
such a purpose. Plato, referring to his ideal city, speaks of 
'stages erected in the market-place* by the tragic poets'. 
Also there is no doubt that in ancient times the Athenian 
market-place contained an orchestral This orchestra dis- 
appeared in the course of the fifth century ; but the position 
in which it originally stood continued to be called by the 
same name at a much later period. In Plato's time books 
were sold there. Socrates, in his Apology, remarks that any 
one could buy the works of Anaxagoras in the orchestra for 
a drachma ^ It must have been here, then, if the tradition 
is true, that dramatic representations were occasionally given 
in the sixth century. But the ordinary place for such 
representations would be either in the Lenaeon or in the 
enclosure of Eleuthereus. 

A further piece of information concerning the primitive 
theatre has been preserved by the grammarians, and deserves 

* The term Biarpov KrjydiK6¥ men- kv tJ dyop^, Timaeus Lex. Plat v. 
tioned by Pollax (iv. lai) may refer to hpxffirpa' r^iros l«i^on)r <lf waa^^pfvpiv^ 
the old wooden theatre in the Lenaeon. Ma 'Ap/iMov uai 'Aptaroy^lrairas 

^ See aboTe, p. 37. clr^rcr. The statues of Harmodins and 

' Plat. Legg. SijC Aristogeiton were in the market-place. 

* Phot V. 6px!l(9rpar vp&rw Ukififi » Plat. ApoL a6D. 
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to be mentioned, though it is apparently not of much value. 
There was an old proverb in use at Athens, by which a bad 
scat at any spectacle was called the 'view from the poplar.* 
The grammarians give the following explanation. They say 
that at the old dramatic exhibitions the wooden benches for 
the spectators reached as far as a certain poplar; and that 
the people who could not get seats on the benches used to 
scramble up the poplar ^ Whether the poplar was supposed 
to be in the Lenaeon or the market-place is uncertain. The 
whole story has a rather suspicious appearance, and was very 
likely mere guess-work, invented to account for a current 
proverbial expression. 

Till the end of the sixth century the Athenians were 
contented with the rough temporary erections just described. 
But in 499, the year in which Aeschylus made his first appearance, 
there was an accident at one of their dramatic performances. 
The wooden benches on which the spectators were sitting 
collapsed. In consequence of this accident, as Suidas tells us, 
they resolved to build a more permanent theatre'. It was 
generally supposed, until quite recent times, that the theatre 
here mentioned was the great stone theatre still in existence. 
But DOrpfeld has now shown that this building was not 
b^un till the middle of the fourth century, and that there 
are no traces of a stone theatre at Athens previous to that 
date. What then was the building to which Suidas refers? 
The answer to this question has been supplied by a recent 
discovery of a very interesting kind. On digging down into 
the earth foundations of the present auditorium it has been 
ascertained that these foundations consist of two layers. The 
upper one belongs to the fourth century, as is shown by the 
fragments of pottery imbedded in it ; the lower one is proved 
by similar evidence to be not later than the fifth '. It follows 
therefore that the Athenians must have built earth embank- 

* SiddasY. dv'al'yf/pov^/a. Hesych. ica2 tie rovrov Biarpw ^ieo9oftij$rf 

TY. alytlpov $4a^ wop dytlpov Bio, $ia 'ABfiPoiois, 
wyt mlywifir' £usUth. Od. p. 147a. * Dorpfeld and Reiich, Griechiscbe 

s Siddas T. IIpar(pBf . . . owifitf rd Theater, p. 31. 
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ments for the support of the auditorium as early as the fifth 
century, and it is doubtless to this work that Suidas alludes. 
The innovation adopted in 499, in consequence of the accident, 
was not the erection of a stone theatre, but the substitution 
of solid earth foundations for the ' ikria ' or wooden supports 
on which the seats had previously rested. The new theatre 
still resembled the old one, in that the benches and the stage- 
buildings were made of wood ; but greater security and 
permanence were afforded by the erection of the embankments. 
The site chosen for this new theatre was the enclosure of 
Eleuthereus, where the City Dionysia, the most important of 
the dramatic festivals, was held. From this time forward all 
theatrical performances were transferred to the same enclosure. 
The Lenaeon was abandoned as a place of dramatic enter- 
tainment. Some critics maintain a contrary opinion, and 
suppose that the old wooden theatre at the Lenaeon continued 
to be used for the Lenaean festival until the erection of the 
stone theatre in the fourth century \ But this view is most 
improbable. The need for a secure auditorium in place of 
the previous ' ikria ' would be felt just as much at the Lenaea 
as at the City Dionysia. But there is no trace or record of 
a permanent theatre at the Lenaeon. The recurrence of the 
expression 'contests at the Lenaeon' down to the latter part of 
the fourth century proves nothing*. The phrase might easily 
have been retained, after its local significance was gone, by a 
kind of survival common in all languages. In just the same way 
the performances at the City Dionysia were still distinguished 
from all others as performances 'in the city,' when the 
reason for the distinction had long since disappeared. 

A few faint traces of this theatre of the fifth century are 
still to be discerned amid the remains of the later building, 
and will be found indicated in the plan (Fig. 3) '. The orchestra 
was the same as that which had already existed in the sixth 

^ Wilamowitz, Hennes, xxi. p. 6a a. Evegorns); Corp. Ins. Alt ii. 741 

Griech. Theater, p. 9. (334-331 B.C.). 

' Aristoph. Acham. 504 ; Plat. Prot * Griech. Theater, p. a6 folL 
337 D; Dem. Meid. { 10 (law of 
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:entury. Its position is determined by two fragments of 
Jie border, marked q and r, and by some excavations in the 
rock at t\ It lay a few yards to the south-east of the later 
orchestra. One peculiarity of this orchestra of the sixth and 
Sfth centuries is that, when it was originally constructed, its 
^uthern portion stood about six feet above the level of the 
idjacent ground. It was therefore supported and enclosed on 
this side by a wall of the same height, to which the fragments 
J and r belong. Later on the inequality of level was 
removed by piling up earth along the border-wall. Probably 
this alteration was made towards the end of the sixth century, 
i¥hen stage-buildings began to be erected; though it is 
[X>ssible that at first the gap between the orchestra and the 
stage-buildings was merely covered over with a wooden floor- 
ing. A similar instance ol an orchestra built on a slope, and 
ending on one side in a raised terrace, has been found at 
Thoricus \ But in this case, as there were no stage-buildings, 
:he inequality was allowed to remain. Very likely the theatre 
vas not used for dramatic purposes. As regards the auditorium 
of the fifth century, the earth embankments for the reception 
rf the seats have already been described. Three pieces of 
uicient masonry, marked k, /, and m in the plan, may perhaps 
be regarded as parts of the supporting walls which terminated 
khese embankments on each wing. The stage-buildings, being 
made of wood, have left no trace behind them of any kind. 
Their probable character will be discussed later on. 

It is evident, from the above description, that the theatre 
of the fifth century was a far less imposing structure than 
ivas once supposed. The result of recent excavations has 
been ta largely modify all our previous notions as to the 
jreat period of the Athenian drama. In place of the majestic 
stone theatre, in which it was once thought that the plays of 
Sophocles and Euripides were produced, we have now to 
picture to ourselves a simple wooden building, resting on 
:arth foundations, and devoid of all architectural ornament. 
rhe difierence is no doubt a great one. Still it is not perhaps 

^ Griech. Theater, p. iii. 
I 
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so great as might appear at first sight The impressiveness 
of the old Greek drama, regarded as a spectacle, depended 
on other considerations than the magnificence of the building 
in which it was exhibited. When the vast roofless amphi- 
theatre was filled from end to end with the concourse of 
citizens and strangers, it would make little difierence in the 
significance of the scene whether the benches were of wood 
or stone. The orchestra of a Greek theatre was always much 
the same in character, in the grandest as well as in the simplest 
theatres ; and the graceful evolutions of the chorus under the 
open sky would be equally efiective in both. The long scenic 
background, with its painted decorations, cannot have varied 
much in appearance, whether it rested on a wall of stone or 
on a wall of timber. Although therefore the theatre of the 
great Athenian dramatists was an unpretentious structure, as 
compared with those which were erected in after times, it 
is unnecessary to suppose that there was any corresponding 
inferiority in the outward splendour of the performances. 

§ 3. The Stone Theatre. 

The stone theatre, which we have now to describe, was 
built about the middle of the fourth century. The reasons 
for assigning this date to it are as follows \ In all the older 
portions of the building, which belong to the original plan, 
there is a certain similarity in the style of the workmanship, 
and in the nature of the materials employed, which points to 
the fourth century as the date of erectioa We have seen 
too that the upper foundations of the auditorium are proved 
to be not earlier than the fourth century by the fragments of 
pottery which they contain. Further than this, various minute 
pieces of evidence, leading to the same conclusion, have been 
discovered in different parts of the building. One of the stones 
used in the western wing of the auditorium bears, as a mason's 
mark, the letter Omega— a letter which was not introduced 
into Athens before the year 403 b.c. Another stone in the 

* Griech. Theater, p. 36 foU. 
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same wing contains an inscription, and has been built into the 
wall with the inscription inverted \ As the inscription itself 
is not eariier than the middle or end of the fifth century, 
the wall for which the stone was employed must obviously 
belong to a much later period. Again, part of the basis of 
a statue has been found in the theatre, inscribed with the first 
half of the name 'Astydamas.' The basis is shown by its 
shape to have fitted on to the inside corner of the west wing 
of the auditorium. As it is known that a statue of Astydamas 
was erected in the theatre about the year 340, it follows that 
this portion of the auditorium must have been finished at that 
date^ These archaeological indications are confirmed by 
literary evidence. A decree of the people has been preserved, 
belonging to the year 330 b.c, in which a vote of thanks is 
passed to a certain Eudemus of Plataea for lending a thousand 
yoke of oxen for * the construction of the Panathenaic race- 
course and the theatre '.' There is also the series of decrees 
and notices, referring to the finance administration of the 
orator Lycurgus, and ascribing to him, among other things, the 
' completion of the theatre *.' Lycurgus was finance minister 
between 338 and 326, and died about 325. These various lines 
of evidence, when taken in combination, appear to prove con- 
clusively that the theatre was begun about the year 350, and 
finished not later than 326 \ 

After the fourth century very few records have been preserved 
concerning the architectural history of the theatre. In the first 
century a. d. the stage-buildings were reconstructed. Part of 
the frieze still remains, with an inscription dedicating the 



^ Corp. Ins. Alt. i. 499. 

* Tragic Drama of the Greeks, p. 430. 

* Corp. Ins. Alt. ii. 1 76. 

* Pint. X. orat. 841 C kqX rh kv 
Lunr&cov Biarpw iwicraruv irekt^rrjfff, 
IbkL Psephism. iii vpbs 9k rot/rots 
l^fdtpya wapaKafiwv tow re vtaiatnitovs 
md rriP atctvo&^Krjv Koi rb Biarpov t6 
LumHruuebv i^tipydffaro ical iW€Ti\ia€, 
Has. i. 39. 16 olKo^ofOffMTa 8i lircW- 
Xf<rc itkp t6 94arpoy iripeuv vwap^afi4yojv, 
Hyperid. apnd Aptines, Rhet. Gr. i. 



p. 387 (Spengel) raxOtU Hi inl tJ 
Htoiic^fffi rSiv xprj/iCLTOtiv cSpc vdpovSj 
ijptcobofifjfft 9i t6 Biarpov^ rb ^HtioVf rd 
vfdfpiOj rpi^ptif ivoirfffarOy XifUyaf. 

* Cp. the fact that the comic poets of 
the fifth ccntnry speak of the seats of the 
spectators as ' benches ' {tiepia), implying 
that the theatre was still a wooden one 
at that time. Aristoph. Thesm. 395 
&(TT* €l0vs tlai6v7(i dwo rStv lKplot¥ \ hvO' 
fiX^vova* ^fjuis. Cratinus^ Frag. Incert. 
51 Itcpieav iftd^ffis. 
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work to the emperor Nero *. About two centuries later a certain 
Phaedrus erected a new stage, and commemorated the fact by 
some verses on one of the steps *. At this point all traces of 
the history of the theatre are lost. During the Middle Ages 
it disappeared so completely from view, that its very site was 
forgotten. For a long time modem travellers knew nothing 
upon the subject. The true site was first pointed out by 
Chandler in 1765. In 1862 excavations were commenced by the 
German architect Strack, and continued for three years. The 
theatre was again exposed to view, and large portions of it were 
found to have been preserved. Some further discoveries were 
made in 1877. Lastly, in 1886, 1889, and 1895 new excavations 
have been carried on under the direction of DOrpfeld, acting 
for the German Archaeological Institute. The result of these 
latest investigations has been to clear up many doubtful points 
in the history of the building, and the arrangement of its 
various parts. 

The new theatre, like the old one, was erected in the 
enclosure of Dionysus Eleuthereus. This enclosure lay at the 
foot of the Acropolis, by which it was bounded on the northern 
side. Its southern boundary may possibly be identical with 
certain fragments of an old wall, marked x in the plan. 
Within the enclosure were two temples of Dionysus, of which 
the foundations have recently been discovered. The oldest, 
marked /, was the nearest to the Acropolis, and is assigned by 
Dorpfeld to the sixth century. It contained the ancient image 
of Dionysus Eleuthereus which was carried in the annual 
procession at the City Dionysia. The more recent temple («) 
lay a few yards to the south of the old one. In it stood a gold 
and ivory statue of Dionysus made by Alcamenes towards the 
end of the fifth century. The temple itself was probably of 
the same date. Near this temple are the remains of a square 
foundation {w\ also of the fifth century, which possibly served 
as the basis for an altar '. The site chosen for the new theatre 

^ Cozp. Ins. Att. iii. 158. ^oTSpof Zou^Xov ^oidrropoi'ArBi^os 6,px6i. 

' Corp. Ins. Att. iii« 239 coi r6df ' Pans. i. ao. 3; Griecb. Theater, 

HoKby h€v(t *pi\6f>ytt fifjita Bi-fyrpov | p. lo foil. 
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was almost identical with that of the old one, but lay a few 
yards further to the north-west The reasons for this change 
were apparently twofold. By bringing the auditorium closer 
to the Acropolis^ it was possible to make a more extensive use 
of the slope of the hill as a support for the tiers of seats. At 
the same time a larger space was left between the orchestra 
and the old temple of Dionysus, and so afforded more room for 
the stage-buildings. In one respect the position of the theatre 
differed from that usually adopted in later times. The audi- 
torium faced almost directly towards the south. This arrange- 
ment was generally avoided by the Greeks, and Vitruvius 
expressly warns architects against the danger of adopting it, 
because of the terrible heat caused by the midday sun glaring 
into the concavity of the theatre *. But at Athens there were 
special reasons on the other side. If the theatre was to be 
built in the enclosure of Eleuthereus, the only natural position 
was along the slopes of the Acropolis, and facing towards the 
south. The rising ground supplied an excellent foundation 
for the central portion of the auditorium. The choice of any 
other situation would have involved the erection of costly and 
elaborate substructures. The Athenians therefore, from motives 
of economy, preferred the southern aspect, in spite of its obvious 
disadvantages. The same course was also adopted in the 
theatres of Eretria and Syracuse. -^ 

In proceeding to describe in detail the form and construction [ 
of the theatre it will be convenient to take the different portions / 
in succession. A Greek theatre is naturally divided into three^ 
parts, the auditorium, the orchestra, and the stage-buildings. 
In the following description the auditorium will be considered 
first, the orchestra next. The stage-buildings, as forming the 
most difficult part of the whole subject, will be reserved iorf 
the last ^" ^ 

§ 4. The Auditorium, 

Following the arrangement just mentioned, we come first of 
all to the auditorium. A plan of the existing remains of the 

* Vitruv. V. 3. a. 
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theatre is here inserted (Fig. 3) \ Together with the two views 
of the theatre, which are given in the frontispiece and at the 
commencement of the present chapter, it will enable the reader 
to understand the following details without much difficulty. The 
auditorium, or the portion of the theatre containing the seats 
for the spectators, was called the 'cavea' in Latin; but there 
was no technical term for it in Greek. In almost all Greek 
theatres it was built upon the side of a hill, so that the natural 
slope of the ground might serve as a foundation for the tiers 
of seats. At Athens, as we have seen, the rising ground at 
^he foot of the Acropolis was utilized for this purpose, and 
supported the central part of the building. . It was only at the 
two wings, on the east and west, that artificial substructures 
were necessary, in order to bring the back seats up to the 
proper height. The walls by which the auditorium was bounded 
on the outside have been preserved to a certain extent, and 
suffice to mark clearly the original shape of the building. On 
the western side of the theatre, from a to 6, where a strong 
support was required for the embankment, a device was adopted 
which is still commonly employed at the present day. If a 
single wall had been erected, it must have been of enormous ^ 
width. As a substitute two narrow walls wer.e built in parallel 
lines, with cross-walls at intervals, and the intervening space 
was filled up with earth. Thus the same result was obtained 
at a less expense. Along the north-western curve of the 
theatre, between b and c^ a single wall proved sufficient, owing 
to the diminishing size of the embankment. At the point c the 
rock of the Acropolis abutted upon the theatre, and was hollowed 
out into a regular curve. This is without doubt the portion 
of the theatre referred to by the ancients as Katatome, or 'the 
Cutting*.' In the rock at this place is a natural grotto enlarged 

^ The plan is copied from that given ytvtmjK^ ry w(>6Tfpov «tci x^PTfi"' ^ratai, 

in Griech. Theater, Tafel I. teai iniypaipw knl r^y KaTarofifjv rrjs 

* Harp. V. ifaTQTO/ijJ* 'TTrfp€iirfi h 7^ -nirpas, Beklc. Anecd. p. 270. ai nara- 

Kar^ ArjfjLoa$4yovt' xal leaff^/ttvos K&roi TOfiij ij dpx^or^ 4 '^ ^^H*^ 4 y^pos 

inrd tJ Kararon^, ^i\6xopos 8i h €«t|7 t» tov Otarpov KaT€Tfiri$rfj kwtl ip 6p€i 

ovTOits' Alffxpaioi *Aya'yvp&(rios dviBrfxt /caT€crK€va<iTcu. 
T^¥ bnip Btirpov r/Hvoda Karapyvp&aaif 
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by artificial means, and 34 ft. long by 20 ft. broad. Here 
Thrasyllus erected an elaborate monument to commemorate 
his victory with a chorus of men in 319 B.C. In front of 
the grotto stood three columns supporting an entablature, 
and surmounted by a statue of Dionysus. On the architrave 
was an inscription recording the victory of Thrasyllus. Inside 
the grotto were statues of Apollo and Artemis, destroying the 
children of Niobe. In modern times the grotto has been con- 
verted into a chapel of Our Lady. The columns and entablature 
were in excellent preservation when Stuart visited Athens, 
but they were shattered by a mine during the Greek revolution. 
Above the grotto are two columns, which were erected to com- 
memorate victories with dithyrambic choruses. On the capitals 
can still be seen the holes made to receive the legs of the 
tripods'. After the Katatome the eastern boundary wall, 
from / to g, is very peculiar in shape. But the reason of 
the irregularity has not yet been explained, owing to the 
scantiness of the remains in this part of the theatre. The 
two wings of the auditorium are terminated on the south by 
the walls marked a-a and g-g. These walls are of unequal 
length, the eastern wall being about iii ft., the western only 
88 ft. They are not in the same straight line, but if continued 
inwards would meet in an obtuse angle in the orchestra. This 
arrangement was the one generally adopted by the Greeks. 

The above description, together with the plan, will give 
a fair idea of the general outline of the auditorium. It will 
readily be seen that the Athenian theatre had none of that 
symmetry and harmonious beauty of design which is con- 
spicuous in so many of the later Greek theatres. Its shape 
was far from regular. If we compare it with the theatre of 
Epidaurus (Fig. 6), which was built at the end of the fourth 
century, we shall perceive at once the great inferiority of the 
Athenian theatre in point of grace and symmetry of outline. 

* Pans. i. 21. 5; Corp. Ins. Att. ii. see Harrison and Venall, Mythology 

1247; Stuart and Revett's Antiquities and Monuments of Ancient Athens, 

of Athens, ii. 8. For a detailed de- p. 266 foil, 
scription of the Thrasyllus monument 
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In most Greek theatres the auditorium was of the same width 
from one end to the other, and was shaped in a symmetrical 
curve. In the theatre at Athens the two wings of the auditorium 
are narrowed so considerably towards the south as to be less 
than half the depth of the central part. The outside boundary 
does not run in a regular curve, but is very much flattened 
where it encounters the rock of the Acropolis, and terminates 
in a straight line at each of the southern corners. But the 
strangest point of all is that the eastern wing, at its termination, 
is several yards wider than the western wing — an arrangement 
utterly destructive of symmetry of design. The theatre at 
Athens was built for use rather than for show. It was not, 
like the theatre at Epidaurus, designed on one harmonious 
plan. Its shape was determined by the conformation of the* 
ground and by the situation of the adjoining rocks. Hence 
the irregularity of its outline. Although therefore it is the 
most interesting of Greek theatres on account of its historical 
associations, in point of mere beauty it cannot take the highest 
rank. 

We now come to the interior of the auditorium. The boundary 
between the auditorium and the orchestra is denoted by the 
dark line in the plan. It will be observed that in the theatre 
of Dionysus the inside boundary of the auditorium consists of a 
semicircle with the two ends prolonged in parallel straight lines. 
This was not the plan usually followed in Greek theatres. In most 
of the later theatres the two ends of the semicircle were prolonged 
in the same curve as before, so that the inside boundary of the 
auditorium formed about two-thirds of a regular circle. The 
eflTect of this arrangement was that the spectators sitting at the 
extremities of the two wings faced towards the centre of the 
orchestra, and away from the stage. Nor is this surprising. It 
was previously pointed out that in Greek theatres, where the 
choral and musical contests greatly outnumbered the dramatic, 
the orchestra was always the most important part of the whole 
building. But the arrangement adopted at Athens, of prolonging 
the two ends of the semicircle in a straight line, had the advantage 
of giving the spectators in the wings a much better view of the 
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stage. The same plan was also adopted in the theatre of 
the Peiraeeus, and in the theatres of Assos, Acrae, and 
Termessos. At Epidaurus and Magnesia a third plan was 
pursued, differing from both the above. The two ends of 
the semicircle were prolonged, not in a straight line, nor yet 
in the same curve as before, but from a new centre, and with 
a longer radius, so that while they converged to a certain 
extent, they did not converge so much as in the ordinary Greek 
theatres. This arrangement, which may be regarded as a com- 
promise between the other two, is perhaps the most beautiful of 
them all. It is apparently recommended by Vitruvius, though 
the passage in which he refers to it is extremely ambiguous, 
and has been interpreted in various other ways \ 

The interior of the auditorium consisted of a series of stone 
seats rising tier above tier in a gentle slope from the boundary 
of the orchestra to the outside extremities of the building. 
Immediately under the cliff of the Acropolis the seats were 
carved out of the living rock. With this exception they were 
lade of Peiraic limestone. In some of the upper portions of 
the theatre they were fixed upon conglomerate foundations. 
But in most parts they were placed directly upon the bare 
earth, and were therefore easily capable of being removed. 
For this reason the greater number of them have disappeared, 
having been taken away during the Middle Ages for building 
purposes. All that remain are from twenty to thirty rows in 
the bottom of the theatre, and portions of a few rows at the 
top. From these, however, it is possible to obtain a clear 
conception of the style and arrangement of the auditorium. 
In order to make the following description more intelligible, an 
illustration is here inserted, consisting of a restoration of the 
extremity of the eastern wing (Fig. 4). In this illustration a is 
the orchestra, b the eastern entrance into the orchestra, c the 
southern boundary wall of the east wing of the auditorium *. 

To proceed with the description of the seats. The lowest 

* See Griech. Theater, p. 169 foil.; ' The illustration is copied, with 

Capps, Vitrnvius and the Greek Stage, a few alterations, from Zeitschrift fur 
p. 18 foil. bildende Kunst, xiii. p. 197. 
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step of the auditorium rose about ten inches above the level of 
the orchestra, and then sloped gently upward towards the front 
row of seats, where it reached a height of fourteen inches. It 
was built of large slabs of stone, and formed a sort of passage 
between the orchestra and the seats. The curve of the seats 
did not coincide exactly with the curve of the orchestra, but 
was drawn from a centre rather more to the south, and receded 
slightly on the two wings. As a consequence the passage was 
wider at the sides than in the centre, the width at the sides 
being about eight feet, the width at the centre only four. The 




Flo. 4. 
same variety of curve is found in the theatre at the Peiraeeus ; 
and DOrpfeld supposes that it was adopted tn order to give 
tnore room at the entrances of the passage, where the press 
of people would be the greatest '. The first row of seats was 
far superior to the others, and consisted of marble thrones 
frith backs to them. Each throne was about 25 inches wide 
and S3 inches deep. In the centre was the throne of the priest 
of Dionysus, slightly larger than the others, and elaborately 
and beautifully carved. This throne, unlike the rest, was pro- 
vided with a canopy resting on wooden posts, the holes for 
which are still visible. Many of the thrones, including that 
of the chief priest, had receptacles in front of them in which 
footstools might be placed. The thrones were originally sixty- 
' Grkcb. Theater, p. 51. 
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seven in number, but only sixty of them are now preserved. 
Fourteen of these were no longer standing in their proper 
position at the time of the first excavations. Some of them 
had been designedly removed in Roman times, when certain 
alterations were made in the front row; others had been 
accidentally displaced. Most of them have now been restored 
to their original site. That the thrones belong to the fourth 
century, and were erected in the time of Lycurgus, appears 
to be proved by the excellence of the workmanship. Each 
of them has an inscription in the front, recording the title of 
the priest or ofScial for whom the seat was reserved. These in- 
scriptions are all of the Hellenistic or Roman period ; but behind 
them are faint traces of older inscriptions, which may possibly 
go back to the fourth century. The practice of erecting superior 
seats in the first row for people of distinction was a common 
one in Greek theatres. At Megalopolis, for example, the front 
bench was provided with a back, though it was not divided 
into separate seats, as at Athens. In the theatre of Epidaurus ^ 
there were three rows of superior workmanship, one at the 
bottom of the auditorium, and two others halfway up the slope, 
one on each side of the longitudinal passage. But the most 
peculiar arrangement was that adopted at Oropus and Priene. 
At Oropus five magnificent thrones were placed inside the ring 
of the orchestra itself, and well in front of the lowest tier of 
seats, each throne standing a few yards distant from the other. 
At Priene a long stone bench with a back was erected in the 
same position, and in this bench five thrones were inserted 
at regular intervals \ 

Immediately behind the line of thrones there was a vacant 
space about 33 inches wide. Then came what appears to be 
a small step. But DOrpfeld has shown that this step is 
merely the back part of an ordinary seat, of which the front 
portion has been removed. In the original theatre there was 
a regular tier of seats following closely on the thrones. But 
in later times the front half of this tier was taken away. 

^ Gardner and Loring, Excavations pp. loi, 121 ; Schrader, Berl. Phil, 
at Megalopolis, p. 74; Griech. Theater, Wochenschrift, April 16, 1898, p. 508. 
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The object of the change, as DOrpfeld thinks, was to open 
out a wide space for the reception of a row of wooden thrones, 
which might serve as a supplement to the marble ones\ 
After the step which we have just described began the first 
of the ordinary tiers of seats, which were continued in exactly 
the same style from this point up to the top of the building. 
The shape of the seats is very much the same as in other 
Greek theatres. Their dimensions are as follows. Each seat 
was 13 inches high, and was hollowed out slightly in front, 
so that the person sitting on it might have more freedom 
for his legs. The surface of the seat was 33 inches across, 
and was divided into three distinct portions. The first part 
was for sitting upon, and was 13 inches deep. The second 
part was 2 inches lower, and was intended to receive the feet 
of the persons upon the seat above. It was 16 inches across. 
The third part was merely a narrow edge, of the same level 
as the first part, and 4 inches deep. The height of the tiers, 
as we have seen, was 13 inches. If we add to this the 2 inches 
of the depression in front, it raises the height of the actual 
seat to 15 inches. A seat of this kind would be rather low 
for a man of average size. But it was the practice of the 
Greek spectator to provide himself with a cushion, which 
would raise the surface to a more comfortable level. The 
structure of the tiers in the manner described appears to 
have been due to a desire for economy in the use of space. 
In a Greek theatre, where an immense number of people had 
to be accommodated with seats in tolerable proximity to the 
orchestra and stage, it was necessary to place them as close 
together as possible. If the surface of each tier had been 
perfectly flat from front to back, the distance between the 
successive tiers must have been considerably increased, in 
order to obtain a height of 15 inches. The depression in the 
tiers provided the requisite height, while allowing a much 
smaller interval. Along the front of the rows of seats were 
two sets of vertical lines engraved in the stone. The lines 
in the first set were 13 inches apart ; the lines in the second, 

^ Griech. Theater, p. 44. 
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which are rather fainter, were at intervals of i6 inches. 
Probably the second series of lines was intended to mark off 
the separate seats. In the first series the intervals are too 
narrow for this purpose, and can only have served as general 
measures of distance. 

For the purpose of giving access to the different parts of 
the auditorium a series of passages ran in divergent lines, 
like the spokes of a wheel, from the orchestra up to the 
outside boundary. The passages were fourteen in number, 
and the two upon the extreme south at each side adjoined 
immediately upon the boundary walls. In theatres of large 
size, such as those of Epidaurus and Aspendos, it was usual 
to insert extra passages in the upper part of the auditorium. 
The manner in which they were arranged will be seen by 
looking at the plan- of the Epidaurus theatre (Fig. 6). At 
Athens the upper portion of the building has so entirely 
disappeared that it is impossible to say whether it ever con- 
tained additional passages of this kind. But the great size 
of the theatre makes it probable that such was the case. 
These vertical passages were always very narrow, in order 
to save room. At Athens they were only about 27 inches in 
width, the result being that not more than one person could 
ascend at a time. The arrangement of the steps along the 
passages in the Athenian theatre was altogether exceptional, 
and is only paralleled at the Peiraeeus. In all other Greek 
theatres each tier of seats had two steps corresponding to it 
in the vertical passages. But at Athens, and also at the 
Peiraeeus, there was only one step for each tier of seats. 
As the seats were 13 inches high, while the steps were only 8J, 
it was necessary to make up the difference by building the 
steps with a sloping surface. The surface was furrowed over, 
to make the ascent more easy. The fourteen passages divided 
the auditorium into thirteen blocks. Such blocks were called 
'cunei* or 'wedges' in Latin, because of their shape. In 
Greek they were called 'kerkides,' from their resemblance to 
the 'kerkis,* a tapering rod used in weaving*. The front row 

* Pollux, iv. 123. 
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in each 'kerkis' contained five marble thrones, with the 
exception of the two * kerkides ' on the extreme south of each 
wing, which contained six thrones each; so that the total 
number of marble thrones was sixty-seven. 

In addition to the vertical passages all Greek theatres of 
any size were also intersected by one or two longitudinal 
passages, called * praecinctiones ' in Latin. These passages ^ 
divided the auditorium into sections, called ' belts ' or ' girdles *^ 
in Greek technical terminology ^ A passage of this kind may 
still be traced in the upper part of the theatre of Dionysus. 
Its course is determined by the foundations at d^ by certain 
excavations in the rock at e, and by the two entrances at 
b and/. The great width of the passage — about 15 feet — is 
explained by the fact that it was also intended to serve as 
a road. From ancient times there had been a road at the 
foot of the Acropolis, running from east to west. Traces of 
this old road have been discovered during the excavations 
of 1889, and lie about 26 feet below the level of the present 
auditorium. When its course was intercepted by the erection 
of the theatre, this passage was constructed on a larger scale 
than usual, to serve as a substitute. On ordinary occasions, 
when the theatre was empty, it would be used as a public 
highway'. That it formed a conspicuous object in the midst 
of the auditorium is shown by a coin in the British Museum 
(Fig. 5), which contains on one side a rude representation 
of the theatre at Athens '. On this coin, in spite of the rough- 
ness of the design, the passage stands out very prominently. 
Whether there was a second longitudinal passage in the 
Athenian theatre is uncertain. But the space to the north 
of the existing passage is so small when compared with the 
space to the south of it, that it seems reasonable to infer that 
there was another passage lower down, dividing the under part 
of the auditorium into two sections. It was the fashion in 

1 8ca{id[;/ia7a, Corp. Ins. Gr. 4283; inscription for 250 B.C. See Bull. Corr. 

{wroi, Malal. p. 222. The longitudinal Hell., 1894, P* ^^^ ^oU. 
passages are called Zihtoi in the Delian ^ Griech. Theater, p. 41. 

inscription for 269 B.C. The upper belt ' The copy is taken from Wieseler's 

of seats is called iviBtarpoy in the Denkmaler des Buhnenwesens, i. 1. 
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Roman theatres to erect a portico along the top of the 
auditorium, following the line of the uppermost tier of seats \ 
But there are no traces of such a portico in the theatre at 
Athens, or in any other theatre of purely Greek origin. 
.^.' The following facts and measurements will give some idea 
of the size and capacity of the Athenian theatre. The distance 
between the inside corners of the auditorium was 72 feet. The 
distance between the outside corners was 288 feet. In the 
centre of the auditorium, from north to south, it is calculated 
that there must have been 78 tiers of seats. Of course on each 
of the two wings the number of tiers would be considerably less 




Fig. 5. 

than half that amount. The arrangements throughout were 
designed with the view of bringing together the largest possible 
number of people within the smallest possible compass. The 
vertical passages were little over two feet in width. The seats 
were constructed in such a manner that the spectators could 
be packed tightly together, without any space being wasted. 
As the theatre was in the open air the close crowding of the 
audience was no doubt much less intolerable than it would have 
been in a covered building. At the same time the situation of 
the spectator cannot have been a very comfortable one. He 
had to remain cramped up in one position, with no back to 
lean against, and with very little opportunity of moving his 
limbs. That the Athenians were willing to put up with such 

* Vitniv. V. 6. 4. 
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inconveniences for several days in succession is a proof of 
their enthusiastic devotion to music and the drama. The total 
number of people who could be accommodated in the theatre 
at Athens is shown by recent calculations to have been about 
17,000 \ The theatres at Epidaurus and Megalopolis held 
nearly the same number*. Plato, referring to the wooden 
theatre of his own time, speaks of ' more than thirty thousand 
spectators'.' But this must have been an exaggeration. The 
old theatre of the fifth century is not likely to have been larger 
and more capacious than the theatre of Lycurgus. 

The auditorium, unlike the rest of the building, was subjected 
to very little alteration in later times. The parts of it which are 
still preserved remain in much the same state as in the age 
of Lycurgus. The various successive changes in the style of 
the dramatic performances, while they led to corresponding 
changes in the orchestra and the stage-buildings, had naturally 
no effect upon the structure of the auditorium. A few inno- 
vations were introduced in the Roman period, mostly for the 
purpose of increasing the comfort of the more distinguished 
spectators. We have seen that in the old theatre the only person 
provided with a canopy was the priest of Dionysus. The same 
luxury was now extended to all the people in the front benches. 
An awning was erected on wooden posts to protect them from, 
the sun. Three lines of holes for the reception of the posts 
may still be traced in the stone-work, one in front of the 
thrones, one behind, and one in the second row of ordinary 
seats. It seems that about this date there was an increase in 
the number of people for whom seats of honour were required. 
The front row of the ordinary benches was removed, in the 

* Griech. Theater, p. 45. Dorpfeld (Gardner), or 18,700 (Schultz); Epi- 
obtains this result by allowing for danrus about 17,000 (Gardner). These 
each person a space of 16 inches — the calculations however should be slightly 
distance between the yertical lines al- reduced, as they are based on an allow- 
ready mentioned (p. 1 26). Sixteen inches ance of only 1 3 inches for each person 
would be very narrow for the purpose. (see above, p. 125), which is certainly 
If 19 inches is allowed, he calculates too small. See Excavations at Megalo- 
that the theatre would have held about polls, p. 69. 

14,000 people. ' Plat Symp. I75E. 

* Megalopolis held about 17,000 
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way already described, to supply the necessary space. Single 
marble thrones were also set up here and there in the rows 
further back. Another change, which involved some disfigure^ 
ment of the building, was made about the same time. A large 
stone basis, approached by steps, was erected in front of the 
sixth vertical passage, thus closing the approach to that passage, 
and also necessitating the removal of four of the marble thrones, 
which were placed elsewhere. The basis was probably intended 
as a sort of royal box, and held a special throne reserved for 
people of imperial rank. A similar basis was also erected, 
probably for the same purpose, behind the seat of the priest 
of Dionysus. 

§ 5. The Orchestra. 

[^ After the auditorium the next great division of the theatre is 

the orchestral This was the name given to the flat surface 

enclosed between the stage-buildings and the inside boundary 

of the auditoriumj It was called the orchestra, or 'dancings 

place,' because in Greek theatres it was reserved for the 

. performances of the chorus y In later times it was also called 

j the Sigma, because its shape resembled the semicircular figure 

I which was adopted in the fourth century as the symbol of the 

letter sigma^ In one place the word 'konistra* i^ employed 

\^^ to denote the orchestra '. Konistra means properly the arena 

of a wrestling-school. It would hardly be applicable as a term 

for the early Greek orchestras, which were used for music and 

dancing, but not for gymnastic contests. Probably therefore 

this meaning of the word was of late origin, and first arose 

in the Roman period, when Greek theatres occasionally became 

the scene of gladiatorial contests. Among the Romans the 

orchestra was given up to the spectators, and the performances 

of singers and dancers took place upon the stage. Hence the 

later Greek commentators and grammarians often used the word 

* Phot. V, opx^orpa , . . rod Bfdrpov ' Suidas v. ampr^ ... 1) Kov'urrpa^ 
rh ledrw ijfUKVKXioy, oi ical ol x^P^^ i^^ rovriun rh k&tv Ida^os rov Btdrpov. 
icai wpxovyro. The same scholium is repeated in Schol. 

• Bekk. Anecd. p. 270. 21 4 ^px^frrpa Gr^or. Nazianz. laud. patr. 355 B. 
ij vw ffiyfta \€yofiivrj. Ibid. p. 286. 16. 
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'orchestra' improperly to denote the stage, which in Roroiin 
theatres had now become the actual dancing-place. This later 
signification of the term has given rise to much confusion. 
When a Greek scholiast speaks of the orchestra, it is necessary 
to look carefully to the context, to see whether he means the 
stage, or the orchestra in its proper sense *• 

The orchestra in the Athenian theatre is mostly of very late 
date, and contains but few traces of the original structure. 
Our knowledge of the early Greek orchestra has to be derived 
from other sources. Before proceeding to discuss this part of 
the subject, it will be convenient in the first place to give a brief 
description of the existing remains in the theatre at Athens. 
The only portion of the old orchestra of Lycurgus which has 
been preserved is the gutter. This gutter, which was intended 
to drain off the water from the tiers of seats, ran immediately 
inside the border-line of the auditorium. It was made of 
limestone, and was about a yard in width. At the western 
comer it was 31 inches deep, but increased in depth all the 
way round to the eastern comer, where the depth was 43 
inches. Here it made a sudden drop of about a yard, and 
then ran off in a south-easterly direction underneath the stage- 
buildings. It had no covering, except opposite the vertical 
passages, where it was bridged over with slabs of limestone. 
Apart from this gutter the greater part of the present orchestra 
belongs to the time of Nero. At this date considerable changes 
were made. The stage was probably pushed forward as far 
as the two comers of the auditorium. L.The orchestra, having 
been thus largely reduced in size, was covered over with the 
marble pavement which still remains^ This pavement consists 
for the most part of rectangular slabs, placed in lines parallel 
to the stage. But in the centre there is a large rhombus-shaped 
figure, bordered with two strips, and paved with small slabs 
also of a rhombus shape. In the middle of the figure is a block 

* E-g. Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 505 rhv \6yov voiowrax. Here i>pxh^''P^ 

\pi the chonu) iaraat iikv y^p icard obviously - Xoyuov, Cp. Suidas y. 

rroix^iw oi wp6s r^ opxiffrpav dvofixi- cr/njvi}; Isidor. Origg. xviiL 44 * orchestra 

torrcr tray 5i vapafiwaiVt i<f>€(fis aatem pulpitom erat scaenae.' 
Mrrcr Koi wpos rovv Btariis fiXiwoyra 

K 2 
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containing a small circular depression, which was probably 
intended to receive an altar of Dionysus. At the time when 
the pavement was constructed, the gutter was also covered over 
entirely with slabs of marble, with rosette-shaped openings at 
intervals. Some of these openings have been preserved, and 
are indicated in the plan. At the same time a marble balus- 
trade was erected in front of the first step of the auditorium. 
It is marked by the dark line in the plan. Most of it is still 
standing, and consists of marble slabs bound together by iron 
clamps, and 43 inches high. The purpose of the balustrade 
must have been to serve as a protection to the spectators in 
the front rows, when the orchestra was given up to gladiatorial 
combats or similar exhibitions. After these innovations of the 
Neronian period the orchestra seems to have been untouched 
until about the end of the third century a.d., when Phaedrus 
erected his new stage. It was then made water-tight, for the 
purpose of holding mimic sea-fights in it The gutter was filled 
up, and the rosette-shaped openings closed. Traces of the pipes 
used for letting on and letting off the water for the sea-fight 
have been discovered in various parts of the building. 

In the course of recent excavations underneath the orchestra 
two discoveries have been made. It appears that at some 
unknown period certain tunnels of irregular shape, and too 
small to serve as passages, were bored through the rock, but 
filled up again as soon as made. Also, just in front of the 
Roman stage, the rock was cut away in a straight line, and the 
cutting was continued as far as the stage-buildings, the interval 
being filled up with earth. The purpose of both these works is 
quite uncertain \ 

It will be seen, from the above description, that the remains of 
the Athenian theatre throw very little light upon the character 
of the ancient orchestra. Fortunately, during the last ten or 
fifteen years, a large number of other theatres have been exca- 
vated, which suffered less from reconstruction, and in which 
the orchestras have been left more or less in their original con- 
dition. The finest and best preserved of these is the theatre 

> Griech. Theater, pp. 57, 58. * 
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of Epidaunis, which was built at the end of the fourth century '. 
It is described by Pausanias as the most beautiful theatre in 
the world*. A plan of the building (Fig. 6) is here inserted, 
together with a view taken from the north-east (Fig. 7)'. The 
evidence derived from this and other theatres will enable us 
to clear up many questions in connexion with the orchestra, to 
which the Athenian theatre supplies no answer. 




\_Jn the early Greek theatres, as already pointed out, the 
orchestra was the most important paiC} The stage-buildings 
were a mere appendage. The seats of the spectators were so 
arranged, that while every one bad an excellent view of the 



' Fof the date tee Giiech. Theater, dfyiovfai t) j) siAAoM frtan ifX'''^"^^* 



p. 119 ff. ; Christ, Ktnrngi. bayer. 
Akad. der Witteo. 1S94, p. 30 B. ; 
L^chat, ^pidanre, p. 106. 

' Fans. ii. 37. j "Vmaaafiott Si Iffri 

Mat 4i«v -ri fiir fip failtaiair mAi 

ptyUv n 'AptUaur ri tr my6x.f riKa- 



i{i6-xp'aiTi HiA-iiAuTin T^f ri UarfOf 

TUvTO Kol dU^iia ri wtpi^pit iwoi^m it. 
' The view li copied from a photo- 
graph taken b; Piof. £nie*t Gaidner, 
and kindly lent for rcptodaclion. The 
plan i* from Banmciiter'i DcokttuUer, 

iii. p. 173s- 
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orchestra, the view of the stage was in many cases a very 
poor one. When the Romans gave up the orchestra to the 
spectators, and transferred all the performances to the stage, 
they made various alterations in the arrangement and pro- 
portions of the theatre. They largely diminished the size of 
the orchestra, by bringing the stage several yards forward ; and 
at the same time they cut off considerable portions from the two 
ends of the auditorium. In this way they were enabled to make 
the stage much deeper, so as to accommodate a larger number 
of performers. By shortening the wings of the auditorium 
they abolished those seats which looked away from the stage. 
Vitruvius gives some interesting directions for determining the 
proper proportions of a Greek and Roman theatre \ According 
to his figures the orchestra in a Roman theatre constituted 
an exact semicircle. The front line of the stage coincided 
precisely with the diameter of the orchestra. In a Greek 
theatre the stage was placed much further back. The distance 
between the central point of the front line of the stage and the 
central point in the opposite circumference of the orchestra was 
six-sevenths of the diameter of the orchestra. In a Greek 
theatre therefore, according to this statement, if the circum- 
ference of the orchestra was prolonged so as to form a complete 
circle, it would be found that the front line of the stage only 
intersected a very small portion of that circle. None of the 
existing theatres coincide exactly with the rules laid down by 
Vitruvius. Sometimes the stage stands further back than he 
directs, as at the Peiraeeus. Sometimes it reaches further 
forward, as at Megalopolis. But in most cases the deviation is 
very slight, and his description, taken as a general statement, 
may be regarded as approximately true. The fact is instructive. 
The largeness of the space allotted to the orchestra by the 
arrangement above described enables us to realise very clearly 
the subordinate position of the stage in Greek theatres. 

Vitruvius in the above account uses the word ' orchestra * in 
its ordinary sense, to denote the whole space included within 
the border-line of the auditorium. But we may limit the mean- 

* Vitniv. V. 6 and 7. 
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ing of the word, and confine it to the actual dancing-place, 
excluding the gutter which usually ran inside the auditorium. 
If this is done, it will be found that in many Greek theatres 
the circumference of the orchestra, when prolonged, forms 
a complete circle, without touching the stage. The theatre of 
Epidaurus (Fig. 6) offers a good example \ The dancing-place 
is here surrounded with a circular kerbstone, fifteen inches 
wide, which only reaches within a yard of the stage-buildings. 
It has been contended that all Greek theatres were constructed 
on this principle ; that the stage was pushed back sufficiently 
far to allow the orchestra, in its narrower sense, to form a 
complete circle. The line of the orchestra might be marked 
out in stone, or it might not ; but there was always room for 
it *. This however is an exaggeration. There are many Greek 
theatres, su^h as those of Delos, Assos, and Sicyon, in which 
the circle of the actual dancing-place could not be completed 
without encroaching upon the stage \ At Megalopolis (Fig. 11), 
if such a circle was completed, about a third of it would be 
intersected. Here the orchestra was unusually large, and the 
stage was therefore brought further forward, in order to be 
within tolerable proximity to the auditorium. These examples 
show that the Greeks had no pedantic feeling on the subject 
of the orchestra circle. No doubt in ancient times, before the 
development of the drama, their orchestras formed complete 
circles ; and possibly they were enclosed all round with a kerb- 
stone. The old orchestra at Athens seems to have been 
so encircled. But when regular theatres with stage-buildings 
began to be erected, the architects appear to have discarded 
the stone border, and with it the imaginary circle, and to 
have contented themselves with allowing a sufficient space for 
the. chorus, according to the requirements of each particular 
theatre. In many cases, as it happened, they lefl room enough 
for a full circle. At Epidaurus such a circle was actually 



^ Other examples are found at Athens, ' Griech. Theater, p. 175. 

the Peiraeens, and Eretria. See Fig. 3, ' See the plans in Griech. Theater, 

and the plans in Griech. Theater, pp. 117, 144, 149. 
DD. 08 and 112. 
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marked out in stone. But this is the only known example ; and 
there are several theatres in which the stage was so placed as 
to make a complete circle impossible. 

At Athens, as we have seen, there was an interval of 
several feet between the front row of benches and the circuit 
of the orchestra. The interval was filled by a broad sloping 
step, which served as a passage to the auditorium. A similar 
passage is found at the Peiraeeus. But in most Greek theatres 
there was no passage of this kind, and the line of seats bordered 
immediately on the orchestra and the gutter by which it was 
encircled. Lihe gutter was a regular feature in Greek orchestras, 
and was constructed in various style§J The Athenian type, 
with its broad and deep channel, and bridges at intervals, 
seems to have been exceptional and antique, and is not found 
elsewhere except at Sicyon and the Peiraeeus. In some places, 
such as Megalopolis, the gutter was much narrower, so as to 
need no bridges. At Epidaurus and Eretria, on the other hand, 
it was very broad and very shallow, and might be used as a pas- 
sage to the auditorium in dry weather. The gutter at Epidaurus 
is no less than seven feet across, and only eight inches deep. 
The surface of the orchestra was in most cases, as at Athens, 
a few inches below the level of the front row of seats. It used 
often to be asserted that the surface was boarded over with 
planks. But this is an error, due to the fact that the Greek 
grammarians often use the word 'orchestra' to denote the 
stage \ uThe evidence of the theatres lately excavated shows 
that in almost every case the Greek orchestra consisted simply 
of earth beaten down hard and flatj It is true that the orchestra 
at Eretria was paved with slabs of limestone, and that at Delos, 
which lay on the rock, was covered with a ' coating ' of some kind 
or another '. But in all other instances, as far as we know, the 
surface was merely of earth. Marble pavements are never found 
in Greek theatres, except when they had been built or recon- 

' Saidas v. a/nyi^ . . . yLkta r^v clearly = Ao7(ro»'. 
ain(i^ cv^ tnX rh, wapaatc^a 1) * Griech. Theater, p. 116. Bnlletin 

6pxfi<frpa. affTij U iarip 6 r6vos 6 l« de Corr. HeU. 1894, p. 163 ri^y ipxff- 

tfoyfdflvr ix^^ ^^ iia^f ^' ct Btarpi- trrpav rov Bdrpov Karaxptfftu (date 269 

(ovffo^ ol fu/MM. Here the word 6p\1iaTpa B.C.) . 
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structed in the Roman fashion. Lines were sometimes marked 
on the floor of the orchestra, to assist the chorus in their 
evolutions *. Similar lines are used on the modern stage when 
complicated ballets are produced. Aristotle mentions cases of 
orchestras being strewed with chaff, and remarks that when 
this was done the choruses were not heard so well. But it 
is uncertain to what theatres or to what occasions he is 
referring'. 
jln every Greek orchestra there was an altar of DionysusJ 
The fact \s proved by the express testimony of ancient writers, 
and also by the circumstance ^hat the dramatic performances 
were preceded by a sacrifice 'J However, there is only one 
theatre, that of Priene, in which any remains of an altar hav 
been discovered. In this theatre, which was excavated for th 
first time a year or two ago, the altar is still found standing 
in its original position. It is placed just in front of the first 
row of seats, and exactly opposite the centre of the stage*. 
Whether this was the usual position of the altar in a Greek 
theatre seems doubtful. In the earliest period, when the drama 
was still a purely lyrical performance, the altar stood in the\ 
centre of the orchestra, and the chorus danced round about^ 
it. The evidence supplied by the remains at Athens and 
Epidaurus rather favours the view that in these theatres it still / 
occupied the same position. In the middle of the theatre at 
Epidaurus there is a round stone, 28 inches in diameter, 
let into the ground, so as to be on the same level with the 
surrounding surface. In the middle of the stone is a circular hole. 
A similar hole, as we have seen, is found in the later Athenian 
orchestra. The only plausible explanation of these holes is 
that they were ititended for the reception of small stone altars. 
It is probable therefore that the practice varied in regard to 
the situation of the altar. In some theatres, such as those of 

' Hesych. ▼. ypafifiai, Aiorucov. Poll. iv. 123 1} 8i ^pxh^'^fi^ 

' AiistoL Prob. xi. 35 8(d ri, trtuf rwi x^pov, iv ^ ttoLii $vfii\fjf c7rc fi^fju&. 

Axvpti9Sffft¥ al 6pixSarptUf ^rrot^ ol X'^P^ ''^ ^^^ *''''< fi^M^- For the sacrifices 

Trytftrotfir ; in the theatre see on p. 9a. 

* Snidas ▼. ffmfy^ . . . cfra /icrd ri^ * Schrader, Berl. Philolog. Wochen- 

hfixft^P^ (i'C* the stage) /Soi/idt rw schiift, 1898, April 16, p. 509. 
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Athens and Epidaurus, it may have been placed in the middle 
of the orchestra, after the ancient fashion. In others, such 
as that of Priene, it may have been drawn further back towards 
the auditorium, so as to leave a clear space for the evolutions 
of the chorus. The altar of the theatre was called the Th3rmele, 
because of the sacrifices offered upon it. It is called by this 
name in a fragment of Pratinas \ In later times the use of the 
word was extended, so as to denote, not only the altar, but 
also the space round about it ; and ' thymele ' became a regular 
name for an orchestra'. Later still, when the Romans sub- 
stituted the stage for the orchestra, the word 'thymele,' having 
become identical in meaning with the word 'orchestra/ was 
employed in similar fashion to signify the ' stage ^' 

In one or two Greek theatres subterranean passages have 
been discovered, leading from the stage-buildings to the middle 
of the orchestra. These passages are generally rather more 
than six feet in height^ and from two to three feet wide. There 
is one in the theatre of Eretria, with a flight of steps leading 
down to it at each end *. Another has been found at Magnesia ; 
but as only a small portion of it still remains, it is impossible 
to say where it began and where it ended, or whether it had 
any exit into the orchestra *. The passage at Sicyon is rather 
peculiar. A small drain runs underground from the auditorium 
to the centre of the orchestra, where it falls into a square tank. 
From the tank onwards there is a regular vaulted passage, 
which is continued as far as the back of the stage-buildings, 
and finally ends in a tunnel in the rock. Where it passes 
under the stage, a flight of steps leads down to it ; but no traces 
of an entrance from the orchestra can be detected*. These 

^ Suidas y. ain/H) . . . /xcrd r^ ^px4- M^*' /rwftfySo} koL Tftay^fM dywviiorrai 

arpav fiwfids rov AiovvcoVf bi icoKtiToi koytiov kp€is, Ma bk ol aifkrjrdl tcai oi 

0vfA4\fj irapd t6 $v€ty. £tym. Mag. v. X^P^^ ^PX^^'^P^'^i m4 ^^7< bk OvfUKriv. 
BvftiXrj. Pratinas apud Athen. 517 B ' Bekk. Anecd. p. 293 ffKTfvi^ 8* iariv 

ris vBpis ifwKty kwi Atovvffidba voXmrd- ^ vw XtyofA^yrf Ov/jLiKfj. Schol. Arist. 

raya Bvfiikay ; Equit. 149 &s iv $VfiiK'jf 8i rd dyd/Scuvc. 

* Phrynichus p. 163 (Lob.) Bvtiiktiy * Griech. Theater, p. 116. 

TOVTO ol fi^v dpxoi<H dyrl rod Ovolav ^ Ibid. p. 156. 

iriBow, ol bk yw M rov r6wov h r& * American Journal of Archaeologr, 

0€arp^f iy f aifkr/Toi Koi xiBap^bol koI i 891, p. 281 ; 1893, p. 404. 
diAAcM rivh dycjyi^oyTOi' ah fUvroi tvOoL 
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three passages, when first discovered, were thought to have 
some connexion with the dramatic performances ; and it was 
supposed that they might be used to enable ghosts to appear 
suddenly in the middle of the orchestra. But this theory seems 
to be untenable, for the following reasons. In the first place, 
no traces of such passages have been found at Athens, and 
Epidaurus, and other theatres where excavations have been 
carried on. But if they had been a regular contrivance in 
dramatic exhibitions, it is impossible to suppose that the 
Athenians would not have made use of them. Secondly, the 
passage at Sicyon not only reaches as far as the stage, but 
also runs right on to the back of the stage-buildings, where it 
would have been of no use for the purpose suggested. Thirdly, 
there is no decisive evidence that the passages at Sicyon and 
Magnesia opened out into the orchestra. Fourthly, similar 
passages of Roman workmanship have been discovered at 
Tralles and at Magnesia, the passage in the latter place having 
been substituted for the previous Greek one. But these Roman 
passages had no exit into the orchestra, as the remains clearly 
show. After running from the stage-buildings to the middle 
of the orchestra, they branched off to right and left like the 
letter T, and then stopped ^ The fact then that the Romans 
built tunnels of this kind, which had no connexion with per- 
formances in the orchestra, is a strong reason for assuming 
that the Greeks might do the same. What the purpose of the 
tunnels was, whether Greek or Roman, has not yet been 
explained, and remains very mysterious. 

In all Greek theatres the front of the stage-buildings was 
separated from the wings of the auditorium by a vacant space 
several feet in width. Two open passages, one on the right 
and one on the left, led into the orchestra. The passages 
were closed on the outside by large gates, and these gates 
formed the only architectural connexion between the auditorium 
and the stage-buildings'. In some theatres, such as those 

1 Atheo. Mittheil, 1893, p. 407 ; found at Sicyon, Delos, and Pergamon. 
Griech. Theater, p. 157. See the plans in Griech. Theater, pp. 

* Remains of sach gateways are to be 117, 144, 151. 
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of Epidaunis and Assos, the gates which led into the orchestra 
stood side by side with other gates leading into the stage- 
buildings '. Sufficient remains of the gates at Epidaunis have 
been preserved to admit of a complete restoration of theni. 
The present illustration represents the two gates on the 
western side of the theatre. The gate to the right leads 
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into the orchestra; that to the left leads into the stage- 
buildings'. In the Athenian theatre, owing to the defective 
character of the remains in this part, it is impossible to 
determine whether there were two gates on each side or 
only one. The passages at Athens measured nine feet across 
on the outside. But they grew gradually wider, as one 
approached the orchestra, because of the oblique position of 

' Giiech. Theater, pp. 119, ijo. 

* Tlieilliutntlmi i> taken from IVacTucd t^ Ir 'KNp'.ifrxaioK IraipiBifoi 18S3. 
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the boundary walls of the auditorium. These orchestral 
passages answered a double purpose. In the first place, they 
formed the principal entrance to the theatre for the general 
public. In many theatres they were the only entrances. In 
Athens there were two others at the upper end of the audi- 
torium; but the main approaches in all theatres were those 
between the auditorium and the stage-buildings. The spectators 
came in by the orchestra, and then ascended the vertical 
passages to their proper seats. In the second place, it was 
by these passages that the chorus entered the orchestra at 
the commencement of each play. The technical name for 
the passages was 'parodoi' or 'eisodoi^' In Roman theatres 
they were of course done away with, as the Roman stage was 
brought much more forward than the Greek, and the two 
ends coalesced with the wings of the auditorium. In place 
of the old open passages the Romans built vaulted entrances 
underneath the auditorium, and parallel with the stage. Later 
Greek writers, misled by the analogy of the Roman theatres, 
sometimes apply the terms ' vault ' and ' archway * to the open 
side-entrances of the Greek theatre. But such language is 
inaccurate *. 



§ 6. Ruins of the Stage-buildings at Athens, 

The third and last division of the theatre consists of the 
stage-buildings, the *skene,' as they were called. This word 
has a curious history in connexion with the drama. Originally 
it meant the booth or tent in which the single actor of the 
Thespian period used to change his costume. Then as this 
booth gradually developed into a large and elaborate structure, 
the word 'skene' extended its meaning at the same time, and 
came to be the regular term for the stage-buildings of a theatre ^ 

' II<i/>od<M in Schol. Arist. Equit. 149; ' Vitruv. v. 6. The side-entnmccs 

PoU. iy. ia6 ; (f<rodoi in Arist Nub. 326, are called ipaXls in Poll. iv. 1 23 ; iaffis 

At. 296. The word in&poSos was also in Vit Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. de 

Qsed to denote the entrances on to the Comoed. p. 36.) 

stage, c. g. in Plut. Demetr. 905 B ; • E. g. t^j OKffwrjs rh riyot KoraXti- 

Poll. ir. laS ; Athen. 6a a D. ifforrt , , , tit r6 Xoyttw T^r <rtcrfy^s 
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Later on it began to be applied not only to the whole of the 
buildings, but also to the more important parts of them. It 
was used to denote the atage or platform on which the actors 
performed ^ ; and also the back-scene, with its painted decoration, 
in front of which they stood*. Eventually it was employed 
as a general term for the scene of action, or for the portions 
or scenes into which a play was divided'. These last three 
meanings of the word are still retained in its English derivative. 

The question as to the structure of the stage-buildings in 
a Greek theatre is one of the greatest interest, because of its 
intimate connexion with many disputed points of dramatic 
history. Unfortunately, it is a subject upon which the in- 
formation supplied by the existing ruins is very defective. 
In all the remaining theatres of purely Greek origin little has 
been left of the stage-buildings beyond the mere foundations, 
and it is impossible from such evidence to go very far in the 
process of conjectural reconstruction. Our knowledge of the 
upper part of the building has to be derived mainly from 
casual notices in the old grammarians. In treating this 
question it will be best to follow the same arrangement as 
in the case of the orchestra, and to begin by giving a short ac- 
count of the ruins in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens. The 
stage-buildings at Athens were very frequently altered and 
reconstructed in the course of their history, and the task of 
distinguishing between the confused remains of the different 
periods has been by no means an easy one. The recent 
investigations of DOrpfeld have for the first time placed the 
matter in a fairly clear light. The results of his discoveries 
are indicated in the plan of the theatre already given. 

The oldest stage-buildings, which were erected soon after 



(Delian inscription, 279 B.C., in Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 162 foil.). 

* E. g. Aristot. Poet. c. 24 rd IvX t^j 
aKt\vrp kojL rSw inroKpnwv lUpos, Polyb. 
XXX. 13 vvKToX riffffop^s iyififjaay M 

* Pint. Demetr. 900 D |X€7« yw 
vpSiTov icjpaieivm irdpvjpf ^ntPX^M^^^ ^^ 
TpayiKrjs fftcipnjs. So 4 ^9^^ 4 t^^i ''^^ 




Indvcj axriv^i Kaivcis wotrjaai, yp6xf/ai rds 
aicrjvdsj K.r.K, (Delian inscription, 274 
B. c, in Bull. Corr. Hell. 1. c). Hence 
aierjyoypatpla =■ scene-painting (Aristot. 
Poet c. 4). 

' Arg. Aesch. Pers. Koi tartv ii iih 
Gicrpr^ rod Updfiaros w€pi r^ r<&^ ^aptiov. 
Bekk. Anecd. iii. p. 1461 cif Wkt€ atctjrds 
9tatpttrb 9pdfUL 
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the middle of the fourth century, are marked by cross-shading 
in the plan, and denoted by the letter m. They consisted, as 
will be seen, of a long and narrow rectangular structure. In 
the front, towards each end, were two projecting side-^wings. 
The length of the building was 15a feet, and its depth, measured 
between the wings, 21 feet The wings themselves were 
35 feet wid^ and projected about 17 feet on the inside. Ijlie 
roof of the building was originally supported by a line "of 
columns running along the centre, of which some traces still 
remain. At the back of the building there was a low narrow 
wall, running immediately in front of the supporting wall, and 
fitted with square holes at r^ular intervals. The purpose of 
the wall is very obscure; but DOrpfeld conjectures that the 
upper story was of wood, and not of stone, and that it rested 
on wooden beams which were placed in these holes. As 
regards the appearance of the building in the front nothing 
can be ascertained with certainty. The space between the 
side-wings evidently contained the stage, but no traces of it 
are to be found. It must therefore have been a temporary 
erection of wood. DOrpfeld supposes that the front of the 
two side-wings, and the front of the wall between them, were 
decorated with columns and entablatures about thirteen feet 
high '. But the evidence for this opinion is far from conclusive. 
It is founded on the fact that the stylobates used in the later 
side-wings were not originally designed for that position, but 
had obviously been used somewhere else before. DOrpfeld 
supposes, perhaps correctly, that they stood at first in front 
of the Lycurgean side-wings. But this is no justification for 
assuming that the wall between the wings in the Lycurgean 
building was also decorated in the same way. The stylobate 
used for this part of the later building was a new one, and 
not an old one rearranged ; and this fact seems to show that 
there was no such stylobate in the building of Lycurgus. 
Otherwise there would have been just as much reason for 
using it, as for using the two stylobates from the wings. 
On the whole then it is clear that we know very little about 

^ Griech. Theater, p. 6a foil. 
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the old stage-building of the fourth century beyond the shape 
of its ground-plan. As to its height, the material used in its 
upper stories, and the manner in which its front was em- 
bellished, there is no certain evidence. 

The history of the stage-buildings during the next two 
hundred years or so is a blank. Nothing can be ascertained 
on this subject from the ruins. The first great alteration of 
which traces remain was carried out in the course of the 
first or second century B.C. A permanent stone proscenium 
was then erected in the space between the wings. It is 
marked o in the plan. The front of this proscenium consisted 
of a row of columns supporting an entablature. Its height, 
as may be calculated from the traces of the columns, was 
about 13 feet; its depth between 9 and 10 feet. It was 
covered on the top with a wooden platform, resting on beams, 
the holes for which are still visible in fragments of the archi- 
trave. In the centre of the front part oft the proscenium was 
a door leading out into the orchestra. This door varied in 
width at different periods from 4J to 5J feet, but there is 
nothing to show which was the earlier and which the later 
of the two widths. Traces of a smaller door, to the west of 
the central one, have also been discovered ; but there are no 
traces of a door to the east. As this new stage was only 
about ten feet deep, smaller side-wings were required. The 
old wings of the Lycurgean theatre were therefore thrown 
back about 5^ feet, thus adding several feet to the width of 
the ' parodoi.' Beyond the construction of the stone proscenium 
no further remains of new erections belonging to this period 
have been discovered ; but it is probable that the upper part 
of the building was considerably altered at the same time. 

The second great reconstruction of the stage-buildings took 
place in the reign of Nero, after a lapse of perhaps two hundred 
years. The whole of this part of the tjjieatre was then adapted 
to the Roman fashion. An elaborate architectural fa9ade, con- 
sisting of columns and entablatures, was erected at the back of 
the stage, the old Lycurgean wall n being used as a foundation. 
A portion of the frieze from this fa9ade is still in existence, 
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and contains the dedication to Nero which has already been 
referred to \ Two of the columns are also preserved in 
part. Behind the columns and frieze a wall was erected, 
according to the Roman custom ; and at the same time new . 
side-wings were built, slightly diminishing the length of the 
whole structure. The foundations of these erections are marked 
p in the plan. In Roman theatres, as we have seen, the stage 
projected much further forward than in the Greek. It was also 
reduced in height to five feet, so that the spectators in th^ 
orchestra might be able to see over the top. A stage of th^ 
type was doubtless erected in the Athenian theatre at the time 
of these reconstructions, though it has now entirely disappeared. 
But part of it seems to have been used for the existing stage, 
that of Phaedrus, by which it was replaced in the third century 
A.D. This stage, which is four feet three inches high, is adorned 
in front with a bas-relief The bas-relief has obviously been 
constructed out of old materials, and has been much cut about, 
and curtailed several inches in height, before being placed in its 
present situation. It seems clear that it was intended originally 
for the Neronian stage, which must therefore have been about 
five feet high. The position of the front-wall in the Neronian 
stage cannot be determined from the ruins, but was probably 
much the same as in the stage of Phaedrus (A-A). One 
peculiarity of the Neronian reconstruction is the fact that the 
old Greek side-wings, with their rows of columns, were 
allowed to remain. But how they harmonised with the new 
Roman wings and columns it is difficult to conjecture. 

The last change of which we have any trace or record was that 
effected by Phaedrus about two centuries later. The stage was 
then lowered several inches, and the front-wall erected in its 
present position. Half of it still remains, together with a flight 
of steps leading down from stage to orchestra. Such steps were 
common in Roman theatres,^d had no doubt existed previously 
in the Neronian theatre. The bas-relief, which had formerly 
been a continuous one, was cut into sections, and arranged with 
recesses at intervals, the recesses being filled with stone figures. 

^ SceaboTC, p. 116. 

L 
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One of these— a kneeling Silenus — has been preserved. As to 
the purpose of this reconstruction by Phaedrus there is much 
uncertainty. But DOrpfeld conjectures that it may have been 
due, partly to the ruinous condition of the old Neronian stage, 
partly to a desire to make the orchestra water-tight for the 
purpose of holding mimic sea-fights in the manner already 
described *. 

§ 7. The Early Stage-buildings. 

We have now described the various traces of stage-buildings 
in the Athenian theatre from the time of Lycurgus down to the 
time of Phaedrus. It remains to consider the subject from 
a more general point of view, and to supplement and illustrate 
the previous narrative by evidence derived from other sources. 
The first and most interesting question is the structure of the 
stage-buildings during the great period of the Attic drama from 
Aeschylus to Aristophanes. On this point the existing remains 
throw very little light. Still there are a few general conclusions 
which seem to be fairly well established. It is evident, in the 
first place, that the stage-buildings from the fifth down to the 
middle of the fourth century must have been made of wood, and 
not of stone. If they had been made of stone, it is difficult to 
believe that they would have left no traces behind them. As 
regards their shape, they probably resembled in general outline 
the stone structure erected by Lycurgus in the middle of the 
fourth century, and consisted of an oblong building with project- 
ing side-wings. These side-wings were called 'paraskenia,* 
because they lay on each side of the ' skene * or stage, and are 
actually mentioned by Demosthenes in his speech against 
Meidias as forming a part of the pre-Lycurgean theatre*. 



* Griech. Theater, pp. 89-90. 

' Harpocrat. (v. vapaaie^via) quotes 
Theophrastus for the definition of para- 
skenia as places on one side of the stage, 
used for storage purposes. The wapa- 
a/c^via r& re iirnvea icai rd, vvok&to) 
mentioned along with the cicrivai in the 
Delian inscription of 274 b. c. (Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 162 foil.) were 
doubtless side - wings. Demosthenes 



(Meid. § 17) accuses Meidias of * nailing 
up the paraskenia/ and so preventing 
his dithyrambic chorus from making its 
appearance. Probably he nailed up the 
doors out of the side-wings into the 
parodoi. The word is also explained 
by the commentators as = (i) the en- 
trances to the orchestra (Didymus quoted 
by Harpocrat. 1. c), or (2 ) the entrances 
to the stage (Phot, and Etym. Mag. 
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But though the stage-buildings of the fifth century were 
constructed of wood only, they must have been firm and 
substantial erections, and at least two stories in height. The 
use of such contrivances as the 'mechane* and the 'theologeion/ 
by which gods were exhibited high up in air, would require 
buildings of not less than two stories, and of considerable 
solidity. Hence we may also conclude that they were per- 
manent structures, and that they were not put up and taken 
down at each festival. No doubt, in the course of a century and 
a half, they were often renewed, and often changed and modified 
in detail, as experience suggested. During the first years of the 
fifth century, when there was only one actor, they must have been 
much smaller than they afterwards became, when the number of 
the actors had been raised to three. But after the middle of the 
fifth century, when they had reached their full size, it is unlikely 
that they should have been pulled down and re-erected more 
often than was rendered necessary by the mere process of 
decay. Whether the stage in these early buildings was pro- 
tected by a roof or covering, running from one side-wing to the 
other, is uncertain. But a roof of this kind would have been 
a distinct advantage, for the purpose of concealing the crane- 
like mechanism by which the deus ex machina was exhibited. 

To consider next the character of the early stage. The stage 
in Greek was called ' skene,* for the reason already mentioned * ; 
and 'okribas,' because it consisted originally of a wooden plat- 
form*. It was also called 'logeion,' or the 'speaking-place,' 
because the actors stood there and carried on the dialogue. It 
was opposed to the orchestra, or dancing-place, in which the 
chorus went through their performances '. Another name for 



I.T. ; Bekk. Anecd. p. 292 ; Ulpian on 
Dcm. Meid. § 17). or (3) the doors on 
each side of the main door in the back- 
scene (Suidas T. vieriiwii). Bat these 
explanations are probably false infer- 
ences from the passage in Demosthenes, 
or from some other source. 

* See above, p. 14a. 

• Hesych. ▼. dxplfiaf t6 \oyttoy i<pi' 
oS <A Tpay^M ^jywvl(oyTO, Plat. Symp. 



194 A dvafiaivoyros ivl r6y dxpifiatrra 
furd rSfv vwoiepiT&v, The stage re- 
ferred to in this latter passage was pro- 
bably in the Odeion. See above, p. 91. 
' Delian inscription of 279 B.C. cit 
ri [Koytyoy rijs cicrp^s ; 180 B.C. rStv 
wtydxQjy rSjw IrtX rb \oyuov (Ball. Corr. 
Hell. 1894, p. 162 foil.). Phxyn. p. 
163 (Lob.) <r^ lUvroiy Ma fikv KVfi^Soi 
Koi rparfi^X dywyl(oyTatf X07C10K hpti% 
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it was the 'proskenion/ from its position in front of the 'skene/ 
or back-wall *. As regards the shape of the early stage, there 
is even less archaeological evidence than in the case of the 
stage-buildings. The stage continued to be constructed of 
wood long after the rest of the building had begun to be made 
of stone. As a result, all traces of it have disappeared. But 
certain inferences may be drawn from the structure of the 
Lycurgean stage-buildings. If we look at the outline of these 
buildings («-«), we shall see that the side-wings project about 
seventeen feet. But in the reconstruction of the Hellenistic 
period, when a stone stage {0-0) was erected, the wings were 
drawn back about five feet on each side. It follows almost 
as a matter of certainty that the wooden stage of the Lycur- 
gean theatre must have been about fifteen feet deep, so as 
to fill up the space between the wings'. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the remains of the original stage-buildings at 
Eretria, which are the oldest hitherto found outside Athens, 
and which apparently belong to the same period as those of 
Lycurgus'. Here too we find the same outline and dimen- 
sions. There is a long narrow building, with wings projecting 



^ Delian inscription of 290 B. c. r^v 
ffterfv^v ipyoka^ifaaat xal r6 itpoaicqviov ; 
382 B.C. fh rb irpoaicffviov ypdif/avrt 
wivcucas (Bull. Corr. Hell. I.e.). In- 
scription on architrave of proscenium at 
Oropus (Griech. Theater, p. 103) dyoj- 
vo0*T^aai rd trpotric^vioy icai rovs riVcurar. 
Polyb. XXX. 13 TotJrov? 8i onjtraff M 
t6 vpoatcrivioy fttrdt rov xopov. The 
word itpoaiefiviov also denoted (i) the 
painted scenery at the back of the 
stage. Cp. Saidas v. wpoaicijvtov' rb 
wp6 rijs CKTjviji vapairirafffxa, Nannio 
the courtesan (fourth century B.C.) 
was called 'proskenion* because of 
the deceptive character of her beauty 
(Athen. p. 587 B). A representation 
of Demetrius (third century B.C.) was 
painted M rov wpoc/crjylw. (2) the 
drop-scene (in late Greek). Cp. Syne- 
sius (about 400 a.d.), Aegypt. 128 C 
il 94 Ti? . . . HWOipOaKfu(oiTO 8ui rov 
wpoamfptov. 



^ Dorpfeld (p. 69) denies that there 
was ever a wooden stage between the 
wings of the Lycurgean building. He 
thinks the space was originally Blled up 
with a wooden proscenium, of the same 
height as the later Hellenistic one of 
stone; and that both these proscenia 
served as backgrounds, and not as stages. 
He argues that if there had been a stage, 
it must have been made of stone. Bat 
if he is justified in assuming the exist- 
ence of an early wooden proscenium, 
wc are surely justified in assuming 
the existence of a stage of the same 
material. 

' The theatres of Epidaumsand Mega- 
lopolis were formerly assigned to about 
the middle of the fourth century. But 
it now appears to be proved that they 
were not earlier than the end of that 
century. See Dorpfeld, Griech. Theater, 
pp. 129 foil., 140. 
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about seventeen feet on each side ^ From this evidence we are 
justified in assuming that the early Greek stage was consider- 
ably deeper than the later one, and was not less than about 
fifteen feet across. As to its height, we have no information 
beyond that which is supplied by the existing dramas. These 
dramas however show that in the theatre of the fifth century it 
was easy for the actors on the stage to converse with the chorus 
in the orchestra ; and that there was nothing to prevent actors 
and chorus from passing from stage to orchestra and from 
orchestra to stage whenever they desired. Hence the stage of 
the fifth century cannot have been raised many feet above the '' 
level of the orchestra. The object of the stage was to place the 
actors in a prominent position, and to ensure that they should 
not be hidden from view by the chorus in front of them. This 
purpose would easily be effected by a stage of only a few feet in 
height. Some easy means of communication between stage and 
orchestra must have been provided, to enable actors and chorus 
to pass to and fro. A long flight of steps, or a sloping ascent, 
may have been used for the purpose. 

Such then, as far as we can tell, was the character of the 
stage and stage-buildings during the early period of the Greek 
drama. The stage-buildings consisted of a long and narrow 
rectangular structure, made entirely of wood, not less than two 
stories high, and with side-wings at each end. Between the 
wings was a platform about fifteen feet deep, and a few feet in 
height, connected with the orchestra by a flight of steps or some 
similar method. This type of building lasted till about the 
middle of the fourth century. A new departure was then made. 
Stage-buildings began to be constructed of stone, at any rate in 
the lower stories. The earliest known examples are those at 
Athens and Eretria. But the stage itself still remained a wooden 
one. Its depth was still about fifteen feet. As to its height we 
have no information '. The latter part of the fourth century was 

^ See the plan in Griech. Theater, have been 13 ft. high, since the back 

p. 112. waU was adorned with columns and 

' Dorpfeld (p. 69) argues that the entablature of that height Bat there is 

original erection pat up between the no proof of the existence of these 

wings of the Lycurgean bnUding must coluiuns and this entablature. In fact, 
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a period of transition and development in the history of the 
Greek theatre ; and it was probably about this date that various 
new experiments began to be made in the structure and arrange- 
ment of the stage and stage-buildings. But the first steps in the 
process cannot be traced in detail, owing to the lack of evidence. 
The final results of the various experiments, as exemplified in 
the theatres of a later period, will be discussed in the next 
section. 

§ 8. The Hellenistic Stage-buildings, 

In describing the ruins of the stage-buildings in the Athenian 
theatre we showed that the first great alteration made in the old 
Lycurgean structure was the erection of a stone stage in the 
second or first century B.C. This stage was about thirteen feet 
high, and from nine to ten feet deep, and was enclosed between 
shallower side-wings. The change effected at Athens is a type 
of similar changes which were carried out about the same time 
in most of the other Greek theatres with which we are ac- 
quainted. The recent excavations at Megalopolis, Delos, 
Eretria, and many other places show that from the beginning 
of the second century onwards stone proscenia of the kind 
just described became a regular feature in ordinary Greek 
theatres ^ Moreover there is evidence to prove that even as 
early as the beginning of the third century proscenia made of 
wood, but resembling the later stone ones in height and depth, 
had begun to be erected in various cities. The theatre at 
Sicyon was built about this period, and the stage-buildings 
were to a large extent excavated out of the rock. The slopes 
which led up to the stage on each side, being cut out of the 
rock, still remain, and prove that the stage was about eleven feet 
above the level of the orchestra. The old wall which served 

the evidence is all the other way. See steps of the Thersilion, which he snp- 

above, p. 143. Prof. E. Gardner (Ex- poses to be considerably later than the 
cavations at Megalopolis, p. 84) thinks ■ stone anditorium. Dorpfeld, however 

there is actual proof of the existence of (Griech. Theater, p. 140), assigns them 

a low wooden stage at Megalopolis in to the same period, 

early times. The question really de- * Griech. Theater, pp. 100, 103, 113, 

pends on the date of the three lower lao, 143, 147, 150, 156. 
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as a foundation for the wooden proscenium is also partly 
preserved, and runs along the line of the later stone erection. 
In it are holes for the posts on which the wooden stage was 
supported*. At Eretria, again, the theatre was reconstructed 
about the beginning of the third century, and the orchestra 
was sunk about eleven feet into the rock, but the stage-buildings 
were left at their original level. Hence the wooden stage 
built in front of them must have been eleven feet high •. The 
theatre at Priene is somewhat exceptional. Here there are 
the remains of a proscenium belonging to the third century, 
but built of stone like those of later times. This however is 
the only instance yet discovered of a stone proscenium which 
can be ascribed with certainty to such an early period '. From 
these various indications it seems probable that the tall and 
narrow stage of the later type began to become general at the 
close of the fourth century, though at first it was usually made 
of wood. In the course of the second and first centuries this 
wooden stage was replaced in most theatres by a permanent one 
of stone. The evidence derived from the ruins as to the size 
and shape of the later stage corresponds, in most cases, with 
the statement of Vitruvius, the Roman architect, who wrote 
about the end of the first century b.c. In his account of the 
Greek theatre of his own time he lays it down as a rule that 
the proscenium should be from ten to twelve feet high, and 
about ten feet deep*. 

From the numerous remains of these later stone proscenia 
which have been excavated during the last few years it is 
possible to obtain a fairly accurate conception of their general 
character. The upper surface, or stage proper, was made of 
wood. The front seems to have consisted in every case of a 



* Griech. Theater, p. 118. 

' Ibid. p. 115. There is the founda- 
tion-wall of a wooden prosoeninm at 
Megalopolis, apparently of the third 
century, and running on the same line 
as the later stone prosceniam. Bat 
whether it was of the same height is 
unknown. See Excavations at Mega- 
lopolis, p. 85. 



■ Schrader, Berl. Philolog. Wochen- 
schrift, 1898, April 16, p. 508. The 
stone proscenium at Epidanrus has 
sometimes been assigned to the end of 
the fourth century, when the rest of the 
theatre was built. But Dorpfeld thinks 
it more probable that it was a later 
structure (Griech. Theater, p. 232). 

* Vitmv, T. 7. 
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series of stone columns supporting an entablature. The spaces 
between the columns were filled in with painted boards. The 
arrangements for holding the boards can still be traced in many 
theatres, such as those of Megalopolis and Eretria \ This 
architectural front was called the * hyposkenion/ from its 
position beneath the 'skene' or stage. Pollux says it was 
adorned with ' columns and small statues '.' Statues, however, 
were not used as a decoration during the Hellenistic period. 
In Roman times they appear to have been sometimes inserted 
in the intercolumnia, in place of the painted boards. At 
Epidaurus, for instance, the space between the columns in the 
side-wings was filled in at some late period with groups of 
sculpture. At Delos, statues and other votive erections were 
placed along the front of the proscenium*. Possibly Pollux 
may be referring to these later customs ; or he may have been 
thinking of the Roman stage, which was sometimes decorated 
in front with a sculptured frieze, like that of Phaedrus in the 
Athenian theatre. It is evident from the ruins that there was 
no permanent means of communication between the orchestra 
and the top of the stage. As regards the connexion with the 
interior of the stage the custom seems to have varied. At 
Priene there were three doors leading out into the orchestra \ 
At Athens the proscenium had one door in the centre, and 
another smaller one on the western side. But in most theatres 
there was only a single door, that in the centre ; and this door 
varied in width from 3 feet 3 inches at Delos to 4 feet at 
Epidaurus*. At Megalopolis, however, and also at Thespiae, 



' Excavations at Megalopolis, p. 87 ; 
Griech. Theater, p. 116. Cp. ibid. pp. 
103, 150, for similar traces at Assos and 
Oropus. The architrave of the pro- 
scenium at Oropns bore the inscription 
Arfwvo$€Tfi(jai r6 vpoff/c^ifiov koI tovs 
vlvoKas (ibid. p. 102). The Delian 
inscriptions of a8a B.C. and 180 B.C. 
mention wivauces tls r6 vpoaicriytov, 
wivaK€i kwl TO koyttoy (Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1894, p. 162). 

^ Poll. iv. 124 rb 9k inroainfvioy /clofft 
Ktd dyakfiaTiois Kfudafajro frp6s t6 



Biarpov rfTpafifiivoiSf inrb rd \oyftov 
Kclfitvov. When Athenaeus (631 E) 
speaks of a flute-player waiting in the 
hyposkenion till his turn came to per- 
form, it is uncertain whether the word 
there denotes a room under the stage, or 
is used generally for the whole of the 
stage-buildings. 

* Griech. Theater, pp. 127, 147. 

* Schrader, Berl. Philolog. Wochen- 
schrift, 1898, April 16, p. 509. 

^ Griech. Theater, pp. 99, 102, 115, 
* 3 5i 1 47i 1 5^t 384. Dorpfeld now thinks 
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there is no door of any kind leading out from the front of 
the proscenium into the orchestra'. Probably most theatres 
had doors leading from the end of the st^e-buildings Into 
the 'parodoi' or side-entrances, though they cannot always 
be traced, owing to the scantiness of the remains. Their 
position would no doubt vary, according to the structure of 
the different theatres. At Epidaunis doors of this kind were 
placed immediately beyond the side-wings, at each extremity of 
the proscenium. The illustration which is here inserted (Fig. 9) 
will give a clear idea of the appearance of these Hellenistic 
proscenia. It represents a restoration of one end of the 
hyposkenion at Epidaunis. The front of th« proscenium is 




Fio. 9. 

denoted by the letter a, the side-wing by b, while c marks the 
door leading out into the parodos '. 

In size these proscenia usually conformed to the rules ot 
Vitruvius, and were about ten feet deep, and from ten to twelve 
feet high. But sometimes' they were much lower than he 
directs. The proscenium at Oropus was only 8 ft. a in. 
in height, that at Priene only 8 ft. 8 in. '. The proscenium at 
Delos is given variously as 8 ft. 3 in., and 9 ft.. 2 in.*. On 
the other hand, the stages at Athens and at the Peiraeeus 



tbftt theic ma]' have been three doors at 
Delos, bot the matter is very doubtfal 
(Boll. Con. Hell. 1696, p. J70]. 

' Eicavatioas at M^atopolii, p. S6. 
OumoDud, Bull. Con. Hell. iSjfl), 
p. 196. 

* The Ulnttratloa is taken from 



Baiimdster't Denkmalet, iti. plate 
Izv. 

> Griecb. Theater, 103. Ball. Corr. 
HelL, lSg6, p. 595. 

• Chainon>rd(Ball.CoTr.IIell.iS96, 
p. I9(i)i judging from the width of the 
toppoitiiig colunuu, maket the height 
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were thirteen feet above the level of the orchestra \ The wings 
by which the stage was enclosed on each side sometimes 
projected a few feet beyond the front line of the proscenium, 
as at Athens and Epidaurus. Sometimes, as at Eretria, there 
was no projection, and the front of the wings was continuous 
with that of the stage. In many theatres, again, such as those 
of Megalopolis and Sicyon, there were no permanent side- 
wings, and the stage was terminated at each end by a mere 
wall*. In such cases it is probable that during the dramatic 
performances temporary side-wings of wood were erected. 
The theatres of Epidaurus and Sicyon exhibit a peculiar 
feature in the shape of certain ramps or sloping passages 
leading down from the top of the proscenium to the outside 
of the stage-buildings. The position of those ramps is clearly 
shown in the plan of the Epidaurian theatre (Fig. 6). It is 
possible that they were used by the chorus for the purpose 
of descending from the first floor of the stage-buildings to 
the entrance of the parodos. 

When we turn from the stage to the stage-buildings of the 
Hellenistic theatre, our information is very incomplete owing 
to the scanty nature of the ruins. But it is probable that the 
stage- buildings began about this period to assume a more 
imposing appearance than in former times. We have seen 
that in the case of the buildings erected by Lycurgus there 
is some doubt whether the upper stories were made of wood 
or of stone. After the beginning of the third century it is 
probable that stone began to be used for all stories alike'. 
The buildings must also have been of a considerable height, 
to allow of a suitable back-scene above the tall proscenium *. 
As to the decoration of the wall at the back of the stage 



of the Delian prosceninm 8 ft. 2 in. 
Dorpfeld (ibid. p. 564), arguing that 
these columns must have been the same 
height as the pillars at the side-entrance, 
supposes the prosceninm to have been 
9 ft. 3 in. 

* Griech. Theater, p. 99. 

* See the plans in Griech. Theater. 

' The remains at Sicyon and Eretria 



show that at any rate the Jirst sioty — 
that above the prosceniimi — was made 
of stone. 

* The phrase al iwAtw atcrpral in the 
Delian inscription of 374 B.C. appears to 
show that the back-scene of that time 
must have been two stories high (Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 163). 
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nothing is known. In the later Greek theatres, built in the 
Roman fashion, this wall was constructed in an elaborate 
architectural design. It usually consisted of two or three rows 
of columns, rising one above the other, and each surmounted 
with appropriate entablatures and pediments. Its height was 
often as great as the top of the auditorium — an arrangement 
which was found to improve the acoustic properties of the 
theatre. Back-walls of this sumptuous character are still in 
part preserved in the Graeco-Roman theatres of Aspendos, 
Tauromenium, and various other cities. But it may be 
doubted whether the buildings of the Hellenistic period were 
either so lofty or so magnificent as those we have just 
described, though .probably they too were not devoid of 
architectural ornament. As regards the doors which led from 
the back-wall on to the stage there is no positive evidence to 
be obtained from the existing ruins. But Pollux and Vitruvius 
state that they were three in number \ 

The most essential difference between the theatre of the 
Hellenistic period and that of the fifth century lay in the 
substitution of a tall and narrow stage for a low and com- 
paratively deep one. This change was far more important than 
a mere change of material from wood to stone. The question 
naturally arises, what was the reason for the alteration ? The 
answer is to be found in the fact that the Greek drama itself 
passed through a no less radical transformation at the same 
time. In the course of the fourth century it was gradually 
transformed from a choral to a non-choral drama. When we 
come to the third century we find that the chorus, which 
once played the chief part both in tragedy and comedy, had 
sunk into insignificance. It was oflen discarded altogether. 
When retained, it had nothing to do but to sing interludes 
between the successive acts. Its presence no more implied that 
the play was a choral play, than the presence of the band in 
a modem theatre implies that the performance is an opera. 
The old intercourse between actors and chorus was a thing 
of the past. The low deep stage was no longer necessary, 

* Vitruv. V, 6 ; Poll iv. 1 24. 
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to enable actors and chorus to converse together, or to supply 
room, when required, for the presence of the chorus by the 
side of the actors. Under these circumstances it would ob- 
viously be an advantage to make the stage as high as possible, 
in order to improve the view of the upper rows of spectators. 
The ancient theatres were of enormous size. At Athens, 
for example, the topmost tier of seats was 300 feet distant 
from the stage, and 100 feet above the level of the orchestra. 
In such a theatre,^ the higher the stage,, the better would be 
the view of the majority of the audience. It was doubtless 
for this reason that the stage was raised to about ten or twelve 
feet in the course of the third century. At the same time its 
depth was necessarily diminished, in order that the spectators 
in the lowest rows might be able to see down to the end of 
it^ The loss of depth was of no importance in the acting of 
a play, because of the practical exclusion of the chorus from 
the stage. 

In connexion with this subject a difficulty has been raised 
by some scholars which deserves consideration. It is generally 
admitted that the Vitiruvian stage was well adapted for the 
later kind of drama. But the theatres of the Hellenistic age 
were used quite as much for the revival of old plays as for 
the representation of new ones. It is contended that the ancient 
plays, with their intimate connexion between actors and chorus, 
could not possibly have been exhibited on a stage which was 
raised twelve feet above the level of the orchestra. In answer 
to this objection it may be pointed out that the only ancient 
plays which were ever revived during the period with which 
we are now dealing were those of Sophocles and Euripides. 
Aeschylus and Aristophanes had gone out of fashion. The 
plays of Sophocles and Euripides could easily have been 
adapted for the Vitruvian stage by excisions and modifications 
in the choral part. If the chorus, as sometinies happened, took 
an important share in the dialogue, its part on such occa- 
sions might be given to extra characters on the stage. That 
the old plays were revised and adapted in this manner at a 
later period is proved by the express testimony of Dion Chrysos- 
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tomus ^, and there is no improbability in assuming that the same 
practice had begun to prevail as early as the third century b. c. 
It mighty however, sometimes be necessary, during the revival 
of the ancient dramas, to provide a means of communication 
between stage and orchestra. In such cases temporary wooden 
steps were placed in front of the proscenium. There is ample 
evidence for the use of this contrivance. Pollux tells us that 
when the actors entered by the orchestra, they ascended the 
stage by means of steps'. Athenaeus, the writer on military 
engines, speaks of the steps which were placed in front of 
the stage for the use of the actors'. Steps of this kind are 
depicted in several vase-paintings from Magna Graecia, belonging 
to the third century b. €., and representing theatrical scenes *. 
There is also a wall-painting at Herculaneum, which shows us 
one of these flights of steps standing by itself, with an actor's 
mask at the top ^ From these indications we see that, although 
there was no permanent means of communication between stage 
and orchestra in the Hellenistic theatres, a temporary connexion 
could always be supplied when necessary. 



§ 9. The Stage-buildings in Roman Times. 

We have now followed the development of the stage-buildings 
from the old wooden erections of the fifth century to the more 
solid and elaborate structures of the Hellenistic period. All 
that remains is to trace their history during the later ages of 
Roman supremacy. We have shown that at Athens the stage- 
buildings were practically reconstructed after the Roman fashion 
in the time of Nero. The same tendency had already become 

* Tragic Drama of the Greeks, p. 453. 

* PoU. iv. 127. See below, p. 173. 

* Athen. de Mach. p. 29 (Wesch.) 
Kar*ait*vaa€» 8c rivis Iv voXioptciq. «Ai- 
/toMtMf yiyff wapavKiQffiarois Ti$€fi4yois 
kp roTf ^cdrpoif wpds rd vpoaic^yia rots 
hosepiTots, The meaning of this 
passage has been much disputed. But 
Weissmann (Scenische Anweis. p. 49 
foU.) has shown conclusively, as it 
seems to me, from a parallel passage in 



ApoUodoms vipi ieXjipAfcw, that Athe- 
naeus is referring, not to ladders used on 
the stage for mounting the back -scene, 
but to steps about x a feet high, placed 
in front of the stage. 

* See Fig. 13. Other specimens are 
given in Baumeister, Denkmaler, ii. 
pp. 819, 820; Griechische Theater, pp. 
332-324. 

* Wieseler, Denkmal. iv. 5. 
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prevalent in other places at a much earlier period. After the 
middle of the first century b. c. most of the new theatres built 
by the Greeks were constructed in the Roman style. The 
majority of the old ones began about the same time to be 
altered and modified under Roman influence. This latter pro- 
cess, however, was never carried out universally. It was con- 
fined mainly to the more outlying parts of the Hellenic world, 
such as Sicily and Asia Minor. In Greece proper it was a 
comparatively rare occurrence. Athens and Argos are the only 
cities on the Greek mainland which are known to have Romanized 
their theatres. Still, looking at the Greek world as a whole, 
it may be said that from the time of the Christian era the great 
majority of Hellenic theatres were adapted to the Roman model. 
It was at this period that the stage-buildings began to be con- 
structed on a more lofty scale, and their front adorned with die 
gorgeous architectural embellishments which we have previously 
described. Some idea of their magnificence may be obtained 
from the existing remains, and especially from those of the 
theatre at Aspendos, which is well preserved. A restoration of 
part of the interior of this theatre (Fig. lo) is here inserted \ 
The back-wall erected at Athens in the time of Nero was of the 
same type, though smaller in size. Fa9ades of this imposing 
character may perhaps be thought too elaborate for the back- 
wall of a theatre. When dramas were being performed, and 
they were covered with painted scenery, their architectural 
beauty would be concealed from the eyes of the spectators. 
But ancient theatres were regularly used, not only for dramatic 
performances, but also for various other purposes, both artistic 
and political. On such occasions, when the stage was without 
scenic decoration, the architectural grandeur of the back-wall 
would add greatly to the beauty of the stage-buildings, and 
form a pleasing object to the eye. Probably, too, at many of the 
dramatic exhibitions, when the action was laid before a temple or 
palace, painted scenery was dispensed with, and the architectural 
fa9ade supplied an appropriate background. 

* The illustration is taken from Lanckoronski, Stadte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens, 
Wien, 1892, vol. i. plate 27. 
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It will be seen from the iUustnlion that in the tfaeati 
Aspendos there were five doors at the back of the stage. T 
was a large door in the centre, and two smaller ones on 
side. The same arrai^emcnt was generally adopted in Gn 
Roman theatres. But Pollux and Vitnn-ius speak of three <i 
as the r^ulation number '. Pos^bly therefore the five doc 
the later theatres were not all used during the dramatic r 
sentation& When the stage was prepared for the perform 
of a play, the two doors on the outside may have been cov 
up with aceneiy ; or tempoiai? side-wings may ha\-e 




erected in front of them. Another noticeable feature in 
theatre of Aspendos is the roof over the stage. Trace 
a similar roof are also found at Orange, and justify the 
elusion that in most theatres of the Roman type the ! 
was covered over*. Whether the same practice prevaile 
the Hellenistic theatres there is no evidence to show. 
■ Vitrnv. v. 6; Poll. it. 194. * Miiller, BiihucD^t. p. iS. 
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the convenience of the arrangement is so obvious, that we can 
hardly doubt that it began to be employed at a comparatively 
early period. 

One point of great interest in connexion with the Romaniza- 
tion of Greek theatres is the fact that in a large number of 
cases the process was not carried out completely. Many theatres, 
whether built or reconstructed on the new model, still retained 
features which were essentially Greek. This was the case at 
Athens. The Greek stage was usually the same length as one 
diameter of the orchestra. The Roman stage was twice as long, 
and extended some distance into the wings of the auditorium 
on each side. There was no open space between the auditorium 
and the side-wings ; the place of the old Greek ' pvodoi ' was 
supplied by vaulted subways. But at Athens, when the 
Neronian alterations were made, the stage was not prolonged 
in the Roman style, but remained of the same length as before. 
The entrances into the orchestra at a and g were thus left 
open (Fig. 3). In many other places, especially in Asia 
Minor, the Romanization was of a still more partial kind. 
In theatres such as those of Termessos, Perge, and Sagalassos 
the general outline of the building was hardly affected by the 
change. The front line of the stage was not pushed forward ; 
the orchestra still remained nearly a complete circle ; open pas- 
sages were left between the auditorium and the stage-buildings. 
The only important alteration was in the size of the stage, 
which was lengthened at each end, and deepened by throwing 
the front of the stage-buildings farther back. The height 
of the stage was but slightly diminished. In a Roman theatre 
it was usually five feet. But the stages at Termessos, Sagalassos, 
and Patara vary from eight feet to nine, and were therefore very 
little lower than the ordinary stage of the Vitruvian type \ 

* See Lanckoronski, Stadte Pamphy- messos was 8 feet high, that at Patara 

liens nnd Pisidiens, vol. i. p. 51 foil., 8^ feet, that at Sagalassos 9 feet. At 

and plate 14 (Perge), vol. ii. p. 93 Magnesia and at Tralles, where in other 

foil., and plates 10-13 (Termessos), respects the theatres were more com- 

p. 15a foil., and plate 26 (Sagalassos) ; pletely Romanized, the height of the 

Texier, Description de I'Asie Mineure, stages was 7 ft. 6 in., and 9 ft. 10 in. 

vol. iii. plates 181 and 182 (Patara), respectively (Griech. Theater, p. 156). 
plate 215 (Myra). The stage at Ter- 
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These examples show how trifling in many cases was the 
difference between the Graeco-Roman theatres and those of 
the purely Greek type. They also throw some light on another 
question of considerable interest In Roman theatres all per** 
formances were confined to the stage ; the orchestra was given 
up to spectators of distinguished rank. It may be asked whether 
the Greeks, when they built their theatres in the Roman style, 
adopted the same custom. The answer seems to be that they 
did not It is most improbable that theatres should have 
been constructed in Asia Minor with the old full-sized orchestra, 
imless this orchestra had been intended as a place for choral 
performances. The fact that in many of these theatres the stage 
was eight or nine feet high proves the same thing. If the 
spectators had been placed immediately in front of it, their view 
would have been very much obstructed- We know, too, that in 
the Athenian theatre, even afler the Roman stage had been 
introduced, the marble thrones round the orchestra continued 
to be the chief seats of honour. Hence it is evident that the 
orchestra must have been still a place for the performers, and 
not a place for distinguished spectators. The chief purpose of 
the Greeks, in Romanizing their theatres, was to provide a deep 
and capacious stage for spectacles of the Roman type, such as 
pantomimes and pyrrhic ballets. The old Greek performances 
were given as before in the orchestra. As far as the drama is 
concerned, the orchestra would seldom be required at this 
period, the lyrical part of tragedy and comedy having now 
practically disappeared. But the choral and musical competitions 
still flourished as vigorously as ever, and these were kept to 
their original place, and not transferred to the stage. 

§ lo. Exceptional Stage-buildings, 

The stage-buildings which we have hitherto described have 
been those of the normal type. But there are several places 
in which peculiar and exceptional structures were erected, either 
for reasons connected with the nature of the ground, or for 
mere love of variety. Some of these may be worth mentioning. 
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The theatre at Pergamon was apparently built about the 
banning of the second century b. c' But the stage-buildings 
instead of being made of stone, as was usual at chat period, 
consisted of temporary wooden erections, which were put up 
and taken down at each festival. Stone blocks were let into 
the ground, with holes for the reception of the beams by which 




the building was supported. When the performances were 
over, the whole apparatus might be removed in a short time. 
It was only at a later period that permanent stage-buildings 
were constructed. The reason for this curious arrangement, 
according to DOrpfeld, was to leave the way open to a temple 
in the neighbourhood. As the auditorium lay on a terrace, with 
> Griech. Tbeitci, p. 150 folL 
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not much room in front of it, permanent stage-buildings would 
have filled up the whole space, and blocked the passage to the 
temple. Another remarkable instance of deviation from the 
ordinary practice is supplied by the theatre at Megalopolis \ 
In this theatre (Fig. 11) the place of the stage-buildings was 
taken by a vast council-chamber, called the Thersilion, which 
faced towards the auditorium. Its fa9ade consisted of a 
vestibule, 26 feet high, and resting on a flight of five steps. 
Originally, when dramas were to be performed, a temporary 
wooden stage was erected in front of the Thersilion. The 
foundation-wall for a stage of this kind has been discovered, 
and lies at a distance of 24 feet from the columns of the 
vestibule. It is obvious therefore that the vestibule cannot 
itself have formed the background. A stage 24 feet across 
would have been far too deep for a Greek theatre. Temporary 
scenic decorations must have been erected some feet in front 
of the council-chamber. In later times a stone proscenium of the 
ordinary tjrpe was erected on the site of the old wooden one. 
But when this was done, it is probable that the Thersilion 
had fallen into ruins. Otherwise the beauty of its appearance 
would have been altogether marred by the stone structure in 
front of it 

But the most peculiar of the stage-buildings which have 
hitherto been discovered is that at Delos. A representation of 
the ground-plan (Fig. 12) is inserted on the next page'. This 
building consisted of a single oblong room. In front of it 
was an ordinary proscenium, about ten feet deep, and eight or 
nine feet high, resting on half-columns. The spaces between the 
columns were filled, as usual, with painted boards. The curious 
feature is that this same proscenium was continued in a modified 
form round the rest of the building, so as to serve as a portico. 
On the sides and in the rear it rested on pillars instead of 
columns. The spaces between the pillars were considerably 

^ See Excavations at Megalopolis, ' From Griech. Theater, p. 144. 

Supplementary Paper published by the For the description of the theatre, see 

Society for the Promotion of Hellenic ibid. p. 144 foil. ; Chamonard, Bull. 

Studies, 189a. The plan is copied from Corr. HelL, 1896, p. 256 foil. 
Griech. Theater, p. 134. 
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wider than the spaces between the columns, and were left open, 
instead of being filled up with boards. Porticoes of this kind 
were often erected close to the stage-buildings, as a shelter from 
the rain ; but the position of the one at Delos is altogether 
exceptional. Another remarkable feature in this building is 
the fact that the proscenium was open at each end, and was 
not even enclosed with a wall. When dramas were being 




Fig. 12. 



performed, wooden side-wings must have been put up for the 



occasion \ 



§ II. Wieseler^s Theory of the Greek Stage. 

In a Greek dramatic performance the relative position occupied 
by actors and chorus was quite unlike anything to be seen in a 
modern theatre. The actors appeared upon a raised platform, 
the chorus performed in the orchestra underneath. When the 
actors were present, and the dialogue was proceeding, the chorus 

* Side-wings {irafKiaKrivta) are men- proscenium was probably erected in 

tioned not nnfrequently in the Delian the second century. At that date the 

inscription for 274 and 269 B.C. (Bull. permanent side- wings must have been 

Corr. Hell., 1894, p. 162) as forming abolished, 
part of the theatre. But the present 
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od with their backs towards the audience, and their faces 
^ards the stage \ In the early period the stage was only 
moderate height, and communication between stage and 
hestra was therefore a matter of no difficulty. Later on, 
en the chorus began to be excluded from all share in 

action, the stage was raised several feet, and the actors 
re thus placed some distance above the heads of the chorus. 
t both in the earlier and the later period, and whether the stage 
> a high or a low one, there was always a clearly marked 
tinction between the normal position of actors and chorus 
pectively. This fact places prominently before us the radical 
"erence between a Greek chorus and that of a modem opera, 
shows us that in the groupings of actors and chorus in a 
sek theatre there could be none of that realistic imitation of 
linary life which is sometimes seen upon the modem stage. 

produce effects of this kind would be impossible, where the 
>rus was standing beneath the actors, and with their backs 
rards the audience. This position of the chorus in the Greek 
atre, which seems peculiar to our modern notions, was not 
i to any abstract considerations of propriety, but was merely 

result of the peculiar circumstances under which the Greek 
ima was developed. Originally the performance was almost 
irely lyrical, and the stage and the actors were a mere 
>endage. The chorus, being the principal performers, and 

most prominent object of attention, occupied the central 
iition in the orchestra. The actors were placed on a stage 
lind them, so as to be visible to the spectators. Eventually 

dialogue between the actors completely overshadowed the 
igs of the chorus, and the lyrical element in the performance 
I treated as a kind of interlude. But the chorus still con- 
led to occupy that prominent position in the theatre which 
original importance had assigned to it 

Dindorf, Prolegom. de Comoed. tla-jju {6 x^^ ^ iewfuic6s\ kp rtrpay^fy^ 

tp leal 5t« fc^K vp6i robs inroKpijds ffx^M'Oi'ri, dmpopSjp cir rovf ifmrnpiT^, 

iyrro (6 x^^ ^ iewfUK6s)y vpds r^v Cp. ibid. p. ai ; Diibner, Prolegom. 

^ d4ptwpaj or€ 8^ dvcX0<$vrair rShf de Comoed. p. ao ; Schol. Aristoph. 

tpiiw rovt dpamaiarovt dic^jfci, vpds Eqnlt 505. 
9^/top dvtarpifptTo, Ibid. p. 36 
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Since the beginning of the present century various difficulties 
have been raised in connexion with this subject, and various 
theories have been invented for the purpose of removing the 
supposed difficulties. All this speculation appears to have 
had its origin in the same source. Until quite recent years 
it was assumed by every scholar that the stage of the fifth 
century must have been of the same height and structure as 
the later stage described by Vitruvius. But it was felt that 
the dramas of the fifth century could not possibly have been 
written for a theatre in which the actors were raised about twelve 
feet above the level of the chorus. The relationship between 
actors and chorus in these early dramas is far too close to 
allow it to be supposed that they were separated by a barrier of 
this kind. Still, there was the testimony of Vitruvius, who said 
the stage was about twelve feet high, and whose measurements 
were supposed to ^pply to all .theatres, early as well as late. 
The first attempt to meet the difficulty was made by Hermann, 
at the beginning of the century.; and his theory was afterwards 
adopted and developed by Wieseler. According to this view 
the chorus did not stand upon the level of the orchestra, but 
upon a sort of subsidiary platform, erected immediately in 
front of the twelve-foot stage. The height of the platform, they 
said, was so arranged as to bring the chorus into moderate 
proximity to the actors, without concealing them from the view 
of the audience. This platform for the chorus was generally 
accepted by writers upon the Greek drama until about ten 
years ago. Its existence was defended, partly on general 
grounds, partly by an appeal to certain passages in ancient 
authors. To take the ancient authorities first. Hermann 
supposed that the platform was called 'orchestra * in a narrower 
sense. He cited a passage in Suidas, where the orchestra is 
described as coming after the ' skene,* and as being a wooden 
erection on which mimes performed. But in this passage 
the context clearly proves that the word 'orchestra* is used 
in its later sense as the 'stage*.' Weiseler endeavoured to 

' G. HermanD, Opusc. vi. 2, p. 152 Etym. Mag., v. cinjrfj; and in a more 
foil. The passage occurs in Soidas and complete form, in Schol. Gregor. 
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prove that the platform for the chorus was denoted by the 
word 'thymele/ Now 'thymele/ as we have seen, was a 
word which had a great many meanings in connexion with 
the theatre. It denoted, first, the altar of Dionysus ; secondly, 
the orchestra ; thirdly, the stage \ If the passages are carefully 
examined in which it is asserted that 'thymele' denotes a 
platform for the chorus in front of the stage, it will be found 
that in the majority of them the word is much more naturally 
explained as meaning the stage itself, or the orchestra. In 
one or two cases the language used is apparently due to 
a confusion between the diiBferent meanings of the term. In 
no case is there a clear and definite description of a platform 
standing halfway up between the orchestra and the stage*. 
If such a platform had really existed, it seems incredible 
that there should have been no mention of it. As far, then, 
as ancient authorities are concerned, the theory as to the 
existence of a platform for the chorus finds no support 



Narianz. 355 B. The last version runs as 
follows : — /Mrd ri^v a«i7i^ thBhi ical r^ 
wapaaiHivta i) dpx^crpa, avrtj 94 ioriv 
6 T6mot 6 he ci»ihenf Ix^^ ^^ iSo^r, itp' 
oZ $€arpiicvtrip ol /u/jtoi, cfra fxird t^v 6p» 
X^crpay fiwfidt ^p tov AioPvffoVf rcrpd- 
TwroK cbeM/Aij/»a Mtvdp M rov niaov^ t 
maXurai ^viUkq wapd tov 9v€ip. /icrd ti^k 
9vnikfiv ^ Kovlarpa^ rovricrri t6 ic6ro> 
l&i^t rov Btdrpov, It is clear that 
dpx^arpa here means the stage. This 
appears not only from the context, but 
also from the fact that it is said to have 
been the place for the fu/uH. Wieseler 
bases npon the above passage his 
peculiar theory that the * thymele ' was 
the platform for the choms, and not an 
altar at all. He relies on the words 
rerfiayeayop oUo96fjajfM ietv6p. It is 
true that the passage is obscure. But 
if it proves one thing more than an- 
other, it proves that the ' thymele ' was 
the altar of Dionysus, and stood in the 
ordiestra. 

' See above, p. 138. 

' In addition to the scholium quoted 
in the preceding note, the following 



passages are cited to prove that Ovfiiytf 
sometimes = the special platform for the 
chorus, between the orchestra and the 
stage : — (i ) Anthol. Pal. vii. 21 mWdxts 
ip 0vfUkff<rt ttai kp atcrp^ai rc^Ailw | fiXeu- 
ads 'Axappinjs mffo^ tc.T,\. (a) Corp. 
Ins. Gr. 6750 96^ap ^>Mrff€a<ray hi <ntfj' 
ptuai kafiovaap | wavrottit dptr^s h 
/AiifAOiSf ftra x*>P*^^^ I ^oXk&Kis h Bv/a^- 
Acuy. (3) SchoL Aristid. iii. p. 536 
(Dindf.) 6 x^P^' ^''< tlapu ip ry 6pxfi' 
arpt^ f (MS. 4) iau Bv/UKti. (4) Poll. iv. 
123 4 9k dpxfforpa rov X^P^t tp f tcaU 
0vfUKfj, c7rc firj/JiA, rt ovoa cfrc fiwfi6s, 
(5) Iddor. Origg. xviii. 47 *et dicti 
thymelid, quod olim in orchestra 
stantes cantabant super pulpitum quod 
thymele vocabatur.* In the first and 
second passages BvfUktf obviously «■ 
6pxfl<rrpa. In the third passage it-^ 
dpxflffrpa or fiojfids Aiopj^tov, according 
as 4 or ^ is read. In the fourth passage 
there is apparently a confusion of the 
two meanings of Bvfxikif as ' a stage ' 
and <an altar.' In the fifth passage 
the two meanings of ' orchestra * and 
' stage * are confused. 
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On general grounds there are several fatal objections to 
the theory. In the first place, if it were correct, we should 
have to believe that the Greeks first of all constructed an 
orchestra for the chorus to perform in; then built a stage 
twelve feet high ; then, finding they had made their stage a great 
deal tpo lofty, got out of the difficulty by erecting a platform 
each year, to bring the chorus within reach of the actors. 
To suppose that the Greeks acted in this way would be to 
suppose that they were altogether deficient in common sense. 
In the second place, it must not be forgotten that the per- 
formances at the City Dionysia consisted of dithyrambs as 
well as dramas. The dithyrambic chorus consisted of fifty 
members, and stood in a circular position. They must 
therefore have required a very considerable space for their 
performances. The oblong platform in front of the stage 
would not have been large enough to accommodate them, 
but would have been large enough to encroach very extensively 
upon the orchestra, and to drive the dithyrambic choruses 
into one end of it. That such was the case is most improbable. 
In the third place, in the recently excavated Greek theatres 
there are no traces of any appliances for the erection of the 
supposed platform. We should have expected to find holes 
in the floor of the orchestra, and sockets in the hyposkenion, 
for the reception of the beams by which the platform was 
supported. But there is no theatre in which any such traces 
are to be found. Fourthly, on the floor of the orchestra at 
Epidaurus a large circle is marked out with a stone border 
immediately in front of the stage (Fig. 6). It is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that this circle was intended for the 
performances of the chorus. For these reasons, combined 
with the silence of ancient writers, there appears to be no 
doubt that the platform for the chorus in front of the stage 
must be regarded as a fiction of modem times. 

All the difficulties which this platform was invented to explain 
will disappear, if we assume that the stage of the fifth and 
fourth centuries was considerably lower than that of later 
times. It was only in the earlier period of the drama that 
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a close communication between actors and chorus was required. 
In the subsequent epoch the existence of a lofty stage presents 
no difficulty. And the assumption of a low stage for the period 
of Aeschylus and his successors is on general grounds the 
most natural one. We are told that originally, when the drama 
was still a lyrical performance, the coryphaeus used to mount 
upon a small table, in the intervals between the odes, in order 
to converse with the rest of the chorus. Later on, an actor 
was substituted for the coryphaeus. Later still, in the course 
of the fifth century, a second and a third actor were introduced. 
Now it is absurd to suppose that, while the coryphaeus was 
replaced in this tentative way by a gradually increasing 
number of actors, the old table on which he performed should 
have been suddenly converted into a complete Vitruvian stage, 
twelve feet high, and fifty feet long. It is much more natural 
to imagine that the development of the stage was also a slow 
and experimental process, and that in the fifth century its 
size was intermediate between the low table of the sixth 
century and the tall Hellenistic proscenium. The few traces 
of archaeological evidence which we possess concerning the 
early stage are distinctly in favour of this view. It is also 
supported by the well-known description in Horace. Horace, 
in his account of the development of Greek tragedy, tells 
us that Aeschylus 'erected a stage on beams of moderate 
size'.' Horace's information, as we know, was derived from 
Greek sources. Hence it appears that the ordinary Greek 
tradition favoured the belief that the early stage was a lo^ 
one, and that it contrasted in this respect with the stage of 
later times. 

§ 12. Ddrpfehfs Theory of the Greek Stage, 

Another theory of a far more revolutionary kind has been 
propounded in recent years by H6pken^, and amplified and 

^ Horace, Ars Poet. 278-280 ' post numqne loqui nitiqae cothuino.' 

hone penonae pallaeque lepertor * Hopkeo, De Theatre Attico, 

honestae | Aeschylus et modids in- Boone, 1884. 
ftrayit pulpita tignis | et docuit mag- 
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developed by DOrpfeld. DOrpfeld assumes, like Wieseler, 
that the proscenium of the fifth century must have been of 
the same height as that described by Vitruvius. But he 
gets out of the consequent difficulty by supposing that the 
proscenium was intended, not as a stage for the actors, but 
as a background. He denies the existence of a stage in 
purely Greek theatres either of the earlier or of the later 
period. He believes that in all Greek theatres the actors 
and the chorus performed together in the orchestra. The 
proscenium represented the palace or other building before 
which the action took place. The front-wall of the stage- 
buildings immediately behind the proscenium represented merely 
the sky. This theory has been the subject of much discussion 
and controversy during the last ten years. As it has been 
accepted by several scholars, it will be necessary to consider 
it in detail. I propose in the present section to explain the 
grounds on which, as it seems to me, it must be r^arded as 
untenable; and to discuss at length the evidence on which 
the belief in the existence of a Greek stage is founded. In 
dealing with this subject it will be convenient to divide the 
period covered by the Greek drama into two parts, and to 
consider first the later part, from about 300 b. c. onwards ; 
and then to return to the earlier period, that of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. The evidence in the two cases is some- 
what different, and will be more clearly understood if taken 
separately. 

I. The Later Stage. — First, then, as to the later or Hellen- 
istic period. Recent excavations, as was previously pointed out, 
have now given us a fairly clear idea as to the shape and 
structure of the stage-buildings during this period. We now 
know that from the beginning of the third century onwards the 
stage-buildings in an ordinary Greek theatre, though varying in 
detail, conformed to the same general type. They consisted 
of a long rectangular structure, in front of which was a narrow 
platform, usually about twelve feet high and ten feet deep. This 
platform was called the ' proskenion.' In the third century it 
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appears to have been generally made of wood. But in the course 
of the second and first centuries a stone proscenium was 
substituted for the old wooden ones in almost every theatre. 
What then was the purpose of this proscenium, this long plat- 
form, twelve feet high and ten feet deep, which we find in all 
Greek theatres after the fourth century ? For an answer to this 
question we naturally turn to Vitruvius, who wrote a book 
about architecture towards the end of the first century B.C., 
and in the course of it gave a detailed description of Greek 
and Roman theatres. Vitruvius tells us that every Greek 
theatre has a stage, and that this stage is from ten to twelve feet 
high and about ten feet deep. Its narrowness is due to the fact 
that it is only used by the actors in tragedy and comedy ; all 
other performers appear in the orchestra'. He adds that the 
Roman stage is much lower and much deeper, and this for 
two reasons. It had to be deeper, because all the performers 
appeared upon it. It had to be lower, because in a Roman 
theatre the spectators sat in the orchestra, and would not 
therefore have been able to see over the top of a twelve-foot 
stage*. Here then we seem to have a clear and final answer 
to our question. The proscenium which we find in all Greek 
theatres after about 300 b. c. answers exactly to the description 
of Vitruvius. It must therefore have been intended to serve 
as a stage. 

DOrpfeld, it is well known, refuses to accept this conclusion. 
But his method of dealing with the testimony of Vitruvius has 
changed during the last two years. In his book on the Greek 
theatre he supposed that Vitruvius had been guilty of an error. 



^ Vitrny. v. 7 * ita a tribus centris hac 
descriptiooe ampliorem habent orche- 
stram Graeci et scaenam recessiorem 
minoreque latitudine pulpitnin, quod 
Koyuw appellant, ideo quod eo tragici 
et comici adores in scaena peragunt, 
reliqui autem artifices siias per orche- 
stiam praestant actiones, itaqne ex eo 
scaenici et thymelici graece separatim 
DomiDantur. Bios logd altitudo non 
minus debet esse pedum decem, non plus 
daodecim.' Whether under * reliqui arti- 



fices ' Vitruvius included the dramatic 
chorus is very doubtful. The dramatic 
chorus had almost disappeared in his 
day. Moreover * thymelici ' as opposed 
to 'scaenici' generally means the 
competitors in musical and literary 
contests, as opposed to the competitors 
in dramatic contests. But the words 
of Vitruvius about the position of the 
actors upon the stage are free from all 
ambiguity. 
« Ibid. V. 6. 
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While admitting that he was correct in his measurements of 
the Greek proscenium, he asserted that he had made a mis- 
take as to its purpose; that he had confused the background 
of the Hellenistic theatre with the stage of the Roman'. 
But this explanation is one which it is impossible to accept 
It is absurd to suppose that Vitruvius was mistaken. He 
was a professional architect, writing about his own special 
subject, and writing at the very time when many of these 
Greek proscenia were being erected. His remark about 
the Greek stage is not introduced as an obiter dictum, but is 
made the basis of the distinction which he draws between 
Greek and Roman theatres. He had evidently therefore 
thought about the subject. But even if we suppose that he 
could make a mistake of this kind, even if we suppose that 
he had never been in Greece, and never seen a Greek play 
acted there, still it is incredible that such an absurd error 
should have remained uncorrected in his book. The con- 
nexion between Greece and Rome was so intimate, that there 
must have been thousands of people in Rome who had seen 
Greek plays performed in a Greek theatre, and knew how 
it was done. If Vitruvius had made this absurd blunder, 
some one would have been sure to point it out to him, and he 
would have had it corrected. 

Since the publication of his book DOrpfeld has shifted his 
ground on this question *. He now suggests a new method of 
explaining away the testimony of Vitruvius. He supposes that 
Vitruvius, when speaking of the stage in the Greek theatre, 
was referring, not to the ordinary Greek theatre, but to the 
peculiar type of Graeco-Roman theatre found in various 
cities of Asia Minor, such as Termessos and Sagalassos 
These theatres, as we have shown, exhibited a sort of transi- 
tion between the Greek and the Roman model. While their 
general design was Greek, their stages were partially lowered 
and deepened, so as to come nearer to the Roman practice'. 
In theatres of this kind DOrpfeld admits that the actors per- 

' Griech Theater, p. 364. Athen. Mittheil. 1897, p. 444 foil. 

» Bull. Corr. HcU. 1896, p. 577 foil. ; ' See above, p. 160. 
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formed upon the stage; and he contends that it is to them 
that Vitruvius refers, and not to the regular Greek theatres, ^^ 
in which the actors always appeared in the orchestra. But 
in the first place it is difficult to believe that Vitruvius, when 
he speaks of the ' Greek ' theatre, should mean something quite 
different. Why should he describe as 'Greek* a type of 
building which was not found in Greece proper, and which 
was essentially a combination of Greek and Roman attributes ? 
In the second place, the evidence of the existing remains is 
inconsistent with the new h3rpothesis. Vitruvius says that the 
proscenium in the Greek theatre should be from ten to twelve 
feet high, and in ordinary cases about ten feet deep. Now what 
do we find in the remains of the regular Greek theatres ? We 
find that in the great majority of cases the height and depth 
answer exactly to this description. But when we turn to the 
Asia Minor theatres what do we find ? The average height is 
from eight to nine feet, the average depth from twelve to eighteen. 
In the face of these measurements it is useless to contend that 
Vitruvius is alluding to the Asia Minor theatres. The type 
which he describes is the ordinary Hellenistic type. 

The two facts already mentioned — first, the fact that Vitruvius 
tells us that every Greek theatre should possess a stage of 
a certain height, and secondly, the fact that all Greek theatres 
after about 300 b. c. are found to possess a stage corresponding 
exactly to his description — these two facts appear sufficient in 
themselves to decide the whole question. But there is no lack 
of further evidence. Various ancient writers may be cited as 
witnesses. Pollux, in his description of the Greek theatre, 
says that ' the stage is appropriated to the actors, the orchestra 
to the chorus *.' Later on he says that the actors, when they 
'enter by the orchestra, ascend the stage by means of steps*.* 

^ Poll. iv. 123 ira^ffinTr^/iiyJFVo/Kpcrwy clearly show that the type of theatre 
tkaif, 4 ^^ ^PX^ff'f^ '''ov x'^P^^' Dorp- described by Pollux was one which 
feld (p. 347) says that atctp^^ here« possessed a stage. If so, this stage 
' the stage-baildings.' But the mention mnst have been used by the actors, 
of the XvytTov in the previons line of ' Poll. iy. 127 datXQotfns 82 irard 
Pollux, and the description of the r^ hpxharpav kiA t^k aicfp^ di'o- 
ipvotfmjnor, almost immediately after- fiaiyovai Zt^ icKifi&tea», Here too Dorp- 
wards^ tis (nr6 t6 Xoyuw k^iiwov, feld (p. 347) thinks aKtpni=^iht house 
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The scholiasts to the extant dramas often speak of the perform- 
lance in a Greek theatre as being partly in the orchestra and 
partly on the stage. The commentator on the Frogs asserts 
that the scene with Charon and the ferry-boat must be 'either 
upon the logeion, or in the orchestra.' Later on he says that 
Dionysus here appears 'not on the logeion, but in the 
orchestra.* The scholiast on the Knights discusses the question 
why the sausage-seller should 'ascend from the parodos on 
to the logeion.' There are other scholia to the same effect, 
which it would be tedious to quote '. In these passages from 
the scholiasts and from Pollux the point to notice is the 
following. They do not merely say that there was a stage 
in Greek theatres, but they describe the performance as one 
partly on the stage, and partly in the orchestra. DOrpfeld 
says they are all mistaken ; that they lived after the Christian 
era, and were confusing the Greek theatre with the Roman. 
But this would not account for their mistake, if mistake there 
were. In Roman theatres all performances were confined 
to the stage; the orchestra was occupied by senators and 
other distinguished persons. How then can Pollux and the 
scholiasts have got this notion of a performance in which stage 
and orchestra were used at the same time ? There was nothing 
in the Roman practice to suggest it. It can only have been 
derived from the Greek theatre. But apart from this, the 
suggestion that Pollux and the scholiasts were misled by their 
recollection of Roman customs is not a fortunate one. It 
implies that their writings were the result of personal observa- 

in the background. But why should 149 Tvo, (fniffiy, l«p rift wapodou 1*2 t^ 
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tion. But no one can read a page of them without perceiving 
that they were merely compilations from Alexandrian sources.; 
The scholiasts in many cases mention their authorities, and- 
these authorities often go back as far as Aristophanes and "' 
Aristarchusy and even beyond. Although then they wrote after 
the Christian era, their statements really represent the opinions 
of the Alexandrian scholars. When they say that Greek 
dramas were performed partly on the stage 'and partly in the 
orchestra, it is evident that the Alexandrians thought the same. 
The testimony of Pollux and the scholiasts is really testimony 
of the third century b. c. 

Another writer whose words appear to be decisive on 
this question is Horace. His statement about Aeschylus, 
to the effect that he ' erected a stage on beams of moderate 
size,' has already been quoted \ It is true that Horace is 
often inaccurate in his description of the early Greek drama. 
It may be contended, therefore, that his account of the reforms 
of Aeschylus is only of doubtful authority. But one thing is 
certain, that Horace, in describing the development of the 
Greek theatre, would never have mentioned the erection of 
a stage, unless a stage had been a regular part of the Greek 
theatres of his own day. DOrpfeld, in dealing with this passage, 
offers two alternatives. He first suggests that 'pulpitum ' means 
the 'stage-buildings.' But he cites no authority for such a 
meaning, and none is to be found. The word ' pulpitum ' in 
Latin always means a stage or platform. Then, if the first 
alternative seems unsatisfactory, he suggests that Horace has 
made a slip, and that he was confusing the Greek stage with 
the Roman'. But Horace, as we know, was for a long time 
in Athens, and must have often seen Greek plays performed. 
It is hardly conceivable, therefore, that he should have made 
a mistake on such a simple matter as the presence or absence 
of a stage. 

To turn next to the archaeological evidence. The excavations 
of the last few years have brought to light several facts which 
bear closely upon this subject of the stage. The evidence 

' See above, p. 169. ' Griech. Theater, p. 348. 
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llerived from this source appears to be even more fatal to the 
^i^it^w theory than the literary testimony. One of the most con- 
-Vincing proofs is that afforded by the structure of the stage> 
"buildings at Sicyon, Eretria, and Oropus*. We have seen 
that, according to DOrpfeld's view, the proscenium was the 
background, and the action of the drama took place in front 
of it, in the orchestra. Obviously, if this was so, the most 
important part of the stage-buildings must have been the 
rooms immediately behind the proscenium, or in other words^ 
behind the back-scene. Now what do we find at Sicyon ? We 
find that one-third of the space behind the proscenium con- 
sisted of solid rock. The Sicyonians, in order to save the 
expense of erecting a lofty auditorium, excavated their theatre 
out of the rock to a depth of about twelve feet But they 
attached so little importance to the rooms behind the pro- 
scenium, that they did not take the trouble to excavate the 
whole of this part. They left one-third of it as it was. It 
was only when they came to the first floor of the stage-building, 
the floor on a level with the top of the proscenium, that they 
provided clear room from end to end of the structure. Their 
conduct, on DOrpfeld's theory, was very peculiar. But the 
people of Eretria acted in a still stranger manner. They too 
excavated their theatre out of the rock. But they left the whole 
of the space behind the proscenium unexcavated. Consequently 
at Eretria the ground-floor of the stage-buildings was on a level, 
not with the floor of the orchestra, but with the top of the pro- 
scenium. There could hardly be a more decisive proof that 
at Eretria the actors appeared, not in front of the proscenium, 
but on the top of it. Then there is the case of Oropus. Here 
the stage-buildings were built upon the ground, and the rooms 
behind the proscenium were originally open from end to end. 
But later on the Oropians proceeded to fill up the greater 
part of the space with earth, and left only a narrow passage 
immediately behind the proscenium. Such conduct is irrecon- 
cilable with the supposition that the proscenium was the 
back-scene. 

* Griech. Theater, pp. 103, 1 13-116, 118. 
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Another proof is afforded by the height of the proscenium. 
The normal height, as already shown, was about twelve feet 
But some proscenia, such as those at Athens and the Peiraeeus, 
were as much as thirteen feet. On the other hand others were 
considerably less. That of Oropus, for instance, was only about 
eight feet high ; and the columns which supported the entabla- 
ture were only six feet six inches '. On DOrpfeld's view these 
proscenia, with their architectural front, represented the palace 
or other building before which the action took place. What then 
are we to think of a palace about fifty feet long, and only eight feet 
in height ? The background at Oropus during the performance 
of a tragedy must have been a most peculiar one. We should 
remember that the Greek tragic actor walked upon ' cothurni,* 
which added about six inches to his stature. He ai^wore 
a mask with a lofty ' onkos ' which raised his height by anther 
six inches. Consequently the Greek tragic actor, when equipped 
for the stage, can hardly have stood less than about six feet six. 
This being so, if DOrpfeld's view is correct, it follows that the 
actor who took the part of the king at Oropus must have been 
just about the same height as the columns which supported 
the roof of his own palace. When he made his entrance 
through the central door of the palace, he would have to bend 
his head, in order to avoid knocking it against the cross-beams. 
Surely the theory is a weak one which involves such ridiculous 
consequences. If the Greeks had adopted a background of 
this absurdly diminutive height, without any reason for doing 
so, this fact alone would have been strange enough. But it 
must appear stranger still that, having once adopted it, they 
should proceed to add about twelve inches to the stature of their 
actors, in order to make the disproportion between the size 
of the actors and the size of the palace still more preposterous '. 

The reason which DOrpfeld gives for the lowness of the pro- 
scenium — the background, as he calls it — is as follows. He 
says that such proscenia were first erected at Athens in the 
fifth century, and were intended to represent an ordinary house 

^ See above, p. 153. Chamonard, BulL Corr. Hell. 1896, 

* This point is well brought out by p. 296. 
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of that period. But the ordinary Athenian house of the fifth 
century was, he asserts, about twelve feet high ^ To this theory 
there are several answers. In the first place, as we have seen, 
some proscenia were only about eight or nine feet in height; 
which is far lower than any ordinary Greek house, either at Athens 
or elsewhere. In the second place there is no clear evidence 
to show that the Athenian house of the fifth century was twelve 
feet high. From the remains lately discovered at Delos it appears 
that in the better class of houses there even the first story was 
more than twelve feet*. But granting, for the sake of argument, 
that an Athenian house of the fifth century was of the size 
which DCrpfeld supposes, it is difficult to see what this has 
got to do with the height of the scenic background. The 
Athenian theatre, we should remember, was developed originally 
as a place for tragedy rather than as a place for comedy. Comedy, 
at the beginning of the fifth century, was very little regarded. 
The background therefore must have been intended to represent, 
in most cases, a palace or a temple. But why should this palace 
or temple have been made the same height as an ordinary 
house ? Moreover, the proportions must have appeared extra- 
ordinary. A structure about fifty feet long, and twelve feet high, 
would be altogether unlike any palace or temple. DOrpfeld replies 
to this that it is impossible on the stage to represent buildings 
as large as they really are ; that in modern scene-paintings 
the representations of palaces and temples are much reduced 
in size as compared with the originals'. This is quite true. 
But they are reduced to scale, and in a proper proportion. 
A modern scene-painter, in representing St. Paul's, would no 
doubt have to make his representation much smaller than the 
actual St. Paul's. But in diminishing the height he would 
diminish the width at the same time. No modern scene-painter 
would produce a temple fifty feet long and twelve feet high ; nor 
can we suppose that the ancients would have put up with a 
similar disproportion. 
Again, there is the question as to the doors in the pro- 

* Griech. Theater, p. 381. • Chamonard, I.e. p. 294. 

' Griech. Theater, p. 381. 
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scenium. If it was the background, it ought to have had three 
doors, the usual number in a Greek back-scene, as Pollux 
and Vitruvius tell us. But in most of the proscenia discovered 
there is only one door. In two of the proscenia, those at 
Megalopolis and Thespiae, there is no door of any kind. 
Even the single door, when it is found, is very narrow for 
the central door of the back-scene. At Epidaurus it is only 
four feet wide, at Oropus only 3 feet 8 inches, at Delos only 
3 feet 3 inches \ A door so narrow as this would be altogether 
unsuitable as the central door of the palace, and quite in- 
consistent with the use of the ekkyklema. When we come to 
the Graeco-Roman theatres, where the wall at the back of 
the stage has in many cases been preserved, there we find 
everything corresponding closely with the descriptions of the 
grammarians. There is always the requisite number of doors, 
and the central door is of considerable width. At Termessos 
it is about seven feet*. As regards the absence of the three 
doors in the proscenium DOrpfeld gives the following explana- 
tion. These Hellenistic proscenia, as we see from the remains, 
consisted of an entablature resting on columns. The spaces 
between the columns were filled in with wooden boards. 
DOrpfeld suggests that when doors were required they might 
be provided ad libitum by removing the intervening boards'. 
But if three doors were regularly required in the dramatic 
performances, it is most improbable that they should not have 
been provided as a j)ermanent fixture in the proscenium. It 
is most improbable that the Greeks should have put them- 
selves to the trouble of opening out these temporary doors 
at each festival. In any case we can hardly doubt that, if 
the proscenium had been the back-scene, the Greeks would 
always have provided at least one permanent door, and 
would not, as at Megalopolis and Thespiae, have erected 
proscenia in which there was no door of any kind. The 
absence of a door in these two places seems to prove 
conclusively that communication between the orchestra and 

' See above, p. 153. &c.| vol. ii. plate 10. 

' Lanckoronaki, Stadte Pamphyliens» ' Griech. Theater, p. 380. 
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the space behind the proscenium was a matter of no m- 
portance. 

Another piece of archaeol<^caI evidence is su[^Iied by the 
vase-paintings found in the Greek cities of South Italy '. Two 
specimens are here inserted*. These paintings, which ban 
already been briefly referred to, belong to the third centuiy bx. 
They represent comic scenes acted by the Phlyakes. The 
Phlyakes were a sort of farcial comedians, whose performances 
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were not unlike those of the oldest Attic comedy. In many 
of these paintings they are represented as acting on a stage. 
The stage, in most cases, is obviously made of wood, and 
varies in character from a rude and simple platform to an 
erection of some solidity*. In one or two instances, however, 
it is a tall and elaborate structure, apparently built of stone, 
and adorned with columns in front, just like the proscenia 



* On Ihe nbject of (hese Tite-pabt- 
ingi ate etpecully HeydemanD, Die 
PhlyakeDdaiEtellungeii auf bemaltea 
Vasen, Jahrb. Kais. DenCsch. Archaol. 
Inat 1886, p. aSo foil, Bethe, Prole- 
gomena znr Geschicbte des Theatcis, 
p. 178 foil. Reisch, in Griech. Theater, 
p. 31 1 foil. 



* They are taken from Wieselei't 
Denkmitler,ii. i^and 15( — Banmeiftn, 
fig*. 1818 and 1S30). 

' F'g. I3' Cp. the specimens in 
Wieseler'a Denkmal. u. 8; Griech. 
Theater, pp. 315, jaa, and 31^; B»a- 
meister's DenkmiiL i>gs.90i,9o3, 1816, 
1817, 1819. 
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have been discussing'. Oflen there is a flight of steps 
ding down to the orchestra'. In one case the action is 
ang place partly on the stage and partly in the orchestra. 
te of the actors is represented as actually ascending the 
I>s to the stage'. This evidence seems to prove beyond 
doubt that in the Greek cities of South Italy, during the 
rd century b.c, performances were sometimes given in 
»tres with a tall st>^e, and that both stage and orchestra 




re employed for the purpose, and were connected by steps. 
Jrpfeld now admits that this was the case. But he contends 
It the arrangement was an exceptional one, intended only 
■ the farces of the Phlyakes. For these performances, he 
ows, wooden stages were erected, and the exhibition took 
ice partly on the stage and partly in the orchestra. But 
; regular dramas— the tragedies, and the comedies— were 

Fig. 14. Cp. «l»o the upecimen in pp. 313-314; B>Dmeiste[,liKi.903,9a3. 
led). TtMAlcr, p. 318. * Baumeiiler, 6g. 903. Grkch. 

Fig. 13. Cp. also Giwch. ThMter, Theater, pL 31). 
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performed solely in the orchestral All this, however, is Ac 
purest assumption. There is not a particle of evidence to 
support it. It is altogether improbable that a different arrang^ 
ment should have been adopted in the case of these farces, 
and in the case of the regular drama. Besides this, as we have 
already pointed out, in one or two of the paintings the stage 
on which the Phlyakes are performing is apparently a per- 
manent stone erection, and not a mere temporary platform 
of wood. It seems certain, therefore, that the Greeks of South 
Italy during the third century b.c. provided a stage for their 
actors in all dramatic performances; and, this being so, we 
can hardly doubt that the same was the case in Greece 
generally. 

One or two further objections to the new theory may be 
briefly mentioned. If we look at the plan of the theatre at 
Epidaurus (Figs. 6 and 7), it will be found that the stone 
border of the circular orchestra reaches to within two or three 
feet of the proscenium. If the actors had performed in front of 
the proscenium, they would have been sometimes inside the 
stone border, and sometimes outside of it; and the whole 
arrangement strikes one as awkward and Xinsymmetrical. 
Again, in the theatre at Delos (Fig. 12), statues and other votive 
offerings were erected immediately in front of the columns of 
the proscenium. The bases on which they rested still remain*. 
But, if the proscenium had been the background, it is difficult 
to suppose that this place would have been chosen for such 
erections. When the proscenium was uncovered by scenery, 
and represented an ancient palace, these votive offerings and 
statues would have been altogether inappropriate as a part 
of the back-scene. When painted decorations were to be set 
up, they would have formed an inconvenient obstacle in the 
way of the mechanical arrangements. 

We have now gone through the principal arguments, literary 
and archaeological, which demonstrate the existence of a stage 
during the Hellenistic period. It remains to consider the 
reasons which induce DCrpfeld, in spite of this apparently 

* Griech. Theater, p. 327. • Ibid. p. 147. 
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overwhelming evidence, to deny the existence of such a stage. 
And in judging this question we must remember the fact 
already mentioned, that the chorus, at this time, had ceased 
to take an active share in the play, and that its functions 
were hardly more important than those of a band of musicians 
in a modern theatre. To turn now to DOrpfeld's reasons. 
He says, in the first place, that these proscenia of the Vitruvian 
type would have been too narrow for the performance of 
a play'. But their narrowness has often been exaggerated, 
owing to inaccurate calculations. None of them, as it now 
appears, were less than from nine to ten feet in depth". But 
a stage about ten feet deep, and from fifty to sixty feet long, 
would be amply sufficient for the performance of a Greek 
play, when the chorus was confined to the orchestra. The 
fact has been proved by actual experiment Most English 
scholars have probably seen the Greek plays produced in the 
open-air theatre at Bradfield. The stage there is only ten feet 
deep and thirty feet long. Yet every one who has been present 
at one of these performances must admit that there was plenty 
of room upon the stage. I am informed that on one occasion, 
in the funeral procession in the Alcestis, as many as sixty 
people were brought upon the stage at the same time, and 
without any inconvenient crowding'. It is clear then that 
the Vitruvian stage, which was just as deep and twice as 
long as that at Bradfield, would have been large enough to 
accommodate the chorus as well as the actors in an ancient 
Greek drama, and would have been more than large enough 
for the performance of a play in which the chorus was 
practically confined to the orchestra. 

DOrpfeld further objects that these Hellenistic proscenia 



* Griech. Theater, p. 361. 

' The stage at Athens was abont 
9 ft. 3 in. ; at Epidaurns about 10^ ft 
(Griech. Theater, pp. 78, 128). That 
at Delos was about 10 ft. (Chamonard, 
BaU. Corr. Hell. 1896, p. 306). As 
Lcchat (£pidaure, p. 208) points out, 
it is necessary, in calculating the depth, 
not to measure from wall to wall, but 



to take into account the projecting 
cornice. In some cases, as he also 
remarks, the wall of the back-scene may 
have been narrower than the wall 
beneath, on which it rested; and this 
would add slightly to the depth of the 
stage. 

' These facts and measurements have 
been kindly supplied to me by Dr. Gray. 
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were too high to have served as a stage '. The obvious answer 
is that, if they were too high for a stage, they would have 
been much too low for a background. Their height varied 
from eight to thirteen feet. But a stage of thirteen feet would 
be far less of an anomaly than a back-scene of eight feet 
Apart, however, from this consideration, there is no reason to 
suppose that a Vitruvian stage would have appeared abnormally 
large in theatres of the ancient Greek type. There were no 
spectators sitting in front of it. The audience was excluded 
from the orchestra. And the height of the auditorium was so 
great, that a lofty stage, as already shown, would be a distinct 
advantage. As for the objection that the chorus could not 
have conversed with the actors, if they had been separated from 
them by a difference in level of twelve feet, this is answered 
by the fact already referred to, that by the beginning of the 
third century the chorus had ceased to take any share in the 
dialogue. 

Another objection of DOrpfeld's is that in the existing pro- 
scenia there is no trace of any means of communication between 
the stage and the orchestra*. But we have shown that such 
communication was seldom required at this time, owing to the 
insignificance of the chorus ; and that, when it was wanted, it 
was supplied by temporary wooden steps. DOrpfeld replies 
that, if the stage was thirteen feet high, the steps must have 
been so large as to project a long way into the orchestra, and 
produce an unsightly appearance. But this result could have 
been avoided without difficulty. Where the stage was excep- 
tionally lofty, the steps might have been placed in a parallel 
line to it. At Tralles, where there is a proscenium of the 
Graeco- Roman type, and nearly ten feet high, such steps are 
actually found, lying parallel to the stage, and on each side 
of the door which leads out from the front wall of the stage 
into the orchestra '. A similar arrangement might easily have 
been adopted, when necessary, in the Hellenistic theatres. 

In support of his theory DOrpfeld brings forward an argu- 
ment based on the theatre at Megalopolis (Fig. ii). We have 

* Griech. Theater, p. 342. 'Ibid. p. 343. * Athen. Mittheil. 1893, p. 410. 
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already described the peculiar construction of this theatre, in 
which the Thersilion took the place of the ordinary stage- 
buildings. In front of the Thersilion, and twenty-four feet 
distant from it, is the foundation-wall of a wooden proscenium. 
This proscenium, however, appears to have been of later date 
than the original theatre. DOrpfeld supposes that, before its 
erection, the actors performed their parts immediately in front 
of the Thersilion, and on the level of the orchestra. He bases 
his belief on the following grounds. The fa9ade of the Thersi- 
lion rested on a flight of five steps, each about thirteen inches 
high. To one side of the Thersilion was a building, apparently 
called the Skanotheka, and probably used for storing the 
scenic decorations. In this building are the remains of a low 
wall, running in the same straight line as the bottom of the 
flight of steps, and about the same length as the stage must 
have been. DOrpfeld supposes that this wall was used, in the 
original state of the theatre, for working a 'scaena ductilis.' 
He supposes that, when dramas were to be performed, a 
wooden scene-painting was pushed out along this wall im- 
mediately in front of the lowest step of the Thersilion, and 
served as a background. The actors in front of it must have 
been on the floor of the orchestra*. But this arrangement 
appears to be impossible. If the back-scene had been placed 
in the position he supposes, immediately in front of the steep 
flight of steps, the representation of dramas under such cir- 
cumstances would have been little short of ridiculous. The 
actor entering from the back-scene would have had to come 
down these steps to reach the threshold of the door. At first 
little more than his legs would have been seen, at any rate by 
the spectators in the upper part of the theatre. His whole 
person would hardly have become visible until he reached the 
lowest step. For a tragic actor to make his entrance in this 
way would have been far from dignified. Also, in plays 
like the Hippolytus and the Alcestis, when a sick woman on 
a couch had to be carried out, it would have been extremely 
awkward to have to carry her down a flight of steps as steep 

> Criech. Theater, pp. 138, 139. 
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as those at Megalopolis. The ekkyklema would, of course, 
have been quite impossible to work. Although, therefore, the 
Skanotheka at Megalopolis may very likely have been used 
for the storage of scenery, it is clear that this scenery, when 
used, cannot have been put up in the place which DOrpfeld 
suggests. 

Another argument against the ordinary theory is based by 
DOrpfeld on the remains of the theatre at Delos (Fig. 12). We 
have shown that at Delos the proscenium was continued, though 
in a different form, round the sides and back of the stage- 
buildings ^ DOrpfeld argues that it cannot have been a stage, 
as it would be absurd to erect a stage all round the stage- 
buildings '. If this is so, we might reply that it cannot have 
been a background either, since it would be equally absurd 
to construct a background in the same position. But as a 
matter of fact there is nothing in the arrangement at Delos 
which conflicts in any way with the ordinary opinion about 
the Greek stage. The erection at the sides and the back of the 
stage-buildings, though of the same height as the erection in 
front, was different in structure, and formed an open portico. 
The erection in front was like the usual Hellenistic proscenium, 
and must have been designed for the same purpose. If the 
proscenium in other theatres was intended for a stage, it must 
have been intended for a stage at Delos. 

D5rpfeld has a theory about the origin of the Roman stage, 
which he brings forward as a strong argument in favour of 
his other views. According to Vitruvius the Roman stage was 
developed out of the Greek. The difference in size was due 
to the following reasons. The Romans preferred to give up 
the orchestra to the spectators, and transferred all performances 
to the stage. It was necessary, therefore, to deepen the stage, 
in order to find room for the additional performers. It was 
also necessary to lower it, in order to allow the spectators in 
the orchestra to have a clear view^. D5rpfeld says that this 
account of the matter is erroneous. According to his theory the 
Roman stage was discovered by accident rather than by design. 

^ See above, p. 163. * Griech. Theater, p. 146. * Vitruv. v. 6. 
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The Romans, when they first began to adapt the Greek theatre 
to their own purposes, found the orchestra too large, and con- 
sequently divided it in two. The half nearest the auditorium 
they dug out to a depth of five feet, and placed spectators there. 
The other half they used for theatrical and other performances, 
just as it had been used by the Greeks. In this way they found 
that they had got what was practically a stage five feet high ; 
and for the future, instead of digging out the nearer half of the 
o'rchestra, they started on the level, and built a raised stage. 
The Roman stage therefore represents, not the Greek pro- 
scenium, but the further half of the Greek orchestra; and 
this fact proves that it was in the orchestra that the Greek 
actors performed'. This theory is no doubt extremely in- 
genious. But unfortunately it appears to be inconsistent with 
the facts of the case. If it was true, we should expect to find 
the stage in all Roman theatres occupying the site of one half 
of the Greek orchestra, and the back of the Roman stage 
corresponding to the front of the Greek proscenium. Now 
in the normal Roman theatre this is more or less the case. 
The Romans eventually reduced their orchestra to a semi- 
circle, and brought their stage forward to the position described 
by DOrpfeld. But the Graeco- Roman theatres of Asia Minor, 
to which we have already referred, fail entirely to correspond to 
his hypothesis. These theatres were among the earliest to be 
built in the Roman fashion, and might therefore be expected, 
more than any others, to exemplify the process of transition 
which he describes. But what do we find ? We find that the 
stage, so far from occupying one half of the orchestra, stands 
in exactly the same position as the old Greek proscenium. 
The orchestra in these theatres still forms nearly a complete 
circle. The stage is deepened by pushing the back-scene 
more into the rear. Further than this, the height of the stage 
is not five feet, as it ought to be, but from eight to nine feet -. 
These examples seem to prove that Vitruvius is more correct 
than DOrpfeld in his view of the matter ; and that the Roman 
stage was really a modification of the Greek. When we find 

* Griech. Theater, p. 385 foil. ' See above, p. 160. 
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in these Asia Minor theatres a Roman stage standing in 
exactly the same position as the proscenium in the Greek 
theatres, and differing only in being longer and deeper, and 
two or three feet lower, we can hardly resist the conclusion 
that the Greek proscenium was the prototype of the Roman, 
and that it was intended for the same purpose. 

The proscenium in a Greek theatre was called, among other 
names, the Mogeion* or 'speaking-place/ It is so called by 
Vitruvius, and the word ' logeion * occurs in Delian inscriptions 
as early as the third century b.c. \ This being so, we are 
naturally led to ask how this fact is to be reconciled with 
DOrpfeld's theory. If the proscenium was the background, 
and not the stage, why should it have been called Mogeion' or 
the speaking-place ? DOrpfeld gives the following answer. He 
says that in Greek tragedies the gods^ when exhibited in a super 
natural manner, used to make their appearance on the palace 
roof, or, in other words, on the proscenium ; and that it was 
therefore called the 'theologeion,* or for shortness the * logeion V 
But this statement will not bear examination. The usual device 
for revealing gods in supernatural splendour was the mechane, 
and not the theologeion. Even when the theologeion was em- 
ployed, there is no evidence to show that it was identical with 
the palace roof. The contrivance for enabling actors to stand on 
the roof of a palace or other building was called the 'distegia.' 
Instances of its employment are very rare. In the extant dramas 
there are only eight or nine certain examples*. If, therefore, 
the proscenium really represented the building in the back- 
ground, the top of it cannot have been called the 'speaking- 
place * because the actors spoke from it. Eight or nine instances 
out of forty-four dramas are insufficient to justify us in re- 
garding it as a regular speaking-place. 

We have now considered the principal ailments which 

^ See above, p. 147. ex machina, the text of the plays shows 

' Griech. Theater, p. 365. that the god appeared abcve the roof, 

^ On these points see below, pp. 338- and not upon it. Cp. Ion 1549 inrtp- 

24a. Even if we suppose that the theo- rcX^r oIkw, Orest. 1631 kv alBipoi 

logeion was used in the cases mentioned irrvx^, 

on pp. 241 and 242, to eithibit the deus * See below, p. 212. 
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can be brought forward on both sides concerning this stage 
question, as far as it relates to the Hellenistic period. Some 
minor points have been omitted; but they would not affect 
the question very much either way. The result appears to 
show that, at any rate as far as the Hellenistic period is con- 
cerned, the evidence in favour of a stage altogether outweighs 
any considerations which can be adduced on the other side. 

2. The Earlier Stage. We now come to the earlier and 
more important period, the period of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, when the drama was still in reality a choral drama. 
Of course the position of the chorus differed very much at 
different stages during this epoch. At the commencement of 
the fifth century it was all-important ; during the latter half 
of the fourth century it had begun to sink into obscurity. 
Still, speaking generally, we may regard the fourth and fifth 
centuries as a time when the chorus still played a significant 
part. As a consequence the conditions of a dramatic perform- 
ance were very different from what they afterwards became 
throughout the Hellenistic and Roman epochs. 

Let us consider first what is the literary evidence for the 
existence of a stage during these two centuries. For the fourth 
century we have the testimony of Aristotle. Aristotle in many 
places speaks of the songs of the actors as ra diro r^ o-xt/v^, 
in opposition to the songs of the chorus, ra toO xopov *. Further 
he speaks of the actor's part as being played iirl t^* 0-1071^'. 
According to the usual interpretation of these passages, he 
means that the actors played their part 'upon the stage,' 
and sang their songs 'from the stage.* DOrpfeld, however, 
proposes in these cases to translate the word 0-107107 as the 
'background,* and not as the 'stage.* He supposes Aristotle 
to mean that the actors performed 'at the background,* and 

* Aiiitot. Probl. xix. 15 rd ia\v &ith lad d»d aiapnit, 
CKrfvrjs oifie Ayriarpoipa, rd 8i rov xo/>ov ' Poet. c. 24 Scd rd ky i/Jkv rp rpay^JUtf, 

darriffTfKxpa' 6 fily yAp hwoKptri^t dyca- fi^ Mix*a$ai &fia 9paTr6fi«va woXXd 

rioT^Sj 6 Zl x^P^ IfTToy fuiuTrat. Poet. fi4fnf fufi*to$atf dXAd rd M rrfs (nr^f^s 

c. 12 fSra ii rd dw6 r^s axtpfTJi not teal rSiv intompirSfv fUpos /i6voy, Cp. 

M6/MfiOi . • . kS/i/ios 8i 0f^os Kotv^ XOfov cc 13, 17. 
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sang their songs 'from the background.' He denies that the 
two expressions imply the existence of a stage'. Now the 
translations which he suggests may be possible, as far as 
the Greek is concerned. But it is very difficult to believe 
that they are the right translations in these particular passages 
of Aristotle. Aristotle's words seem to clearly imply that there 
was some essential and conspicuous difference between the 
position of the actors and that of the chorus. But if, as 
DOrpfeld thinks, they all performed together in the orchestra, 
there would be no such distinguishing mark. It is true 
that the' actors might, for the most part, be rather nearer to 
the stage-buildings; and the chorus might, for the most part, 
be rather more distant from them. But practically they would 
be standing in the same place ; there would be no pronounced 
difference. Aristotle's words appear to be explicable only on 
the supposition that the actors appeared upon a stage, the 
chorus in the orchestra. 

For the fifth century we have the evidence supplied by the 
use of certain words in Aristophanes. In three places, where 
an actor is approaching the back-scene, he is said to 'mount up' 
(dva^cuVciv) ^ In two other places, where he is leaving the back- 
scene, he is said to 'go down' (icaTajScuVctv) ^ In all these 
passages there is nothing in the circumstances of the drama to 
suggest that the action was taking place on raised ground. 
The expressions can only refer, as the scholiast says, to the 
stage. It has been proposed to translate the two words as 
*come on* and 'depart' respectively*. But such a usage of 
the terms is otherwise unknown in Greek. Moreover, in one 
place— the scene in the Knights — this translation is proved to 
be impossible. Here Demosthenes calls out to the sausage- 



* Griech. Theater, pp. 284, 346. 
' Equit. 148 2ct/po 8c0/>', St (pikrartf | 

Acharn. 732 dfxfiarf vorr^y fidSSav. 
Vesp. 1342 d¥dfiaiy€ Stvpo xpyaoixtiKo- 
K6v$iov. 

' Eccles. 1 1 5 1 ri 8^a hiarpl^m ^X^f 
dAA' ovK 071 ir I raahi Xa^iav ; kv Ba^ Sk 
tcaTafialv€tSf iyw \ ivtfaofioi «.r.A. Vesp. 



1514 drdp Karafiariov 7' lir* avrovs. 
In the last passage xarcifiarioy might 
perhaps mean, *I mast contend with 
them.' Bnt it is more probable that 
the meaning here is the same as in the 
other passage. 

^ Bodensteiner, Scenische Fragen, pp. 
699, 700. Capps, The Stage in the 
Greek Theatre, pp. 67, 68. 
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mount up here ' (^vaPaxvt 8cvpo). He then shows him the 
the markets, and the harbours ; and tells him that he 
lord of all. But this is not enough. He says, 'you have 
:n all yet/ and bids him 'mount up on to this table 
ind then proceeds to show him the islands round about \ 
irords show conclusively that avafiaiytiv must mean 'mount 
ne previous passage, and likewise determine the meaning 
vord, and of KaraPaivtw, in the other parallel passages, 
evidence just cited from Aristotle and Aristophanes is 
I argument in favour of the existence of a stage during 
th and fifth centuries. We have next to consider what 
thrown on this question by the character of the extant 
These dramas have been carefully ransacked during 

few years, and several treatises have been published 
ng every passage which bears upon the subject '. It is 
*ly that many new points will now be discovered, 
f the evidence that has been brought forward on both 

the question is really of little value. It depends upon 
:rupulous and literal interpretation of the text, or upon 
fulness of the fact that there is much that is conventional 
"amatic performances. For instance, when old men are 
hing the palace, and complain of the steepness of the 
is fact is supposed to be a proof of the existence of 
'. It is suggested that they enter by the orchestra, and 
I ascent of which they complain is the ascent on to the 
But, if this was so, these old men must have timed their 
t very exactly, so as to reach the foot of the stage just 
ley came to the verses in which they began to grumble 
le ascent. There would be something rather ludicrous 
vhole proceeding. It seems more natural to assume 



169 &kK* kwavAfirfii Kiml 
»8i. The significance of this 
egards the present qoestion, 
Minted ont by Zachcr, Philo** 
6, p. 181. 

aann, Quaestioncs Scenicae, 
ite, The Stage in Aristophancsy 
pps. The Stage in the Greek 
391. liodeDsteiner, Scenische 



Fragen, 1895. Weissmann, Die scenische 
Anffiihnmg der griechischen Dramcn, 
1893. 

* Ear. £1. 489, Ion 727, Here. Far. 
119. In the last passage it is the 
choros which makes the complaint ; so 
that in this case, if there was any 
risible ascent, it cannot have been the 
asc^t on to the stage. 
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that their remarks had no reference to the stage, and that the 
steepness of which they complain was left to the imagination of 
the spectators. Then again, the appearances of ghosts and 
spectres are cited as evidence in favour of a stage. It is said 
that they could not be made to appear from underground, unless 
there was a raised platform out of which they ascended. Now 
there is no doubt that in the later theatre ghosts were made to 
arise from beneath the earth. Pollux gives a description of the 
mechanism by which it was done. But there is no certain proof 
that they made their appearance in this way during the fifth 
century. It would be unsafe, therefore, to infer anything from 
these spectral apparitions concerning the structure of the early 
theatre. Again, there are those scenes in which the chorus 
might be expected to enter the palace, but fail to do so. For 
instance, when Medea's children are being murdered, and 
call out for help, the chorus, after proposing to rush to their 
assistance, eventually remain where they are and sing an ode'. 
But it is unnecessary, in this and in similar cases, to explain 
their inaction by supposing that there was any difficulty in 
passing from the orchestra to the palace because of the stage 
which lay between. A sufficient reason is to be found in the 
fact that, if they had gone into the palace, the scene of action 
would have been left empty for the time being. 

It will be best to disregard all evidence of this inconclusive 
kind, and to confine our attention to those points which really 
throw light upon the question as to the relative position of 
actors and chorus during the fifth century. The following facts 
seem to be established. It is evident that the chorus sometimes 
entered and sometimes departed through the back-scene. 
Instances are not very common ; there are only about six in 
the extant dramas ^ Still, they undoubtedly occur. It is 
evident, too, that the actors sometimes entered by the orchestra. 
They must have done so when they entered along with the 

*Eur. Med. 1275. Cp. Agam. 1344, player of the chorns) enters from the 

Cyclops 630, Hipp. 780, Hec. 1042, &c. back-scene, and then descends into the 

' Aesch. Choeph. a a, 1063; £nm. orchestra. Several other instances are 

140. Eur. Tread. 176; Hcl. 385, 517. given by Capps, pp. 9, 10; but they 

In Aristoph. Av. 667 Procne (the flute- are aU very doubtful. 
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orus, and they probably did so when they entered in chariots 
wagons'. This gives us about seven instances where the 
tors came in by the orchestra. They may have done so much 
)re frequently. This is a point which will be considered later 
. But these seven cases are the only ones for which there is 
y convincing evidence. On the other hand, it was a common 
ng for actors and chorus to depart together through the 
:hestra. Many plays end in this way, such as the Eumenides 
d the Septem. In Aristophanes it is a favourite form of 
iclusion for actors and chorus to go off through the orchestra 
a joyful procession '. The general result then is this, that it 
s plainly permissible in the fifth century for the chorus to 
:er or exit by the back-scene, and for the actors to enter 
exit by the orchestra; though the last of these practices 
Jie only one of which there are many certain examples. But 
en we pass on from these entrances and exits, and look at 
i rest of the play, we find that it is very unusual, during the 
irse of the action, for the chorus to come on the stage, or for 
i actors to go into the orchestra. The instances in which, 
irt from entrances and exits, the actors and the chorus can 
shown to have come into close physical contact with one 
>ther, are remarkably few. We may mention, as examples, 
: scene in which the chorus tries to prevent Creon from seizing 
tigone, or the scene where the farmers mount the stage to 
LW the statue of Peace out of the well. Opinions may differ 
to individual cases, but the total number of instances of this 
d does not amount, at the outside, to more than about fifteen ^ 
e conclusion we may draw from this evidence is as follows. 
ere was nothing in the fifth century theatre to prevent the 
Drs from moving into the place occupied by the chorus, and 
re was nothing to prevent the chorus moving into the place 
upied by the actors. But, except when they were entering 

See below pp. a 18, 228. Rhesns 681 ; Iph. Aal. 599. Aristoph. 

See below p. 218. Pax 246 foil. Many other examples 

The following instances appear to will be found in the treatises already 

certain — Aesch. Suppl. 208, 832; mentioned ; bnt the evidence for most of 

eph. 22 foil. Soph. Oed. Col. 826 them appears to be very slight. 
Eur. Snppl. 1,815; Hel. 1627 foil ; 
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or leaving the scene of action, they do not appear to have 
usually done so, but to have kept apart from one another. 

What then does all this prove as regards the stage? On 
the one hand, it proves conclusively that the stage of the fifth 
century cannot have been as high as the ordinary Hellenistic 
stage. If the fifth century stage had been twelve feet above the 
level of the orchestra, there would have been the greatest 
awkwardness in actors and chorus passing from one place to 
the other. But, on the other hand, it does not in any way 
exclude the possibility of there having been a stage of some 
kind or another. If we suppose that the fifth century stage 
was lower and deeper than that of later times, and that it was 
connected with the orchestra by a long flight of steps, or by 
a sloping ascent, the extant dramas might have been acted on 
such a stage without the slightest difficulty. Actors and chorus 
could easily pass from stage to orchestra, and vice versa. The 
fact that they so seldom came into contact with one another, 
except when entering or leaving the theatre, is a strong con- 
firmation of the view that there was a stage of some kind, and 
that it was reserved in most cases for the actors, while the 
usual place for the chorus was in the orchestra. 

The main reason for the employment of a stage must have 
been to make the actors clearly visible to the audience, and to 
prevent the view of them being impeded by the chorus in the 
orchestra. A few feet of elevation would be sufficient to 
produce this result. DOrpfeld, it is true, denies that any 
such precaution was necessary. He denies that the actors, 
even without a stage, would have been hidden from view by 
the chorus \ But if we look at the plan of a Greek theatre, 
it is clear that if the actors were in the orchestra, and the 
chorus stood in front of them, the chorus must have obstructed 
the view of a great many of the spectators. In fact we have 
ancient testimony to that effect. The tragic chorus stood in 
three rows. We are told that the worst and most ungainly 
choristers (the ' laurostatae,' as they were called) were placed 
in the middle row, because they were not clearly seen by the 

* Griech. Theater, p. 353 folL 
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spectators *. But, however the chorus stood, there could only 
have been one row between these ' laurostatae * and the audi- 
ence. If, then, the actors had been in the orchestra, with three 
rows of choristers in front of them, the obstruction to the view 
would obviously have been very much greater. And it is 
important to remember that the spectators who would have 
suffered most by this arrangement would have been the oc- 
cupants of the lowest tiers of seats. But these seats were 
reserved as seats of honour, and were confined to high officials 
and distinguished citizens. Hence, if DOrpfeld's theory is cor- 
rect, the distinction which the Athenians bestowed upon their 
leading citizens cannot have been one of very much value. 
The benches which they assigned to them must have been the 
worst seats for view in the whole theatre. 

DOrpfeld further objects that, if we suppose a low stage at 
Athens in the fifth century, the history of the Greek stage 
becomes a very fantastic and peculiar aflkir. We have first 
a stage of five or six feet, then in the Hellenistic period it rises 
to about twelve feet, then later on in the Roman period it suddenly 
drops to five again. His own theory, he says, is much simpler. 
There was no stage at all till the Roman period, and then a 
stage of five feet was erected *. But the figures given by DOrpfeld 
are quite fallacious. There was no sudden rise and fall of the 
kind he describes. We have no means of determining the 
exact height of the stage during the fifth and fourth centuries. 
But when we come to the Hellenistic period we find that it 
was not fixed at twelve feet, but varied from eight to thirteen. 
There was no settled rule. Architects naturally tried new 
experiments. Different heights were adopted in different places. 
Probably there was just the same variety and love of experi- 
ment in the fifth and fourth centuries. Again, when we come 
to the Roman period, we do not find that the height of the 
stage was suddenly fixed at five feet. In many places it was as 
much as eight or nine. Wherever we look in the history of the 
Greek theatre, we perceive a gradual transition from one type of 
stage to another ; and the reasons for the successive changes are 

* Phot, and Hesych. t. Kavpocr&rai. ' Griech. Theater, p. 363. 
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generally to be explained by the varying circumstances of the 
contemporary drama. 

The archaeological evidence on the subject of the early stage 
has already been discussed ^ Unfortunately it amounts to very 
little. The oldest stage-buildings, being made of wood, have 
disappeared without leaving any trace behind them. However, 
such evidence as can be obtained tends to confirm the testimony 
of the dramas themselves, and to show that the stage of the 
fifth and fourth centuries was lower and deeper than that of 
subsequent times. There is also this point to be taken into 
consideration. The existence of a lofty stage during the Hel- 
lenistic period appears to be now proved by irresistible testi- 
mony. This being so, it is altogether improbable on general 
grounds that there should have been no stage at all during 
the two preceding centuries. To suppose that the Greeks 
began without any stage of any kind, and then after two 
centuries suddenly erected a stage about twelve feet high, is a 
most unlikely hypothesis. But if we imagine that a stage 
existed from the first, and that it was a low one in the fifth 
century, and was then gradually raised in consequence of the 
changed character of the drama, the process becomes much 
more intelligible. The presence of a stage during the later period 
is strong presumptive evidence in favour of an earlier one. 

The last few years have been prolific in new theories on 
the subject of the stage. Most of them may be regarded as 
developments or modifications of D5rpfeld's views. Before 
leaving this subject it may be well to give a brief account of 
the more important of them. Bethe considers that there can 
no longer be any doubt as to the existence of the Hellenistic 
stage. He also agrees that the passages in Aristophanes prove 
the use of a low stage at the time when Aristophanes wrote. 
But for the greater part of the fifth century he denies its 
existence. He considers that the first Greek stage was erected 
in 427 or in 426, and that this date was an important epoch in 
the development of the theatre. He founds his belief on the 
fact that after this date there is no further instance of the use 

* See abavc, p. 148. 
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of the ekkyklema, while before this date there is no example of 
the use of the mechane, the theologeion, and the drop-scene \ 
But, in the first place, it is by no means clear why the presence 
or absence of these contrivances should involve the existence 
or non-existence of a stage. In the second place, his dates are 
open to question. There is no proof, as we shall see later on, 
that the machinery which he mentions was introduced or 
discontinued at the time specified. Another theory has been 
put forward by Weissmann. He, too, accepts the Hellenistic 
stage, but agrees with DOrpfeld that in the fifth century actors 
and chorus performed on the same level. However, he thinks 
that the passages in which old men complain of the steepness 
of the road prove that there must have been a raised plat- 
form which they had to ascend. As one of these passages — 
that in the Hercules Furens— is spoken by the chorus, he comes 
to the conclusion that there was a large platform for actors 
and chorus combined. This platform extended from the back- 
scene over a considerable part of the orchestra, and on it stood 
the actors and chorus, both on the same level ^. To this it may 
be answered, that the evidence on which he relies is far too 
slight a justification for such a sweeping hypothesis. Also on 
general grounds it is inconceivable that the Greeks, when they 
already possessed an orchestra which was admirably adapted 
for choral performances, should have taken the trouble to erect 
a huge platform on the top of it. Christ agrees in the main 
with Weissmann. He accepts the Hellenistic stage for the 
later period, and also the platform for the chorus in the 
orchestra during the fifth century. But he thinks the passages 
in Aristophanes prove that the actors even then stood higher 
than the chorus. He therefore supposes two stages: one 
immediately before the back-scene, for the actors ; and another 
larger and lower one in the orchestra, for the use of the 
chorus'. He thus eventually comes round to the same con- 

' Bethe, Prolegomena znr Geschichte p. 673 foil. See above, p. 191. 
det Theaters, p. 205 foil. ' Jahrb. fiir class. Pbilologie, 1894, 

' Scenische AufTuhmng, p. 57. p. 161 foil. 
Jahrb. fiir classische Pbilologie, 1895, 
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elusion as Wieseler, though by a very different process. His 
theory, however, is open to the same objections as that of 
Weissmann. This orchestral platform is utterly improbable in 
itself, and is unsupported by any sufficient evidence. Lastly, 
there is Robert's hypothesis. Robert denies the existence of 
a stage during the fifth century; but supposes that one was 
erected in the course of the fourth century for the performance 
of new plays, in which there was practically no chorus. Hence- 
forth new plays were acted on the stage, old plays in front of 
it, in the orchestra '. But it is impossible to suppose that in 
the same theatre, and at ithe same festival, the proscenium should 
have served at one time as a stage, and at another time as 
a background. Nor is there anything in the ancient authorities 
to support such a view. 

§ 13. Various Details. 

To return to the subject of the construction of the theatre 
in general. It is obvious that, considering the enormous size 
of the building, and the Immense numbers of spectators which 
it was intended to accommodate, the greatest attention must 
have been bestowed upon its acoustic properties. Vitruvius 
is most emphatic upon the necessity of keeping this object 
in view, when choosing a site for a theatre. The situation 
against the side of a hill, and the gentle and symmetrical 
upward slope of the tiers of seats, are mentioned as qualities 
by which acoustic excellence was ensured. The height of the 
stage-buildings was also of great importance. It was found 
that the best results were obtained by making them exactly 
the same height as the uppermost parts of the auditorium*. 
That this was the ordinary practice during the Roman period 
is proved by the remains of various theatres, such as those 
of Aspendos and Orange. But whether, at any time during 
the Greek period, stage-buildings were constructed on this 
enormous scale, is very doubtful. Another matter on which 
the ancient architects insisted was the wooden flooring of the 

* Hermes, 1897, p. 450 folL ■ Vitruv. v. 6. 
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stage, which tended to make the voices of the actors more 
audible. When Alexander the Great wished to have a stage 
built entirely of bronze, it was pointed out to him that this 
material would be fatal from the acoustic point of view'. 
Vitruvius mentions a peculiar practice which was adopted for 
the purpose of adding resonance to the voices of the actors. 
Hollow vessels of bronze, of different tones, were suspended 
in niches in various parts of the auditorium. When a sound 
was uttered of the same tone as that of any of the vessels, 
its resonance was increased. He states that this custom, 
though not adopted in Rome, existed in many Greek and 
Italian theatres; and that Mummius, after his capture of 
Corinth, brought back several of these vessels from the theatre 
there*. In the remains of the existing theatres no traces are 
to be found of the niches he describes. It is probable that 
the whole plan was merely an experiment adopted in a few 
special cases. As far as Athens was concerned, no such 
extraneous assistance to the voice was necessary. Experi- 
ments at the present day have shown that the acoustic 
properties of the theatre of Dionysus are excellent ; and this 
must have been still more the case when the stage-buildings 
were standing. Probably therefore, in spite of the vast numbers 
of the audience, the persons in the back rows could hear the 
words spoken in the orchestra and upon the stage much more 
clearly than might at first have been supposed. 

Another point mentioned by Vitruvius in connexion with 
the theatre is the advantage of erecting porticoes in the rear 
of the stage-building% to serve as a shelter for the people 
in case of a sudden shower of rain, and also for the con- 
venience of the choregi. He adds that at Athens there were 
three buildings close to the theatre, which served admirably 
for this purpose. These were the Odeion, the temple of 
Dionysus, and the Portico of Eumenes*. The Odeion here 
referred to was that built by Pericles, which probably stood 
on the eastern side of the theatre, though its exact site has 

^ Plut, Noa posse soaviter, &c., 1096 B. 
* Vitrov. V. 5. ■ Id. V. 9. 
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not yet been determined with certainty \ The temple of 
Dionysus mentioned by Vitruvius is apparently the older of 
the two temples, marked t in the plan, and lying to the 
south-west of the stage-buildings. The Portico of Eumenes 
is supposed to have been built by Eumenes II, in the banning 
of the second century, and it is thought that traces of it are 
to be found stretching westwards from the theatre '. Immedi- 
ately to the south of the stage-buildings are the foundations 
of a long rectangular erection, belonging to the same date 
as the stage-buildings themselves, and marked 5 in the plan. 
This erection was no doubt a portico, built in the fourth 
century for the purpose described by Vitruvius. In the theatre 
itself there was no protection for the general mass of the 
people either from the sun or from the rain. The huge canvas 
awnings, suspended upon masts, which the Latin writers refer 
to, were an invention of the Italians, and were only adopted 
in Greek theatres at a very late period '. 

The interior of the theatre at Athens was decorated with 
the statues of various public persons, some distinguished, others 
not. In the time of Lycurgus bronze statues were erected in 
honour of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides*. Pausanias 
mentions that in his time there were several statues of dramatic 
poets in the theatre, but, with the exception of Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Menander, they were all very obscure indi- 
viduals*. The basis of Menander's statue, with an inscription 
recording his name and the name of the sculptor, has been 
discovered near the western parodos. Its original site, however, 
is unknown ". Astydamas, the tragic poet, was voted a statue 
in the theatre on account of the excellence of his tragedy 
called Parthenopaeus. He wrote an epigram to be inscribed 
upon the base, regretting that he had not been born in the 
time of the great tragic writers, so as to be able to compete 
with worthy antagonists. The Athenians were so disgusted 

* Pint. Pericles, 160 A. Pansan. i. » Val. Max. ii. 4. 6. Corp. Ins. Gr. 
14. I. See Harrison and Verrall, 4283. 

Mythology and Monoments of Ancient * Plut. X. orat. 841 F. 

Athens, p. 26a. » Pausan. i. ai. I. 

* Harrison and Verrall, p. 263. • Griech. Theater, p. 71. 
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with his conceit, that they refused to allow the epigram to 
be inscribed, and the expression, 'to praise one's self like 
Astydamas,' passed into a proverb \ The statue of Astydamas 
originally stood at the inside comer of the auditorium on the 
western side, and there was probably a corresponding statue 
on the eastern side '. One of the grammarians says that there 
were also statues of Themistocles and Miltiades in the theatre, 
each with a captured Persian standing beside him. But his 
statement is probably a fiction, invented to explain the passage 
on which he was commenting, and which he misunderstood*. 
In later times it is stated that a statue of Eurycleides the 
conjuror was erected in the theatre \ It is probable that 
during the reign of Hadrian thirteen statues of him were 
placed in the thirteen difierent blocks of the auditorium. The 
inscriptions on the bases of four of these statues have been 
found in the existing remains of the theatre*. In addition 
to the statues, various votive ofierings were erected in the 
two side-entrances. Many of the bases were still in their 
original position, when the theatre was first excavated, but 
they have now mostly disappeared. Four of them, however, 
still remain. One of them supported the memorial erected by 
Xenocles in 306, to commemorate his services as Agonothetes. 
The other three belong to the Roman period*. There were 
also various inscriptions and tablets connected with theatrical 
aSairs. A copy of the decree of the Amphictyonic Council, 
conferring certain privileges upon the Athenian actors, was 
inscribed on stone and put up in the theatre^. Numerous 
records of dramatic and dithyrambic contests were erected 
either in the theatre, or in the immediate neighbourhood. 
There were lists of the victors in all the competitions at the 
Lenaea and the City Dionysia. There were lists of all the 

^ Snidas ▼. ccarriiy imurM, taken in applying it to the passage in 

' See above, p. 115. Axistides. 

• Schol. Aristid. iii. p. 535, Dindf. * Athen. p. 19 E 

So Wilamowitz, Aristoteles nnd Athen, * Corp. Ins. Att. iii. 469. 

i. p. 263. Christ, however (Sitzungs. • Griech. Theater, p. 70. For the 

bajcr. Akad. der Wissen., 1894, p. 3) inscription on the Xenocles monument 

thinks the statement about the statues see Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 1289. 

b true, though the scholiast was mis- * Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 551. 
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tragedies and comedies ever produced in the theatre at Athens. 
There were lists of all the poets and actors who had competed 
there, with the number of their victories appended to each 
name. A complete account of these various records has already 
been given at the end of the first chapter. 

Before concluding this description of the theatre of Dionysus 
it may be interesting to give some account of the various other 
purposes for which it was used at difierent times, in addition 
to its primary object as a place for dramatic representations. 
From the earliest period the contests between the dith3rrambic 
choruses were held in the theatre. The recitations of the 
rhapsodists, and the competitions between the harp-players, were 
also transferred to the same place from the Odeion, in which 
they had been held previously ^ Besides this, various cere- 
monies unconnected with art took place in the theatre during 
the festivals of Dionysus. The large audiences attracted by the 
dramatic performances at the City Dionysia made it a suitable 
occasion for displays of various kinds. It was in the theatre 
at the City Dionysia that the orphan sons of soldiers, after 
being educated by the state, were publicly paraded, before 
being dismissed from state control. On the same occasion 
the tribute collected from the allies was exhibited in the 
orchestra, as a proof of the power and magnificence of the 
Athenian empire. When crowns were bestowed upon deser\^- 
ing citizens, it was a special mark of honour for the fact to be 
proclaimed in the theatre at the City Dionysia '. The annual 
cock-fight in commemoration of the Persian invasion was held 
in the theatre \ But the most important of the non-dramatic 
purposes for which the theatre came to be used was that of 
a meeting-place for the assemblies of the people. In the fifth 
and fourth centuries the regular place of assembly was the 
Pnyx. But already at a very early period special assemblies 
used to be held in the theatre after each festival of Dionysus, 

' Hesych. v. ^Itiov. reliefs, in which kneeling Cupids are 

* See chap. ii. p. 92. depicted in the act of setting cocks to 

' Aelian. Var. Hist. ii. 28. On the fight. The significance of the reliefs is 

outside of the arms, in the throne of the explained by the fact that the annual 

priest of Dionysus, there are two has- cock-fight was held in the theatre. 
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to discuss matters connected with the festival \ These semi- 
religious meetings probably paved the way for the later practice 
of holding ordinary meetings there. As early as the year 411, 
on the occasion of the overthrow of the Four Hundred, 
Thucydides mentions that an assembly of the people was held 
in the theatre'. It was in the theatre that the meeting was 
convened which condemned Phocion and his friends to death 
in 317 B. c.\ In .395 Demetrius, after capturing the city, 
summoned a gathering of the people in the theatre *. These 
meetings were all of a special character, and were not regular 
assemblies of the people ; but they served as precedents for the 
use of the theatre for political, as opposed to religious and 
artistic, purposes. Similarly, we are told on the authority of 
Aristotle that the Ephebi received their shields and spears from 
the state at assemblies of the people in the theatre *. After the 
middle of the third century the theatre became the regular 
meeting-place. The Pnyx henceforward was only used for 
assemblies for the election of magistrates ^ In this later period 
the theatre was also used for various exhibitions which seemed 
unworthy of its character as a temple of Dionysus. Sword- 
swallowers, conjurors, and exhibitors of puppet-shows are 
mentioned among the entertainers who occupied the stage which 
had formerly been dignified by Euripides ^ But the greatest 
degradation which the theatre at Athens ever suffered was 
when, under the influence. of Roman custom, it was given up 
to gladiatorial combats. This was a pollution which called 
forth indignant protests from writers such as Philostratus and 
Dion Chrysostom *. 



^ Dem. Meid. ( 9. 

■ Thuc. viii. 93, 94. 

« PluL Phoc 757 D. 

* Id. Demetr. 905 A. Muller (Btih- 
nenalt. p. 74) is mistaken in stating, on 
the authority of Diod. zvi. 84, that on 
the news of the capture of Klatea in 
539 the Athenians hastily assembled 
in the theatre. That they met in the 
Pnyx is proved by the passage in Dem. 



de Cor. ( 169. Diodorus is merely 
nsing the language of his own time, 
when the theatre was the regular 
meeting-place. 

* Harpocrat. v. vcplvoAov. 

• Poll. viii. 13a. 

^ Plut. Lycurg. 51 E. Athen. 19 E. 
Alciphron iii. ao. 

' Dion Chrysost. or. xxxi. p. 386 
(Dindf.). Philostrat. vit. ApoU. iv. 33. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE SCENERY 

§ I. General Character of the Scefiery. 

The scenery in use upon the Attic stage was simple in 
character and limited in amount, compared with that employed 
in a modern theatre. Elaborate set-pieces and gorgeous 
spectacular effects were unknown. The principal expense in 
the production of a play was the training of the chorus, the 
payment of the actors, and the supply of suitable dresses. 
The scenery was never made the prominent feature of the 
exhibition. All that was required was an appropriate back- 
ground to show off to advantage the figures of the perfonners. 
The simplicity in the character of the ancient scenery was 
a necessary result of the peculiar construction of the stage. 
The Attic stage, though from sixty to seventy feet long, was 
apparently never more than about fifteen feet in depth, and 
was still further contracted in after times. On a long and 
narrow platform of this kind, any representation of the interior 
of a building would be out of the question. All those elaborate 
spectacular illusions, which are rendered practicable by the 
great depth of the modern stage, were impossible in an ancient 
theatre. Nothing more was required than to cover over the 
wall at the back with a suitable view. Then again, in addition 
to the simplicity of the mechanical arrangements, the number 
of scenes in use upon the Attic stage was very limited in 
amount. Not only was a change of scene in the course of the 
same play practically unknown, but there was oflen very 
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little difference between one play and another as regards the 
character of the scenery required. Each of the three great 
branches of the drama had a background of a conventional 
type, specially appropriated to itself, and this typical back- 
ground was the one usually adopted. When therefore a series 
of tragedies was being exhibited, or a series of comedies, it 
must often have happened that the same scenery would do 
duty for several plays in succession. Thus the question of 
the scenery was one of the smallest of the difficulties which 
the Attic stage-manager had to contend with. Little variety 
was necessary, and the mechanical arrangements were simple 
in the extreme. 

The use of painted scenery, natural as it appears to us, was 
only invented very gradually by the Athenians. During the 
earliest period of the drama the background consisted merely of 
a small platform for the actor, with a wooden booth behind 
for him to change his dress in. As the number of the actors 
increased, the booth and platform developed in proportion, 
until they assumed the shape which is familiar to us from the 
remains of the later stage-buildings. But for a long time 
the erection at the back of the stage continued to retain its 
original character. It was regarded, not as a back-scene, but 
merely as a retiring-place for the actors. The notion of 
covering it over with painted scenery, in such a way as to 
make it represent the supposed scene of action in the play, 
was a development of comparatively late times. The old drama 
had no scenic background. The action was supposed to take 
place in some open region ; the decorations were confined 
to such properties as could be put up on the stage ; the wooden 
hoarding in the rear was nothing more than the front of the 
actors' room. Things were still in this primitive condition 
when Aeschylus wrote his four earlier plays. The progress 
of the art of scenic decoration can be traced very distinctly 
by comparing these plays with his later tragedies. In the 
first four there is no mention of any scenery, no clear definition 
of the exact spot where the action is taking place. The scenic 
appliances are limited to properties erected in front of the 
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hoarding. In the Supplices the scene is laid in an open 
district at some distance from the city. In the centre is an 
altar of the gods, at which the suppliants take refuge ^ Other- 
wise there is a total absence of local colouring. In the Persac, 
the next in order of his plays, the action is also laid at 
a distance from the palace. The only object mentioned as 
actually in sight is the tomb of Darius*. In the Septem the 
performers are gathered together within the walls of Thebes 
beside an altar on some rising ground, from which the towers 
of the city are visible*. But there is no clear definition of 
the scene, and no mention of any palace or other building 
from which the actors make their entrance. In the Pro- 
metheus the action takes place in a rocky region of Scythia. 
But in all probability the cliff to which Prometheus is chained 
was merely built up upon the stage. There is nothing in 
the play to suggest an elaborate representation of the view. 
In these four plays the background was still a bare wall with 
doors for the actors. It had no scenic significance. But 
when we come to the Oresteia, the last dramatic production 
of Aeschylus, a great change is noticeable. The scene is 
now laid in front of a building which is clearly defined and 
frequently referred to. In the first two tragedies it is the 
palace of Agamemnon at Argos ; in the third it is the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, and later on the temple of Athene at 
Athens*. The contrast between these plays and the earlier 
ones, as regards local colour and allusions to the scene of 
action, is very marked and conspicuous, and denotes a con- 
siderable advance in the art of mounting a play. The old 
actors' booth had now become a regular scenic background \ 



' Aesch. Suppl. 189. 

* Pers. 659. The palace is often 
referred to (159, 230, 524, 849, 1038); 
but this does not show that it was sap- 
posed to be visible. And the fact that 
Atossa made her first entrance on a 
chariot (159, 607), though coming from 
the palace, seems to prove that it was 
out of sight. 

» Septem 95, 240, 265, 549, 823. 



* Agam. 3, Choeph. 22, Enm. 35, 
242. 

• Reisch (Griech. Theater, pp. 194, 
200) thinks the actors' booth was 
originally in the side-entrance to the 
orchestra. He thinks the first stage- 
buildings were erected about 465, when 
scenery was introduced ; and that these 
buildings were henceforth used for 
acton* rooms. But it is much simpler 
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>are hoarding was covered with painting, to represent 
ice, or a temple, or whatever else might be required, 
ronclusion, which may be deduced from the extant dramas 
elves, is confirmed by the ancient traditions as to the 
uction of scene-painting. Aristotle says it was invented 
phocles; Vitruvius apparently ascribes it to Aeschylus \ 
hever statement be correct, it is clear, from the fact 

being attributed to both poets, that it must have been 
luced at that particular period when both were exhibiting 

the stage. It cannot be placed earlier than the first 
ranee of Sophocles in 468, or later than the last appear- . 
of Aeschylus in 458. Moreover Sophocles, if he really 
ted it, is not likely to have done so immediately on 
rst appearance. The most probable date, therefore, is 

period not very long before the production of the 
eia, and subsequent to the production of the four early 
of Aeschylus. 

the middle of the fifth century, then, we may regard the ; 
f painted scenery as fully established. Taking this date 
ir starting-point, it will be interesting to consider the 
ion as to the number and character of the scenes most 
B upon the Attic stage. Our principal authority will be 
ireek plays still in existence. Vitruvius divides scenery 
:hree classes — tragic, comic, and satyric. According to 
escription, the salient features in a tragic scene were 
ins, pediments, statues, and other signs of regal magnifi- 
. In comedy the scene represented a private house, with 
irting balconies, and windows looking out upon the stage, 
scenery in the satyric drama consisted of a rustic region, 
trees, caverns, mountains, and other objects of the same 



K>8e that the actors' booth stood 
I the spectators from the first, 
It it was gradually converted into 
•building. 

istot. Poet. c. 4 rp*Ts l\ «a2 

Mi^ay J,o<poickrii, Vitniv. vii. 

1 1 primiun Agatharchus Athenis 

lo docente tragoediam scaenam 



fecit et de ea commentarium reliqnit. 
Prof. Jebb (Diet Antiq. ii. p. 816) 
thinks the two statements may be re- 
conciled by supposing that the words 
*■ Aeschylo docente tragoediam ' merely 
fix the ^ate, without implying that 
Aeschylus had anything to do with the 
innoTation. 
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kind^ The above list is not intended to be an exhaustive 
one. It merely describes in general outline the type of scene 
which was most characteristic of each of the three great 
branches of the drama. At the same time, it is more exhaustive 
than might at first sight be supposed. If the extant Greek 
dramas are examined, it will be found that in the great majority 
of cases the scenery conforms to the general type described 
by Vitruvius. To take the tragic poets first. Twenty-five 
tragedies by Sophocles and Euripides have been preserved. 
In no less than seventeen out of the twenty-five the scene 
is laid in front of a palace or temple'. In all these cases 
the general character of the scenery would be exactly such 
as Vitruvius describes. The prominent feature would be a 
magnificent building, with columns, pediments, and statues. Of 
the remaining eight tragedies, there are four in which the 
scene consists of an encampment, with tents in the background ^ 
The other four all require special scenery. In the Philoctetes 
the scene is laid in front of a cavern in a desert island. In 
the Ajax it is laid partly before the tent of Ajax, partly in 
a solitary quarter by the sea-shore. The background in the 
Oedipus Coloneus consists of a country region, with the sacred 
enclosure of the Eumenides in the centre. Finally, the Electra 
of Euripides is altogether exceptional in having its scene laid 
before a humble country cottage. On the whole, the evidence 
of the extant tragedies tends to confirm the statement of 
Vitruvius, and exemplifies the conventional character of Greek 
tragic scenery. In the great majority of instances the back- 
ground would be an imposing pile of buildings, adorned with 
various architectural embellishments. As to the satyric drama, 
the Cyclops of Euripides is the only specimen of this class 
of composition which has been preserved. The scene there 
corresponds exactly to the descriptions of Vitruvius, and con- 
sists of a country region, with the cave of Polyphemus in 

* Vitruv, V. 6. Iph. Taor,, Andr., Suppl., Heraclid. 

* Viz. Soph. O. R., Antig., Electr., ■ Viz. Eur. Hec., Troad., Iph. Aul., 
Trach. ; Eur. Ale, Med., Hipp., Here Rhesus. 

Fur., Phoen., HeL, Orest., Bacch., Ion, 
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the centre. There can be little doubt that in most satyric 
dramas the background was of much the same character. As 
the chorus always consisted of satyrs, whose dwelling was in 
the forest, the scene of the play would naturally be laid in 
some deserted country district. In regard to comedy, it is 
necessary to distinguish between the Old Comedy and the 
New. The scene in the New Comedy was almost invariably 
laid in front of an ordinary private house, as is proved by 
the adaptations of Plautus and Terence. In the Old Comedy, 
to judge from the extant plays of Aristophanes, the same was 
generally the case. In six out of the eleven comedies of 
Aristophanes, the background consists merely of a house, or 
of houses standing side by side^. In four others the principal 
part of the action takes place before a house. In the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae the scene consists of a house and a temple 
standing side by side. In the Lysistrat'a there is a private 
house, and near it the entrance to the Acropolis. In the 
Acharnians the opening scene takes place in the Pnyx; the 
rest of the action is carried on before the houses of Dicaeopolis, 
Euripides, and Lamachus. The scene in the Knights is laid 
partly before the house of Demos, and partly in the Pn)rx. 
The only comedy in which the scenery is of an altogether 
exceptional character is the Birds, in which the background 
consists of a wild country region, filled with rocks, and trees, 
and bushes. It appears, therefore, that even in the Old Comedy 
there was not much variety in the scenery. 

As regards the style of the ancient scene-painting, and the 
d^^ee of perfection to which it was eventually brought, it is 
difficult to speak with any certainty. But in the fifth century, 
at any rate, there can be little doubt that the scenery was of 
the simplest description, and not in any way comparable to 
that of modem times. Landscape-painting in the fifth century 
was still in its infancy, and altogether subordinated to the 
painting of the human figure. When landscapes were intro- 
duced ihto a picture, they were suggested rather than worked 
out in detail. A city was represented by a few houses, a forest 

* Viz. the Wasps, Peace, Clouds, Frogs, Ecclesiazosae, Plntus. 

P 
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by a few trees, and so on. The paintings for the stage were 
probably of the same general type. The scenes most in use 
were front views of temples, palaces, and dwelling-houses. In 
such cases a rough indication of the different buildings would 
be considered sufficient. That they were depicted with any 
completeness and realism is far from likely. It is true that the 
personages in the extant dramas often use words which seem 
to imply an elaborate architectural background. They speak 
of columns, triglyphs, cornices, and pediments \ In the Ion 
they even admire in detail the bas-reliefs with which the 
temple front was decorated '. But it is unnecessary to assume^ 
in passages of this kind, that the objects mentioned were all 
of them actually represented upon the stage. Many of them 
may have been left to the imagination. As for natural sceneiy, 
there was probably very little of this in the early theatre. If 
the action was laid in a country region, as in the Philoctetes 
and the Oedipus Coloneus, and in the generality of satyric 
plays, the necessary effect might be produced by a few rocks, 
and trees, and other similar objects. In later times it was 
customary, when the background represented a palace or 
temple, to insert a landscape on either side'. Even in the 
plays of the fifth century there are occasional references to 
such landscapes. Helen, standing before the palace of the 
Egyptian king, points to the 'streams of the Nile' as flowing 
close by. The old man in the Electra, when he reaches the 
palace of the Atreidae, shows Orestes the country round about, 
with Argos and Mycenae in the distance. The Trojan captives 
descry, from the Greek encampment, the smoke and flames of 
burning Troy *. But here again we may doubt whether, on the 
contemporary stage, these places were really visible to the 
spectators. At any rate, if they were delineated at all, it was 
probably in a slight and symbolical fashion. As time went on 
the art of scenic decoration was much improved and elaborated. 

^ Bacch. 590, 121 1 ; Orest. 1569; perioktoi, Poll. iv. 126, 131. See below, 

Iph. Taur. 113, 130. p. 225. 
* Ion 190 foil. ^ Eur. Hel. I, Troad. 1256; Soph. 

' Such scenes were depicted on the £L 4 folL 
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In the Hellenistic period it seems to have reached a fairly 
high degree of development The laws of perspective were 
carefully studied, and treatises were written to show how the 
effect of gradations of distance might be produced on a flat 
surface \ Natural phenomena were now depicted with more 
realism. Seas and rivers, earth and sky, are mentioned among 
the objects delineated. Even regions in Hades and Tartarus 
wert represented upon the stage \ The progress of landscape- 
painting in general among the later Greeks naturally produced 
its effect upon the work of the scenic artists. But it would 
be an anachronism to attribute efforts of this ambitious kind 
to the contemporaries of Sophocles and Euripides. 

It appears, then, that in the theatre of the fifth century the 
scenic background was not a very prominent object. The 
attention was concentrated mainly on the figures of the per- 
formers. It was just the same on the Elizabethan stage, 
where the back-scene consisted merely of a bare wall, and 
anything in the way of spectacular effect was provided by the 
movements and groupings of the actors. The introduction 
of magnificent decorations appears to be always a later 
development in the history of the drama. To produce an 
impression by means of this kind would have been alien to 
the taste of the Athenians of the fifth century. In the dramatic 
performances of that period the conspicuous feature was the 
chorus in the foreground, with its graceful arrangement and 
picturesque dresses. Above the chorus, on the narrow stage, 
stood the actors and mute figures, arranged in line, and 
dressed in brilliant colours. The long scene in the rear was 
so far decorated as to form a pleasing background, and show 
off the persons of the actors to advantage. But no attempt was 

* Vitruv. vii. praef. (11. Vitrnvias icaT006XXtro iwi rdt -trtpt^Mrovf Spot 

inys the first impulse to this stndy was htucr^vra i) $okBem» 4 ttora^ 4 tkXn 

given by Agathaicbiis, the contemporary n rocorror. Anon, de comoed. (xx. 38 

of Aeschylvs. Bat he ii probably Diiboer) voXvrcAiai ta«^b>ait Mirftf/rcMU 

mistaken in attributing, as he appears {<no ii empril • . . wtwouuX/Urif wapa- 

to do, a knowledge of the laws of w^ricfrnffi nd MJrcuf X«tMMif mi fitkai- 

penpcdiTC to the painters of the fifth ratt . . . cif r^or 0aXAa0ift rmpripow 

qhtm . . . yijt gal oipta^ ff.rA. 



' PoU. ir. 131 Morafikii/iaTa . . . 
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made to produce a realistic landscape, or to convey the ideas 
of depth and distance. In its general eflfect the scene upon 
the stage resembled a long frieze or bas-relief, with the figures 
painted in brilliant colours, rather than a picture with a distant 
perspective. 



/ 



§ 2. Mechanical Arrangements for the Scenery. 

The scenery consisted of painted curtains or boards, attached 
to the wall at the back of the stage*. As the mechanical 
arrangements for fixing them up have not been described by 
any of the ancient writers, a detailed account of the matter 
is impossible. But some facts can be deduced from the 
testimony of the existing dramas. In every Greek play 
the action was supposed to take place in the open air. The 
scene was generally laid before some building or tent, or in 
a country district with a rock or cavern in the background. 
The uiq)er portion of the painted scene represented merely 
the sky, and was probably the same in all dramas. The lower 
portion delineated the building or landscape which the particular 
play required. It used to be commonly supposed that this 
lower portion projected two or three feet in front of the upper; 
that the back-scene was not a flat surface from top to bottom, 
but that a narrow ledge or platform ran across from wing 
to wing about halfway up ^ The object of this hypothesis was 
to provide room for the 'distegia.' The distegia was a con- 
trivance which enabled actors to take their stand upon the roof 
of a palace or private house ^ Eight or nine instances of 
its use are to be found in the existing Greek plays. Thus 
the Agamemnon of Aeschylus opens with the watchman sitting 



* Poll. iv. 131 leara^Kruiara tk ixpac- 
fiara ^ irlvaKts ^crav ixovrts ypcupds ry 
XP^W "^^v ^pd/MTCtiv vpoo<p6po\n* Kan- 
fid\\€TO i^ inl tSls rrfpiAxrov^. Ibid. 1 25 
Kkiatov . . . vapavtrnfffioair hrjkoviiivov, 
Suid. V. irpoff/cfivtov rd vpd rrji fficijy^i 
•wapairtraafia. Anon, de comoed. (xx. 
28 Diibner) ffierfvil ir€voiKi\ix(yij vapa- 
vtrdfffMOi leal 6$6yais, 



' SoMiiller, Biihnenalt pp. 118, 142. 

' Poll, iv, 139 1) 82 Biarfyia work iih 
iv otKq) 0affi\(lff) iiijpts BmfMTioyf cJov 
d^* ov iv ^otviffffaii ^ *AvTiy6¥ff /SXcvct 
rdv aTpar6v, itori 8i ical ie4pafws, d^* ov 
fiaXkovai r^ Kfpdfx^' iv H Koffi^&if 
dv6 Tifs tiffTtylat wopvofiocKoi ri icar* 
ovTfvovffiv 4 yp4^d 4 y^yoia mtrafi\4vtt. 
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upon the roof of the palace at Argos, and waiting for the 
beacon's signal. In the Phoenissae of Euripides Antigone 
and the attendant mount upon the roof to get a view of the 
army encamped outside the city. In the concluding scene of 
the Orestes Hermione, Orestes, and Pylades are seen standing 
upon the roof of the palace. Examples also occur in comedy. 
In the Acharnians the wife of Dicaeopolis views the proces- 
sion from the roof of the house. At the commencement of the 
Wasps Bdelycleon is seen sleeping upon the roof, and later 
on his father Philocleon tries to escape through the chimney. 
At the end of the Clouds Strepsiades climbs up a ladder to 
the roof of the phrontisterion, in order to set it on fire. In 
the Lysistrata Myrrhina and Lysistrata are seen upon the 
battlements of the Acropolis. The distegia may also have 
been used in that scene of the Supplices, where Evadne appears 
upon the summit of a cliff, and then flings herself down \ In 
all these cases it used to be imagined that the standing-room 
for the actor was provided in the way described ; that the 
lower part of the scene projected two or three feet, and so 
furnished a permanent platform in the background. But 
this theory is improbable on several grounds. We have seen 
that the distegia was only employed in comparatively few 
instances. It seems unlikely, therefore, that an elaborate struc- 
ture of this kind should have been erected merely to meet these 
occasional requirements. Further than this, if the scene had 
been divided in half by a horizontal line, and the lower half 
had protruded several feet, this arrangement, though suitable 
enough when the background was a palace, would have been 
absurdly inappropriate when a country district was to be 
represented. It is also questionable whether the ancient stage 
was wide enough to permit the arrangement. It may have 
been possible in early times; but the Vitruvian stage, which 
was only ten feet across, can hardly have been encroached 
upon to the extent of two or three feet. It is far more 
probable that the back-scene was flat from top to bottom. This 

* Agam. 3, Phoen. 89, Orest 1567- Nub. 1485 -1503, Lysist. 864, 874, and 
1575, Achara. 262, Vesp. 68 and 144, 883, Eur. Snppl. 990. 
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supposition is more in harmony with the simple style of the 
ancient scenery. As for the distegia, it was provided most 
likely by a projecting balcony or upper story, which might be 
introduced when required, without encroaching upon the 
narrow stage. Such balconies were not uncommon in Greek 
and Roman houses '. And that they were used in the theatre 
is expressly stated by Vitruvius, who tells us that the houses 
in comedy were of the type called ' Maeniana,' or houses with 
projecting galleries^. In ordinary cases the distegia would 
resemble a structure of this kind. But where the surroundings 
were exceptional, as in the Lysistrata, it might easily be 
decorated in such a way as to conform to the rest of the 
scenery. 

If the scene represented a dwelling-house, there were windows 
in the upper story, out of which the characters could peer 
upon the stage. Such windows are mentioned by Vitruvius, 
and instances of their use occur in the extant comedies. For 
example, Philocleon, in the Wasps, tries to escape out of an 
upper window, and in the Ecclesiazusae the old woman and 
the young girl are seen looking out of one''. It need hardly 
be remarked that the doors of the building represented by 
the painted scenery would correspond more or less closely 
with the permanent doors in the back-wall, so as to admit 
of easy ingress and egress to the actors. In the same way, 
if the scene was a cavern in a country region, the entrance 
to the cavern would be made to correspond with the central 
door in the wall at the back. Concerning the manner in 
which the scenery was finished off at the top nothing can 
be laid down for certain. It is not even known whether 
the stage was covered with a roof or not. But the analogy 
of Roman theatres, and the general convenience of the arrange- 
ment, are in favour of such a covering*. 

* Diet. Antiq. i. pp. 663, 666. » Vitruv. v. 6. 
' Vitiuv. V. 6. Vesp. 379, Kccles. 924, 930, 961-963. 

* See above, pp. 147, 159. 
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§ 3. The Entrances to the Stage, 

The question as to the number and the character of the 
entrances leading upon the stage is of some importance in 
connexion with the Greek drama. In order to avoid confusion 
in dealing with this subject, it is necessary to carefully dis- 
tinguish between the permanent doors in the walls surrounding 
the stage, and the temporary doors or entrances which were 
left when the scenery had been put up. First, as to the 
permanent doors. We have shown already that the remains 
of the purely Greek theatres are so defective, that it is impos- 
sible, from the evidence which they supply, to come to any 
conclusion as to the number of these doors. But it is evident, 
from the statements of Pollux, that the Hellenistic type of 
theatre, which is the one he describes, must have possessed 
at least five such doors. It must have had three doors in the 
wall at the back of the stage, and two doors at the sides, 
one leading from each of the wings. Probably the same plan 
was adopted in the old wooden buildings of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. In later times, when the Graeco-Roman 
theatres were erected, the stage was considerably lengthened, 
and in consequence the number of the doors in the wall at the 
back was raised to five. But it has been pointed out in the 
last chapter that in all probability only three of these doors 
were used in the course of the actual performances, and that 
the two outer ones were either covered over by the scenery, or 
concealed by temporary side-wings of wood \ 

The next point to be considered is the number of the 
entrances which had to be provided when the scenery was 
erected, and the stage was made ready for a dramatic per- 
formance. Pollux and Vitruvius, in speaking of the scenery 
and stage decorations, • agree in saying that there were three 
doors at the back of the stage*. But this statement is much 
too universal. In the majority of cases, no doubt, there were 
three such doors. When the scene represented a palace, or 

* Sec above, p. 159. * Poll. iv. 124, 126; Vitniv. ▼. 6. 
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temple, or dwelling-house, three doors appear to have been 
always used. But when the scene was of an exceptional 
character, the number of the entrances- from the back of the 
stage would vary according to the requirements of the play. 
For instance, in the Philoctetes there would only be a single 
entrance, that from the cavern. In the first part of the Ajax 
the only entrance would be that leading out of the tent ; in 
the second part there would be no entrance at all, the back- 
ground consisting merely of a solitary region by the sea-shore. 
In the Cyclops, the only opening at the back of the stage 
was the mouth of Polyphemus' cave. In such plays as the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus, and the Andromeda of Euripides^ 
the background consisted of rocks and cliflfs, and there was 
no entrance from that quarter. It is clear, therefore, that 
the statement that a Greek scene was provided with three 
doors or entrances at the back is not universally true, but 
only applies to the majority of cases. 

Some details concerning the character of the three doors 
may be gathered from the statements in Pollux and Vitruvius '. 
When the scene was a palace, the central door was decorated 
with regal grandeur. The side-doors were supposed to lead 
to the guest-chambers. Occasionally one of the side-doors 
led to a guest-chamber, the other to a slaves' prison. In 
comedy, the character and arrangement of the doors would 
vary considerably, according as the scene was laid in front 
of one, or two, or three dwelling-houses. In the last case, 
of which an example is supplied by the Acharnians, there 
would be one door for each of the three houses. Sometimes 
one of the side-doors represented the way into an outhouse, 



* Vitruv. V. 6 * ipsae autem scaenae 
suas habent rationes explicatas ita nti 
mediae valvae omatus habeaiit aulae 
regiae, d extra ac sinistra hospitalia.' 
Poll. iv. 124 r^iSjv 8i rSiv /vord r^v 
aKfjy^v BvpSiv 1) l*i(ftj f^iv ^aaiktiov ^ 
airljKaxov ^ oiko^ tvbo^os ^ way rov 
vporrayatyt TTov rov UpdfmTOSy ^ 5i Sc^td 
rov dtvTfpaywpiarovyTos Karay^rfiop' ^ 
5^ dpiffTipcL t6 fvTfkiaraTov Ix** ■'^<^- 



cjvoy 1j itpoy i(ijpi]fi<u/i4yoyy1jioiK6s iffrtp. 
iy b^ Tpay<ffbi<i, ^ /ikr dt^icL 0vpa (tywv 
iffTiv, tlptnij 8^ ^ Xaia. t6 6i tckitrim 
iy HUfi^biq, wapAxureu vap^ ri^v oliciap, 
vapavfTcujfiaai drjKovfityoy, Hai tan fUy 
araSfibs vvo(vyi<uv , , , iv bt * Ayrupdyovs 
*AK(arfMq koI ipyaffr^ptov y^yaytv. 
Throughout this passage Pollux is guilty 
of his usual fault of converting par- 
ticular cases into general rules. 
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or workshop, or stable. Sometimes it led into a temple, as 
in the Thesmophoriazusae. In comedy, no doubt, there was 
much greater diversity as to scenic details than in tragedy. 

A curious regulation concerning the usage of these three 
doors is mentioned by Pollux ^ He says that the central 
door was reserved for the principal character, the door to 
the right for the secondary characters, the door to the left 
for those of least significance. It is plain that this statement 
must be taken with very considerable deductions. In the first 
place, it only applies to tragedy, and only to those plays in 
which the background represented a palace or similar building. 
Even then it cannot have been by any means universal. In 
fact it only applies to dramas of the type of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, in which the principal character is at the same time 
a person of the highest rank. In such cases it is very likely 
that his rule about the doors was observed. It would be in 
harmony with the statuesque and conventional character of 
Greek tragedy. But there are many plays in which it would 
be absurd to suppose that any such regulation was adopted. 
For instance, in the Antigone it can hardly be imagined that 
the t3rrant Creon entered only by a side-door, while the central 
door, with its regal splendour, was reserved for the oppressed 
heroine Antigone. Similarly, in the Electra, it is ridiculous to 
suppose that Clytaemnestra entered from the inferior part of 
the palace, Electra from the more magnificent. There can 
be no doubt that Pollux, in his statement about the doors, 
has been following his favourite practice, and has made a 
general rule out of a few special instances. 

The openings at the back of the stage always led out of 
some building, tent, cavern, or other dwelling-place. They 
could only therefore be used by persons who were supposed 
to be inside the dwelling-place. People coming from the 
neighbourhood, or from a distance, had to enter the stage 
in a different way. For this purpose doors in the side-wings 
were provided*. The subject of these side-entrances on to 

' See the previoas note. Ivo BvpSw rStp irtpl r^v fiiotfy dWai 

^ Poll. iv. 126 vap* Mrtpa It rSit¥ hvo (Uv &y, fiia kKoripouBw, wp6s ht al 
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the stage has been much discussed in recent years'. Many 
scholars have endeavoured to prove that they were a late 
invention, confined to the Hellenistic theatre, and that they 
never existed in the fifth century. They suppose that in the 
old Athenian theatre the only side-entrances were those in 
the orchestra, and that the actors who entered or departed 
otherwise than through the back-scene always used the orchestra 
for this purpose. Now it is no doubt true, as we have already 
shown, that they used it sometimes. There are about twenty 
cases in which actors and chorus leave together in a sort of 
procession, chiefly at the end of a play*; and there are two 
cases in which they enter together*. There are also those 
scenes— about five in number — when the actors enter in 
chariots*. On all these occasions it can hardly be doubted 
that the actors entered and departed through the orchestra. 
But there are no other instances which can be regarded as 
at all certain. The other examples which have been brought 
forward are entirely conjectural. It is said that, when the 
actors and the chorus were supposed to come from the same 
place, they must always have used the same entrance. In 
the Philoctetes, for example, Odysseus, Neoptolemus, and the 
chorus all come from the ship. If, therefore, the sailors entered 
by the orchestra, the two heroes must have done the same. 
But there is no necessity for such an assumption. It would 
be absurd to demand this minute accuracy in the representation 
of a play. Then there are cases where an actor on the stage 



•MtpiaKTOi avfxvtnrjyaaiv. Vitruv. v. 6 * se- 
cundum ea loca vcrsurac sunt procur- 
rentes, quae efficiunt una a foro, altera 
a perejjre, aditus in scacnam.* Phot. 
V. wapaaicqvia' al uaobm al tls rfju 
aicrjvrjv. Schol. Aristoph. Lysist. 321 
vvv icTiv i^fuxopiov rd \iyop ix yvvai' 
icStv flatpxofji^vojv ay<u0(u . , , rd ll 
oAXo ijfux^piov <£ dvdpwy KaTO)$tv ivip- 
Xopilvojv. 

* See Harzmann, Qnaestiones Sceni- 
cae, p. 43 foil. ; Jiodensteiner, Scenische 
Fragen, p. 703 foil. ; Capps, The Stage 
in the Greek Theatre, p. u foil.; 



Weissmann, Scenische AufflibruDg, pp. 
25 foil., 76. 

* Cf. Aesch. Suppl. !Oi8 ; Pers. 1076. 
Eur. Suppl. 1331 ; Ale. 741. Aristoph. 
Acharn. 1231 ; Vesp. 1535; Pax 1357; 
Ran. 1524. For other instances see 
Bodensteiner, p. 690. Only one of these 
cases— the funeral procession in the Al- 
cestis — occurs in the middle of a play. 

' Alcestis f6i ; Plutus 253. Capps 
(p. 30 foil.) gives some additional in- 
stances ; but for these there is no clear 
evidence. 

* See below, p. 228. 
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sees another from a distance; but about ten lines intervene 
before the second actor comes near enough to enter into con- 
versation with the firsts It is argued that he must have had 
a long way to go, and must therefore have come round by 
the parodos. But in all these places there is nothing to show 
that the person approaching was seen by the audience as 
soon as he was descried from the stage. He may have received 
his 'cue' some time after his advent was announced. It is 
common enough on the modern stage, when the scene is in 
the open air, for an actor's approach to be announced some 
time before he actually appears. Also, there are several cases 
in the ancient dramas when an actor begins to converse with 
the people on the stage only two or three lines after he is 
first seen^ These passages might be cited to prove that he 
had only a short way to go, and must therefore have come 
in by the stage. But in reality all inferences of this kind 
are far too subtle to be of any value. We can hardly imagine 
the ancient dramatists counting the number of yards to be 
walked before they settled the number of verses to be spoken. 
Another set of instances are those in which a character, after 
coming into sight, takes a long time to reach the point he is 
aiming at. Euelpides and Peisthetaerus stumble about during 
the delivery of fifty-three lines before they reach the hoopoe's 
dwelling-place. Dionysus and Xanthias converse for thirty- 
five lines before coming to the house of Hercules'. They 
too, it is said, must have entered by the orchestra, otherwise 
they would have reached their destination much sooner. But 
there is no need to suppose, in these and similar cases, that 
the characters were moving straight forward all the time. Any 
actors of ordinary experience would know how to arrange 
their progress in such a way as to come to the right place 
at the right moment. Lastly, there are scenes in which an 
actor, on making his entrance, fails to perceive at once another 
actor on the stage ; or addresses the chorus before the actor ; 

* E. g. Ocd. Tyr. IIIO-II3I ; Agam. * E. g. Tiach. 178-180, 731-734; 

489-503; Ion 393-401 ; Oed.Col. 310- Phil. 539-543- 
334. See Harunann p. 43 foil. ' At. 1-53. Kan. 1-35. 
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or is seen by the chorus before he is seen by the actor'. All 
this is said to prove that he must have come in by the parodos, 
and that the other actor was at first concealed from view by 
the intervening side-wings. But in the first place the ancient 
stage was so low and narrow that, as soon as an actor had 
fairly entered the orchestra, he could not fail to see the 
persons on the stage just as well as those in the orchestra. 
In the second place these arguments all depend on the same 
fallacy. They assume that in a dramatic performance, when 
an actor comes in, the question as to whom he shall. see first, 
and which person he shall address first, is decided, not by 
the convenience of the poet, but by the science of optics. 
The experience of the modern stage is sufficient to prove 
that this is not the case. 

It would be unsafe then to lay any stress on the instances just 
cited. The cases in which there are adequate grounds for sup- 
posing that the actors entered or departed by the orchestra 
amount to no more than about thirty. The question is whether 
these cases are sufficient to justify a wider inference. Are we to 
assume that, because the actors sometimes used the parodoi, they 
did so always? On the one hand it may be said that in the early 
theatre, with its low stage and easy communication between stage 
and orchestra, there was nothing to stand in the way of such 
a practice. On the other hand there is the fact that in the 
Hellenistic theatre the actors, when coming from a distance, 
usually entered by the side-wings. Of course in this later 
theatre, with its twelve-foot stage, there were obvious reasons 
for doing so. Still, the existence of the practice in late times 
is a presumption in favour of its existence previously. More- 
over, when side-wings had once been introduced, nothing could 
be more natural than to use them as entrances. The convenience 
to the actors would be very great. It is difficult to see why 
they should have been compelled to go all round by the 
parodoi, when there was an easier mode of entrance close at 
hand. On the whole therefore it seems most probable that 

* E.g. Bacch. 1 216 foil.; Hec. 484 instances, Harzmann p. 45 foil. ; Boden- 
foll. ; Aj. 1040 foil. See, for other steiner p. 716 foil. 
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the side-entrances were generally used by the actors even 
as early as the fifth century, and that the orchestra was only 
employed in special cases, such as processions with the 
chorus. 

As regards the use of these side-entrances the Athenians 
had a special regulation which was due entirely to local causes. 
The theatre at Athens was situated in such a position that 
the western side looked towards the city and the harbour, the 
eastern side towards the open country. In consequence of this 
fact the side-entrances upon the Athenian stage came to acquire 
a peculiar significance. If a man entered by the western side, 
it was understood that he was coming from the city where the 
scene of the action was laid, or from the immediate neighbour- 
hood ; or else that he had arrived from distant parts by sea, and 
was coming from the harbour. The eastern entrance was re- 
served for people who had journeyed from a distance by land. 
The same regulation was applied to the entrances to the 
orchestra. If a chorus came from the city, or the harbour, or the 
suburbs, it used the western parodos ; if it came by land from 
a distance, it used the eastern \ It is obvious that at Athens, 
where play-bills were unknown, a conventional arrangement 
of this kind would be of great assistance to the audience, and 
would enable them to follow the action of the piece with greater 
ease and intelligence than they could otherwise have done. 

* Vitruv. V. 6 ' secandum ea loca words * right ' and * left ' were always 

yersarae sunt procurrentes, quae efficinnt used from the point of view of the 

una a foro, altera a pcregre, aditus in actors : cp. the account of the periaktoi 

scaenam/ Vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Pro- in Poll. iv. ia6. But as applied to the 

legom. de Comoed. p. 36) 6 tcwfUKbs orchestra they were sometimes used 

X^P^ fTVP^ffTTfKfP i^ dydpSnf k8'. teal tl from the point of view of the actors, 

|Ur &t d.w6 riji vuAcars ^px*"^^ ^'^ ''^ sometimes from that of the audience. 

94arpov, 8t^ r^s dptartpd^ d}f>idos tlcfifif Hence the eastern parados might be 

c{ 5) &s dw6 dypov, bid rijs 9t^ids. Poll. called the right or the left parados, 

!▼. ia6 Tw¥ lUmoi wapddojv ^ fily ffc^id according to the point of view from 

dyp6$€¥ 4 iif Xi/i^Kof 4 iic iroXcotfs &y€i' which it was regarded. This is the 

el il d\Xa\6Btv v€(ol dipucvovfitvoi leard reason of the apparent discrepancy be- 

ri^ iripop ihiaaiv. In the Life the tween the statements in the Life and 

words dw6 dypov denote * from a dis- in Pollux. The author of the Life is 

tance.* In Pollux dyp60(v apparently looking at the orchestra from the point 

means ' from the country in the suburbs'; of view of the actors, Pollux from the 

but the word is obscure and ix>ssib1y point of view of the audience, 
cormpt. As applied to the sfa^^e the 
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the realities of existence were totally disregarded. In the 
Lysistrata the action is rapidly transferred from the front of a 
house to the front of the Acropolis. In the Thesmophoriazusae 
it takes place partly before a house, partly before the temple 
of Demeter. It is not necessary, in either of these plays, to 
suppose any change in the scenery. The house and the Acro- 
polis in the one case, and the house and temple in the other, 
would be depicted as standing side by side. In the Knights 
the background throughout the play consisted of the house of 
Demos ; and the Pnyx, as in the Achamians, was represented 
by a few benches. As far then as the Old Comedy is 
concerned it is probable that changes of scenery in the course 
of a play were seldom or never resorted to. In the New 
Comedy, to judge from the adaptations of Plautus and Terence, 
they appear to have been equally infrequent. 

The only appliances for changing scenery that are mentioned 
by the ancient Greek writers are the ' periaktoi *.* These were 
huge triangular prisms, revolving on a socket at the base. 
Each of the three sides of the prism consisted of a large flat 
surface, shaped like an upright parallelogram. One of these 
prisms was placed at each end of the stage, in such a manner 
as to fit in exactly with the scene at the back, and continue it 



* Poll. \v. 126 irnp indrfpa 8i ruv 5iJo 
$vpwy rSiV ir€pi r^v fxiarjv &K\ai Hvo utv 
dVf fxia ixar^pojOty, vpds ti al wepiaicroi 
vvfjivi-nrfyaaiyj 1) fiiv Jif^id, rcL l£<w ir<JX€a«s 
Brjkovaa^ -^ 5' ir^pa toL ix wuKtoji, fiaKitrra 
rd Ik Xtfiiyos' xal Ofovs re $aXaTTiovs 
ivdyti, Kol ir&vO^ oaa IvaxOioTtpa ovra 
^ f^VX^^ *Ph*^v ahvvaru, (I 5' emffTfM- 
^cuv ai vtpiaKToiy 1) hf^i^. fiiv dfx€i$€i 
rdirov (a. 1. T<i vup) dfi<puT«pai di \^po^ 
{ivclWAttovciv. Vitrnv. v. 6 * secundum 
autem spatia ad omatus comparata, 
quae loca Graeci vepi&Krovs dicunt, ab 
eo quod machinae sunl in his locis 
versatiles trigonoe habentes singulae 
tres species omationis, quae, cum aut 
fabularum mutationes sunt futurae, seu 
deorum ad vent us cum ton it ri bus re- 
pentinis, versentur mutentque speciem 
omationis in fronte/ &c. Serv. on 



Verg. Georg. iii. 24 ' scaena quae fiebat 
aut versilis erat ant doctilis erat. 
Versilis turn erat cum subito tota 
machinis quibusdam convertebatur, et 
aliam picturae faciem ostendebat/ A 
change of tcJitos means a change from 
one part of the same district to another; 
a change of x^P^ means an entire 
change of district. Niejahr (Comment. 
Scaen p. i foil., and Oehmichcn (Biihnen* 
wesen p. 241) think the passage 1^ iilv 
8«f«d . . . dhwaru refers, not to the 
periaktoi, but to the side-doors. Bdt 
(i) the run of the passage is against 
this view, : 2) ^Xovaa could hardly be 
used of a door, (3) Vitruvius sa)rs the 
periaktoi were used for introducing 
gods, and thus proves that 9<o^r Har^ 
in Pollux also refers to the periaktoi. 
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In the direction of the side-wings. Each of the three sides was 
painted to represent a different view, but care was taken that in 
every case the painting coincided exactly with the painting in the 
back-scene. As the periaktos or prism was turned round, it pre- 
sented a different surface to the spectators. Accordingly it was 
possible, by revolving both the periaktoi, to make a change in 
the character of the sceneiy at each end of the stage, while the 
scene in the background remained the same as before. The 
periaktos to the right of the audience depicted views in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city where the action was 
taking place. The periaktos to the left represented a more 
remote country. This fact corresponds exactly with the regula- 
tion already referred to, that the entrances to the right of the 
audience were reserved for people from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, while people from a distance came in by the left. 

The principal use of the periaktoi must have been to produce 
a change of scene in cases where the prominent feature of the 
background remained the same. For instance, if the action had 
been taking place in front of a temple or palace, and was to be 
transferred to a temple or palace in a different country, the 
requisite alteration might easily be carried out by means of the 
periaktoi. The building in the background would remain the 
same, but the scenery on each side would be altered. Occasions 
for using the periaktoi might sometimes occur during the course of 
a single play. But such cases, as we have seen, were extremely 
rare. It must have been chiefly in the intervals between suc- 
cessive plays that the periaktoi were employed. Most Greek 
tragedies and comedies took place before a temple, a palace, or a 
private house. If therefore a series of plays was being exhibited, 
it might be convenient to retain the same scene in the background, 
and produce the necessary distinction between the different plays 
by altering the scenery at each side. The usage of the periaktoi 
was regulated by a curious conventional custom. If only one 
periaktos was turned round, the alteration in the scenery was, of 
course, confined to one end of the stage. This was done when the 
change of scene was supposed to be a slight one, and was merely 
from one part of the same district to another. But when the action 
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was transferred to an entirely new district, then both the periaktoi 
were turned round, and the scenery was changed at each end. 
Besides their use in effecting a change of scene, the periaktoi 
were also employed to introduce sea-gods, and other objects too 
heavy for the mechane. It is not said how this was managed. 
But it is possible that, of the two sides of the periaktos which 
were out of sight of the audience, one contained a small ledge 
or balcony, on which the sea-god took his stand. As the 
machine rolled round, he would come suddenly into view \ 

It is difficult to say when the periaktoi were first introduced, 
and whether they were used at all during the classical period of 
the Greek drama. They are mentioned by one grammarian 
among a list of stage appliances which might be ascribed to 
Aeschylus '. But it is unlikely that contrivances of such com- 
plexity existed at that early period. It is true that they might 
have been used in producing the change of scene in the 
Eumenides from the temple at Delphi to the temple at Athens. 
But they could have been easily dispensed with. In fact, as far 
as the extant Greek dramas are concerned, there are no occasions 
on which it is necessary to suppose that they were used, and 
there are no passages in which they are referred to. It may 
be doubted, therefore, whether they existed at all during the 
great period of the Attic drama, and whether their invention 
should not rather be ascribed to a later period. 

The periaktoi, as stated above, are the only appliances for 
changing scenery that are mentioned in Greek writings. Servius 
describes another kind of contrivance, by means of which the 
scene was parted asunder in the middle, and then drawn aside 
in both directions, so as to disclose a new scene behind '. But 
it is probable that this invention dated from comparatively late 
times. There is nothing in the existing Greek dramas to suggest 
that such a contrivance was in use during the classical period. 

* The suggestion is due to Navarre, ' Cramer, Anecd. Par. i. 19. 

Dionysos, p. 137. Possibly Plutarch ' Serv. on Verg. Georg. iii. 24 *scaena 

may be referring to this contrivance quae fiebat aut versilis erat aut dactilis 

when he says (de Esu Cam. 996 B) erat . . . ductilis tum cum tractis tabu- 

firjxay^y olp€i iToirjriKbs 6y^p atcTjyijs latis hue atque illuc species picturae 

wfpKptpofiiyrft. nudabatar interior.* 
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§ 5. Stage Properties, S^c. 

In addition to the scenery in the background, the stage was 
of course decorated with such objects and properties as were 
required by the particular play. Aeschylus is said to have 
been the first to adorn the stage in this manner ^ If the 
scene was a palace or temple, statues of the gods were 
generally placed in front of it, and are frequently referred 
to in the course of the drama. For instance, there was the 
statue of Athene in front of her temple in the Eumenides, 
and the statues of the tutelary deities before the palace of 
the Atreidae in the Electra of Sophocles. In the Hippolytus 
there were two statues in front of the palace of Theseus, one 
of Artemis the huntress, and the other of Cypris, the goddess 
of love. When Hippolytus returns from the hunt, he offers 
a garland of flowers to the statue of Artemis, but refuses to 
pay any homage to the statue of Cypris, in spite of the remon- 
strances of his attendant. Again, in the country region depicted 
in the Oedipus Coloneus the statue of the hero Colonus stood 
in a conspicuous position'. Other examples of the practice 
of decorating the stage with statues are often to be met 
with both in tragedy and in comedy. Altars, again, were very 
common objects upon the Greek stage. In the Supplices of 
Aeschylus the fugitive maidens take refuge round an altar. 
The Oedipus T3rrannus opens with the spectacle of a group 
of Thebans kneeling in supplication before the altar of Apollo \ 
Another constant feature in the stage-decoration was the 
stone obelisk in honour of Apollo of the Highways. It was 
an ordinary practice among the Greeks to place such obelisks 
in front of their houses. Their presence upon the stage is 
often referred to by the dramatic poets *. Various other objects 
were occasionally required by particular plays. There was the 

* Vit Aetch. p. 6 Dindf. ica\ r^ Uffiv » Aetch. Suppl. 188-aoo ; Soph. Oed. 

▼dr #f«tffUrwr MirlvAi^f r^ Xa/ivpoTTn, Tyr. 1-3, 142. 



TIpo^oTt icai iuixBi»w^ ^w/ioTt re «a2 ^ Poll. iv. 123; Aesch. Agam. 1080 

T^^t, a^viTff y, fff&tfX(Ms/E^yi;ai ir.T.A. foU.; Schol. Eur. Phoen. 631; Arist. 

' Aesch. Eum. 242 ; Soph. Elcctr. Vesp. 875. 
i373»Ocd. C0L59; Eur. Hipp. 7»-io6. 
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tomb of Darius in the Persae, and the tomb of Agamemnon 
in the Choephori. In the Oedipus Coloneus a rocky ledge was 
needed for Oedipus to rest himself upon. In the Achamians 
and the Knights a few benches must have been erected upon 
the stage to serve as a rude imitation of the Pnyx. Walls, 
watch-towers, and beacon-towers are mentioned by Pollux ; and 
the presence of other similar decorations and erections can be 
inferred from the extant tragedies and comedies*. 

There was one piece of realism which the Greeks were not 
averse to, and that was the presence of horses and chariots 
in the theatre. We have already referred to the instances in 
tragedy where persons from a distance arrive in chariots drawn 
by horses or mules. The vast size of the Greek theatre made 
it peculiarly suitable for displays of this character. In the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus, Agamemnon and Cassandra approach 
the palace in a chariot ; Agamemnon remains seated there for 
a considerable time, while he converses with Clytaemnestra ; 
he then dismounts and enters the palace, leaving Cassandra 
still in the chariot. In the Electra of Euripides, when Clytae- 
mnestra comes to visit her daughter at the country cottage, she 
arrives in a chariot, accompanied by Trojan maidens, who assist 
her to dismount ^ Animals for riding were also occasionally 
introduced. In the Prometheus there is the winged steed upon 
which Prometheus makes his entrance; and in the Frogs of 
Aristophanes Xanthias rides in upon a donkey '. 

§ 6. The Ekkykletna, 

Several mechanical contrivances are mentioned in connexion 
with the Greek stage. The most peculiar of these, and the one 
most alien to all our modern notions of stage illusion, is the 

* Aesch. Pcra. 684, Choeph. 4 ; Soph. these two places. 

Oed. Col. 19; Poll. iv. 127. ' Prom. 286, 395 ; Ran. 27. As for 

* Aesch. Agam. 782 ff. Eur. El. 988 the horse on which Ismene is riding 
foil. Other instances occur in Pers. 159 (Oed. Col. 312), or the captared hozses 
(cp. 607), Troad. 569, Iph. Aul. 600. of Rhesus (Rhcs. 671), or the flocks of 
But there is no reason to infer from Polyphemus (Cyd. 82), it is most im- 
Aesch. Suppl. 181 and Pers. 1000 that probable that these were brought into 
chariots were actually introduced in the theatre. 
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klema '. We have seen that in a Greek theatre the action 
ys took place in the open air, before some temple or 
ling-place. It was impossible to transfer the scene to the 
e of the building because of the continual presence of 
:horus in the orchestra. Still, it might sometflnes happen 
a powerful dramatic effect could be produced, if a deed 
nplished indoors was exposed to view. The most natural 
of doing this would have been^ to draw aside the back- 
*, and reveal a portion of the interior. But in the Greek 
re, owing to the narrowness of the stage-buildings, such 
irice was hardly practicable. Even if the stage-buildings 
been made deeper, there were obvious objections in the 
The relative position of the auditorium and the stage 
such that, if a room had been opened out behind the 
scene, a large part of the audience would not have been 
:o see into it. In any case, the back part of the room would 
been almost in the dark. Further than this, the whole 
igement was far too elaborate for the simple notions of 
indent stage-managers. For these reasons a more primi- 
ievice was adopted. Scenes inside the house or palace 

le ekkyklema is described in the hoKoxivra Ivhov dis iv olidq, wpdrrfaSat 

;ng passages: — Poll. iv. 128 koI kcU rcii i(ca iJitucvvfj \4ycj 2^ rots 

' iietcvK\tjfxa itrl (ij\ojy Uprfkdu Otardif, Scbol. Aesch. £um. 64 icai 

f f Mk€itcu $p6voi' bfiiewai bi rd Hfvripa 91 yiyptrat ^yraaia' ar^aui^yra 

fpf^¥ kv reus oueiaus dw6ppfiTa vpa- ydp fJOfxav^fMra MtfXa woiurd Kord to 

, Kcd rd fiijfJM rov (pyov KoAcrrai fiayngov &s ^x*'* Schol. Arist. Nub. 

riV. i<f> ov 5i flody€Tou rd iKtcv- 184 &p^ bi dn <f>i\oc6ipovs leo/iShrras, 

c{a«vicA 17/10 woftd^tToi, #ra2 xph arpatpivros rov iytcvKk^/iarot. Schol. 

'09ia$€u Ka$' iicdffTTju $vpaVy olovfl Clem. Alex. iv. 97 axtv^s ri (nrirpoxoy 

aarriv oUiav. (The Op6voi men- Ixr^r r^t cfcrfkTJs^ o2r (rrptipofiivov Micft 

by Pollux must be derived from rd iacj rots i^w <pavtpd yivtoBai, Reisch 

xirticular instance of the use of (Griech. Theater, p. 236) thinks the 

kyklema. The epithet VifnjKSy last four passages, in which the word 

•e corrupt: it is certainly not orp4<puw is used, refer to a different 

.) Enstath. II. 976. 15 rd iyx^- kind of nuchine, by which the back- 

t leai kyicvickri$pov X.iy€rai, firj- scene was rolled apart, and disclosed 

I iJk vmorpoxoy, wp' ov i6€iicyvro the interior. But this is to lay too 

J (r/c€vy 4 dtipr^. Schol. Aesch. much stress on the exact words of the 

1. 973 AyoiytTcu ^ axrivii xal Ivl grammarians. They are all obviously 

iftaros dpdrcu rd adtftara, Schol. referring to the same device. Some 

rhesm. 96 iirl ixxvick^fiaToi ydp sort of windlass arrangement must have 

u. Schol. Arist. Acham. 408 been required to roll out the ekk3rklema, 

fffM 8i X.4yer(u fitixdyfifia (ijKivov and the word crrpi^ptty may refer to 

r ^^X'^t ow%p w(piarp€<p6fi€rov rd this. 
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were revealed by means of the ekkyklema. This was a small 
wooden platform, rolling upon wheels, which was kept inside 
the stage-buildings. When it was required to be used, one 
of the doors in the background was thrown open, and it was 
pushed forwfard on to the stage. Upon it was arranged a group 
of figures, representing in a sort of tableau the deed or occur- 
rence which had just taken place inside the building. It was 
mostly used in cases where a murder had been committed. 
The ekkyklema was rolled out upon the stage, and on it were 
seen the corpses of the murdered persons, the murderers 
standing beside them with the bloody weapons in their hands. 
It might be rolled through any of the three doors at the back 
of the stage. The contrivance was of course a purely con- 
ventional one, due to the necessities of the Greek theatre. 
All pretence of realism and illusion was abandoned. But 
this was a point on which the Greeks did not lay very much 
stress. In such matters custom is everything. To a modem 
spectator, used to elaborate stage effects, the device would 
appear intolerable. But the Greeks, living at a time when 
stage decoration was in its infancy, were less exacting in 
their demands. And when they had once accepted the ekky- 
klema as a conventional contrivance for exhibiting interiors 
their plastic genius would enable them to use it to the best 
advantage. The sudden spectacle of the murderer standing 
beside his victim's body, with the instrument of death in his 
hands, might easily be formed into a most impressive tableau. 

The ekkyklema was probably invented towards the middle of 
the fifth century, about the time when the actor's booth was 
first converted into a regular back -scene. It is used twice in 
the Oresteia. In the Agamemnon, after the murder has been 
committed, the platform rolls out, and reveals the person of 
Clytaemnestra, standing over the dead bodies of Agamemnon 
and Cassandra. In the Choephori there is a parallel scene. 
Orestes is brought into view standing beside the bodies of 
Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, and pointing to the net with which 
his father had been slaughtered many years ago. After a time he 
is seized with frenzy, descends from the ekkyklema, and hastens 
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away to the temple of Apollo at Delphi. The platform is then 
withdrawn into the palace ^ During the rest of the century 
there are many instances of the use of the ekkyklema in 
tragedy. In the Ajax the interior of the tent is exposed to view 
by this contrivance ; and at the end of the Antigone the body 
of Eurydice is exhibited, lying beside the altar at which she has 
stabbed herself. In the Hippolytus, after the suicide of Phaedra, 
her dead body is displayed upon the ekkyklema, and Theseus 
takes from it the letter in which she makes her charge against 
Hippolytus. In the Electra of Sophocles the door is thrown 
open at the command of Aegisthus, and the platform rolls out 
and exhibits Orestes and Pylades standing beside the corpse of 
Clytaemnestra, which is covered with a cloth. Aegisthus him- 
self removes the cloth, and then Orestes and Pylades descend 
to the stage, and the platform is drawn back again. In the 
Hecuba the sons of Polymestor, who have been slaughtered 
inside the tent, are made visible to the spectators by means of 
the ekkyklema. In the Hercules Furens Hercules is exhibited 
lying prostrate between the bodies of his wife and children, with 
his face covered up, and his limbs chained to the broken column 
which he had thrown down in his frenzy. Amphitryon then 
comes out of the palace, and loosens his chains. Later on 
Theseus arrives, and uncovers his face and helps him to rise. 
He then descends to the stage, and the ekkyklema is rolled back 
into the palace. Lastly, in the Electra of Euripides, the bodies 
of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra are shown to the audience by 
means of this device '. 

The ekkyklema is also occasionally used in Comedy. Aristo- 
phanes, on two occasions, employs it in a burlesque sort of way 
when he is introducing tragic poets on the stage. In the 
Thesmophoriazusae, Euripides and Mnesilochus call at the house 
of Agathon to borrow some female clothing. Agathon is rolled 
out on the ekkyklema, lends them some articles which are 
brought to him from inside the house, and then, when he is 

* Agam. 1379, 1404, 1440. (Jhocph. Hipp. 808, 857 ; Soph. hi. 1 458-1 475 ; 
973» 9^*- ^^^ 1051, 1118; Here. Fur. 1029- 

» Ajax 346; Antig. 1293, 1301; 140a; Eur. EL 1177, 1243, 1276. 
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tired of their importunity, orders himself to be ' rolled in again 
as fast as possible/ In the Acharnians Dicaeopolis goes to the 
house of Euripides to borrow a tragic dress. Euripides is 
upstairs in his study writing tragedies, and cannot come down, 
but allows himself to be rolled out, and supplies the necessary 
dresses \ These two passages in Aristophanes, where the 
mechanism of the apparatus is carefully emphasized in order to 
add to the ridicule, are very valuable as evidence concerning 
the structure of the ekkyklema. The device is also used in the 
Clouds to show the inside of the phrontisterion. The disciples 
of Socrates are seen hard at work on their studies, with globes, 
diagrams, black-boards, and other scholastic materials round 
about them. In the Knights, when the Propylaea is thrown 
open, and reveals a vision of ancient Athens, with Demos 
dressed up in the antique style, the spectacle may possibly have 
been produced by means of the ekkyklema \ 

From the examples of the use of the ekkyklema which 
have just been cited we may gather some further particulars 
as to its character and construction. It appears that persons 
upon the ekkyklema could easily descend to the stage, and 
that persons on the stage could easily touch those on the 
ekkyklema. It follows that it must have been a low platform, 
not much above the level of the stage. As regards its length 
and breadth, it was evidently large enough to support several 
persons. At the same time it cannot have been of any very 
great size. Its width must have been less than the width of 
the doors in the background, to permit of its being rolled 
through them. Its depth cannot have been very great, because 
of the narrowness of the Greek stage. In the Acharnians, 
when Euripides is rolled out, he is represented as still sitting 
in his room upstairs. But it is unlikely, as some suppose, that 

' Thesm. 95, 96 ET. aiya. MN. ri 8* ET. d\A' UxvKX.'fjffOfiar Karafiairdy 8' 

tariv ; ET. dyd0(uy i^tpxtrai. \ MN. koX oh a\oKii, The word dvaffdSrjv usually 

iroiSs iffriv; ET. ovros oIkkvkKoviuvos, means 'with one*s feet up,* and is so 

238 ivfyKOLTQ} Tit tvho$€v 5^8' ^ XixvoVy taken by many scholars in the present 

265 tiao) Tit cus TnxiOTd /** ti(TKVK\rjacn oj. passage. But Kara^aivuv in 1. 409 

Id. Acham. 399 ahrbt 8* ivhov Apa0&brjv seems to prove that here at least it 

voi€iy 408, 409 AI. dAA' iKKVKk^9rjT'. must mean * upstairs.' 

ET. d\K' divvaToy. AI. dAA* o/xojt. | * Nub. 181 foil., Equit. 1327. 
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in this case the platform was made taller than usual, to produce 
the effect of an upper story. As Euripides has to hand various 
articles to Dicaeopolis, who is standing on the stage, there 
cannot have been much difference of level between the two. 

In addition to the passages already mentioned, there are two 
other places in the extant dramas where the scholiasts say 
that the ekkyklema was employed. But they appear to have 
been mistaken in both cases. The first instance is in the 
Thesmophoriazusae. The action of this play begins before 
Agathon's house, but after about three hundred lines is 
transferred to the front of Demeter's temple, where the 
women hold their assembly. At this point there is a stage- 
direction to say that 'the Thesmophorion is rolled out*.* If 
these words mean that the scene was laid in the interior of 
the temple, and that the ekkyklema was rolled out in order 
to represent it, the suggestion is undoubtedly wrong. It would 
be absurd to imagine that the rest of the play was transacted 
on a small platform like the ekkyklema. But possibly the 
author of the note was referring, not to the ekkyklema, but 
to some mechanism by which he believed that the necessary 
change of scene was brought about. The second place is the 
well-known scene at the beginning of the Eumenides'. The 
play opens with the speech of the priestess, delivered in front of 
the temple. Then, when she departs, the interior of the temple 
is suddenly brought into view, and shows us Orestes kneeling 
before the altar, with the sleeping Furies round about him, 
and Apollo and Hermes standing close by. To suppose, as 
the scholiast suggests, that this effect was produced by the 
ekkyklema, is hardly possible. The platform would have been 
far too small to accommodate a whole tragic chorus, together 
with three actors. At the same time, though the explanation 
of the scholiast appears impracticable, it is difficult to suggest 
any other way in which the scene might have been acted. 

* Schol. Thesm. 284 «ap€vi7/«^. stage-directions appended to the text of 

ImKVKKkiroi kttX to I^w r6 $€<rfju}4t6pioy, the plays ; but when and by whom they 

The words &0urai t6 Up6v are inserted were written is unknown, 

in the text. These wap€wtypa<pai were ' Schol. £um. 64. 
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We cannot assume that the back-scene was drawn apart, and 
disclosed the inside of the temple in a set-piece, after the 
modern fashion. This mode of revealing interiors was appar- 
ently never used on the Greek stage. If it had been possible, 
there would have been no need to invent the ekkyklema. 
It has been suggested that the spectacle was not really ex- 
hibited to the audience; that Apollo, Hermes, and Orestes 
appeared alone in front of the temple; that the ghost of 
Clytaemnestra called to the Furies through the temple door; 
and that it was not until then that the Furies came into sight, 
rushing out in obedience to her summons. But the general 
character of the scene, and the expressions used in the course 
of the dialogue, appear to be fatal to this supposition ^ In 
fact, the difficulty is one for which no satisfactory solution 
has yet been found. 

The ekkyklema seems to our notions such a rude device, 
that many critics have been led to deny its existence, at any 
rate during the classical period. They allow that it must have 
been used in later times, as it is described in detail by Pollux. 
But they refuse to believe that it could have been tolerated by 
the Athenians of the fifth century ^ The evidence, however, 
in its favour is too strong to be set aside in this way. The 
passages in which it is parodied by Aristophanes correspond 
so closely with the descriptions of Pollux that they must 
obviously refer to the same mechanical device '\ There are 
also the numerous other scenes in which an interior is revealed. 
It is difficult to see how the Greeks, with their peculiar stage 

* When Apollo (1. 67) says kqi viv klema was too rude a device for the tnste 

&Koiaai raaht ras fidpyovs opqs, it is of Aeschylus and Sophocles, and that 

hardly conceivable that the Furies it was first introduced in the time of 

should not have been visible to the Euripides. Bethe (Prolegomena, p. 104 

audience. Also 1. 189 €^<u, K€\(vojy foil.) thinks it was used by Aeschylus* 

twkSc 6ojfMdTojv TOixos I x*'^*''''* implies and Sophocles, but gradually dropped 

that they were still inside the temple : by Euripides. 

but according to the theory in the text * Reisch (p. 237 foil.) explains the 

they had come out of the temple at two scenes in the Thesmophoriazusae 

1. 140. and the Acharnians by supposing that 

^ Reisch, Griech. Theater, p. 234 Agathon and Euripides were rolled out 

foil. ; Capps, The Stage in the Greek on couches. But this theory destroys 

Theatre, p. 237 foil. Neckel (Das all the point and humour of the scenes. 
iOkkyklema, p. 7 foil.) thinks the ekky- 
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arrangements, could have acted these scenes, except by some 
such contrivance as the ekkyklema. Those who deny its 
existence explain away these passages in various ways. They 
say that in many cases the bodies might have been carried 
out on to the stage, or arranged just inside the door, so as 
to be visible to the spectators. On other occasions they 
suppose that the back-scene was drawn aside, and showed 
the interior of the building. But there are several scenes to 
which none of these explanations would apply. In the Hercules 
Furens Hercules is shown chained to the broken column, and 
we cannot suppose that the column was carried out on to the 
stage. Nor can the spectacle have been exhibited inside the 
palace front. It must have been outside ; since Amphitryon, 
as soon as Hercules begins to rouse himself, proposes to fly 
within the palace for refuge*. In the same way the scholars 
of Socrates cannot have been carried out, along with their 
globes and diagrams. Yet they too must have appeared upon 
the stage, and not inside the building; for it is explained to 
Strepsiades that they cannot remain long 'in the open air 
outside ^' It is impossible, therefore, to account for these and 
other scenes in the way suggested ^ They must have been 
effected by the ekkyklema. As for the objection that the 
ekkyklema was a device too clumsy for the refined taste of 
the fifth century, though admissible in later times, this is 
a kind of argument which is not supported by experience. 
The history of the drama in many countries shows that the 
greatest literary and dramatic excellence may coexist with 
the utmost simplicity and clumsiness in the stage arrangements. 
It was so in England and it was so in France. The drama 
of these two countries reached its highest point at a period 
when the art of stage decoration was in a most primitive 

' Here. Fur. 1008, 1070. at which she had stabbed herself. That 

' Nub. 184, 198. the ekkyklema-scenes were outside the 

' Additional proofs that the bodies building, and on the stage, is also 

were not carried out are (i) Agam. proved by Kur. El. 1245, 1276, where 

1379, where Clytaenmestra says she is the Dioscuri, though standing above 

standing on 'the very spot where she the palace roof, can see the boditrs of 

struck the blow/ (2) Antig. 1301, where Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus. 
Euiydice is seen lying beside the altar 
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condition. On general grounds it would be more reason- 
able to assume that the ekkyklema was impossible to the 
Hellenistic Greeks, than that it was impossible to the Greeks 
of the time of Sophocles. If the former could tolerate it, 
the latter are not likely to have made any difficulty. 

A contrivance called the exostra is occasionally referred to 
by the grammarians, and is mentioned in a Delian inscription 
of the third century B.C. The name implies that it was 
something which was * pushed out ' upon the stage. The 
metaphorical use of the word in Polybius and Cicero proves 
it to have been a platform on which objects were exhibited 
in a conspicuous manner. It is probable, therefore, that the 
statement of the ancient writers is correct, and that the exostra 
was merely the ekkyklema under another name \ 

§ 7. The Mechane and Theologeion. 

Another appliance of even greater importance than the 
ekkyklema, and one very frequently employed upon the Greek 
stage, was the 'mechane' or Machine*. It consisted of a sort 
of crane with a pulley attached, by which weights could be 
raised or lowered. It was placed in the left or western comer 
of the stage, up at the very top of the back-scene. It was 



' Poll. iv. 129 li^v h\ i((jjffTpav Tavrbv 
r^ hKKVK\'finari yofuiovffiv, Hesych. v. 
i^worpa' ivi Ttjs axrfy^i 76 iKtcvKkrjfia, 
Delian inscription of 274 B.C. (Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 162) rcti i^warpas 
. . . imffKtvdacu Polyb. xi. 6. 8 r^s 
TVX7S &<TV€p inlrtjbts Iv} t^v i^wcrrpav 
difafiifia{ovarjs r^v vfUTipav ayvoiay. 
Cic, de Prov. Cons. § 14 iam in ex- 
ostra helluatur, antea post siparium 
solebat. 

* Poll. iv. 128 ^ /A«7X<u^ '^ ^«ow 
iti/ervat leai fjpofs robs iv ^tptt BcXAfpo- 
<l>6yras ij nc/xr^ar, ical khtcu tcarSi 7^ 
dpiarep^u vapobov, btrlp t^v ffKtjv^v 76 
thffot, Schol. Luc. Philops. vii. p. 357 
(Lehmann> &y<u0(p vitlp 70.$ vap* iicwpa 
r^i fUfftfs 70V $td7pov Ovpat , . , firjxc^vojv 
Svo /i(7(wpi(ofjiiVQiy ij i( dfHa7€pSfy Owvs 



Koi ^poxis h€<pdyi(€ vaptvOv, &<nr*p Kvfftw 
<pipov7ai Twv diirixpivoiv, Aristoph. 
Daedal, fr. 9 (Meineke) 6 ymxcatowoiot, 
6«-orc fiov\€i 7bv 7pox6v \ iXav dycmtf, 
A«7f , xaJipt 4>€yyos ^Kiov. The la/ix*"^ 
was also called id>prffta^ Suidas s. v. 
The ropes to which the actor was 
suspended were called al&pcu ; PolL !▼. 
131 aU)pai 5' hy tiiroi^ rovr K&kmi ot 
Ka7rip7t}y7ai i^ dffovs dvix^^'^ '•'oJ^s ^»^ 
70V dipos <pip€(r0ai boKowrras Ijpott ^ 
Ofovs. The hook by which he was 
fastened was apva^ or dytcvpU; Bekk. 
Anecd. i. 232 (of the Crane) &pwa^ . . . 
l£ ov & kffKtvaaiUyos hvoicpiTip rpay^t^H, 
Plut. Prov. 116 (of the Fig-Branch) 
dyKvpis, d<p* fp ol {nroicpi7al . . . ^o^- 
Twvrcu . . . (oxrrjjpfft Koi nuyUus «arci- 
krj/ifx4yot. 
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used in case the characters of a play had to appear or dis- 
appear in a supernatural manner. By its means a god or 
hero could be lowered from heaven down to earth, or raised 
up from earth to heaven, or exhibited motionless in mid-air. 
Sometimes the god was represented as sitting in a chariot, 
or "on a winged steed; but in most cases he was simply sus- 
pended from the rope by means of a hook and bands fastened 
round his body. The strength of the mechane must have been 
considerable, since it was powerful enough to support two 
or three people at the same time. As to the way in which 
it was worked, and the manner in which the actors were 
made to disappear from view at the top of the stage, there 
is no information. Unfortunately the construction of the upper 
part of the stage-buildings is a subject about which we are 
entirely ignorant. It is useless therefore to hazard conjectures 
concerning the exact nature of the arrangements adopted. The 
grammarians also speak of two other contrivances, the Crane 
and the Fig-Branch, as used for moving people through the 
air. But whether they were really distinct from the mechane 
is far from certain. The Fig-Branch is said to have been 
designed specially for comedy. It appears, however, from the 
description to have been much the same as the mechane, and 
was probably only a comic name for it*. The Crane is 
described as an instrument for conveying the bodies of dead 
heroes up into the sky. Possibly the Crane also was merely 
another name for the mechane ; or it may have been a separate 
contrivance, placed at the other end of the back-scene, and 
used exclusively for the removal of dead bodies. In any case 
it cannot have differed very much from the mechane in struc- 
ture*. There are one or two passages in the ancient writers 

^ Pint. Prov. 116 KpAStjs fiaytiarjr plausibly that Kf>&hrp faytlarjs was the 

rvif ohx ^ o^nyos icAaSos, dAA* ^ iyxvplSf beginning of a line in some comic poet, 

iip' ^ ol inroKpiral ir rats rpayiKtus who applied the name 'fig* branch' 

ffg>iva!s l^aprrSnnat 0tov fUfAorifAtvoi Ivi- contemptuously to the hook of the 

fir€tap. So Hesych. v. icpdJhj, Pollux firjxo'^. 

(it. ia8) makes the Kpd9rj the comic • Poll. iv. 130 1) 82 yipca^os fArjxayrfftd 

counterpart of the firjxf'^y which is ianv in /itrtojpou tcaraipfpSntyor i^p' 

utterly improbable. Crusius (Philo- Apwayi c^fiarotf f leixPV^tu *Hcbs dpra- 

logus, 1889, p. 698) suggests very (ovcaroawfiaTdMifiyopos. The scholiast 
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where the mechane is described as a 'kind of ekkyklema,* 
and persons are said to have been rolled out by means of 
it'. It is uncertain in these cases whether the grammarians 
are confusing the two machines ; or whether they are thinking 
of the theologeion, which, as we shall see later on, may have 
been worked by mechanism similar to that of the ekkyklema. 

Examples of the use of the mechane are fairly common both 
in the extant dramas and in the records of the grammarians. 
At the same time there is often a doubt, when a personage 
makes his appearance on high, whether he was exhibited by 
means of this device or in some other way. For the present, 
therefore, we will confine ourselves to those cases where the 
person is described as moving through the air, and where 
it seems clear that, if any machinery was employed, it must 
have been the mechane. The earliest instance is probably 
that in the Prometheus. Oceanus descends on a 'winged 
quadruped,* converses some time with Prometheus, and then 
rides away again, saying as he goes that his steed yearns to 
* skim with its wings the smooth paths of air.* We are told 
also that in the Psychostasia, the lost play of Aeschylus, the 
body of Memnon was carried by Dawn into the sky*. Both 
these instances have been doubted, but merely on general 
grounds, and without adequate reason. But there are two other 
supposed examples in Aeschylus which are far more open to 
question. There is the scene in the Eumenides where Athene 
arrives from Troas, and where it is thought that she descends 
from the sky. The language, however, in which she describes her 
journey is ambiguous and full of difficulty. In three successive 
lines she appears to say that she has walked, flown, and 
driven in a chariot ^ It would be unsafe in a case like this 



on Lucian (quoted on p. 336) speaks of 
two /irjxayaiy one at each end of the 
back-scene; and then proceeds to de- 
scribe the ordinary firjxavrif hut says 
nothing about the other one. Hence 
Oehmichen (Biihnenwesen, p. 347) con- 
jectures that this other iirj\avti was the 

^ Bekk. Anecd. i. 208 /irix"^ ^<^' 



va^ rots KcafUKOii l/r«vivA^/iard; ri c75or 
. . . 6(i^€oai x^P^^ ^'ov i) dKKov rt»6s 
Ijpcaos. Lucian, Philops. 29 0cdy ar6 
/irjx^y^f i9tiffKVK\fi0ijvai fioi rovrop 
(fffifjv. Philostrat. viL Apoll. vi. 1 1 i<f 
bifrqXijs teal Ofias ft^X"^^ ixKvxkovatP. 

• Prom. 284, 394. Pollux, iv. 13a 

» Eum. 403-405. 
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to draw any inference as to the exact manner in which she 
made her entrance on to the stage. There is also the 
scene in the Prometheus where the Oceanides enter in a 
' winged car/ halt in front of Prometheus for about a hundred 
and fifty lines, and then, at his bidding, dismount from their 
' swift-rushing seat * and descend into the orchestra *. Here, too, 
the mechane has been suggested. But it is scarcely credible 
that a whole tragic chorus should have been suspended in front 
of Prometheus during the delivery of a hundred and fifty lines. 
Even if the machinery had been strong enough to support 
twelve or fifteen choristers, the spectacle would have been 
ludicrous*. It is much better to suppose that the car was 
rolled in along the stage, its previous flight being left to the 
imagination of the spectators. After the time of Aeschylus 
there are many instances of the use of the mechane. Euripides 
often employs it to wind up his plays. At the end of the 
Andromache Thetis comes into view 'voyaging through the 
bright air.* At the end of the Electra the Dioscuri arrive by 
a 'path impossible to mortals,* and depart later on 'through 
the regions of the sky.* Medea's appearance with her children 
in the aerial car may be safely regarded as a further example, 
though there is no mention in this case of any ascent or descent '. 
The device is also introduced in other parts of a play. In 
the Hercules Furens Iris and Lyssa come down from heaven 
in a chariot; then Iris re-ascends, while Lyssa goes on into 
the palace. In the Bellerophon the hero rode up to heaven on 
the winged steed Pegasus; and in the Andromeda Perseus 
flew down through the air to the foot of the cliff" where the 
heroine was chained *. The mechane is also parodied in many 
places by Aristophanes. In the Clouds, Socrates is seen 
hanging in a basket in mid-air, and studying astronomy. Iris, 
in the Birds, comes floating down from the sky in such an 
irregular and eccentric fashion that Peisthetaerus has the 

* Prom. 13;, a8o. <^pttv iZwnirH, 

« That the capacities of the ^»7X«»^ * Androm. 1229, Eur. El. 1235, i349f 

were not unlimited is proved by Pollux, Med. 131 7, tf. 

iv. 126 e^ohi eaXarrlovi iw&ytt, Koi * Here. Fur. 817, 872, 880. Eur. 

wa^ S<ra iwax!94ffTtpa ovra 1^ ixfiX^ ^"^S^ 1^4« 3<^* S^T- PoU. iv. 128. 
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greatest difficulty in bringing her to a standstill. In a fragment 
of the Daedalus the actor who is going to ascend entreats the 
man in charge of the machinery to give him warning, before he 
begins to haul up the rope, by exclaiming 'hail, light of the 
sun.* The ascent of Trygaeus upon a beetle in the Peace was 
intended as a parody upon the Bellerophon of Euripides. The 
speech of Trygaeus, in the course of his aerial journey, consists 
of a ludicrous mixture of phrases from the Bellerophon, shouts 
to the beetle to keep his head straight, and terrified appeals 
to the stage-manager to look after the security of the pulley'. 

In addition to the mechane there was also another appliance 
in use upon the Greek stage for the purpose of exhibiting gods 
in a supernatural manner. It was called the theologeion, and 
represented the gods as stationary in heaven, and not as moving 
through the air. It consisted, apparently, of a narrow platform 
in the upper part of the back-scene ^ Probably it was similar 
in construction to the ekkyklema, and was usually invisible, 
but was pushed forward through an opening at the back when 
required. It has been suggested that the theologeion was in 
reality nothing more than the palace roof But this theory 
is hardly a plausible one. When the gods were to be exhibited 
in celestial splendour in the sky, it would have been undignified 
and incongruous to place them on the roof of a human habita- 
tion. Also the position of the theologeion is expressly described 
as being high up above the stage*. As regards its usage, the 
only recorded instance is that in the Psychostasia of Aeschylus. 
Zeus was there represented as sitting in heaven, holding scales 
in his hands, in which were placed the destinies of Achilles and 
Memnon respectively. On each side of him stood Thetis and 
Dawn, supplicating for the lives of their sons. The scene was 
in imitation of that in the Iliad, where Zeus weighs the fates of 

^ Nub. 218, Av. 1 199, Daedal, frag. Minerva, and Victoria are depicted as 

9, Pax 154 foil. sitting on a tall and narrow stage, 

^ A supposed representation of a while Mars and Hercules confront one 

theologeion on a medallion of the another underneath. But there is nothing 

Roman period, found at Orange, b to show that the scene represents a 

given in Baumeister, fig. 1832, and theatrical performance. 

Griech. Theater, p. 335. Jupiter, ' See next note. See also p. 188. 
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Achilles and Hector*. It is probable that the theologeion was also 
used in the Peace, in the scene where Trygaeus ascends to heaven, 
and converses with Hermes in front of the palace of Zeus ^ 

The relationship between the theologeion and the mechane 
has been much discussed during the last few years, and various 
theories have been brought forward on the subject Some of 
the critics think the mechane was the older and more primitive 
device, and that the theologeion was invented towards the end of 
the fifth century, to serve as a substitute, and avoid the awkward- 
ness of the previous arrangement ^ Others take exactly the 
opposite view, and regard the theologeion as the simple con- 
trivance of the early drama, and the mechane as a later and 
more picturesque piece of machinery *• Neither of these views 
can be maintained except by a somewhat arbitrary treatment 
of the evidence. We have clear testimony as to the existence 
both of the mechane and of the theologeion in the time of 
Aeschylus ; and it seems uncritical to reject this testimony in 
the one case, and accept it in the other. As regards the question 
of priority, it is impossible to come to any decision, owing to 
the paucity of the early dramas which have been preserved. 
But there is one point which deserves consideration. We have 
seen that there are several cases at the close of a play in which 
the mechane was unquestionably used to introduce the god who 
solved the difficulties of the plot. The god's arrival is described 
in language which leaves no doubt upon the subject. But there 
are many other cases in which he appears for a similar purpose, 
and in which he is simply described as standing in some elevated 
position, and nothing is said about any flight through the air ^. 
There are also several plays at the end of which the god appears 
abruptly, without any notice as to his standing-place, or the 

' Poll. iv. 130 dvd Ik rev Btokoytiov * Wiltunowitz, Herakles, i. p. I48. 

StfTos bnkprilt^ oierp^iv {^ci itrupaivoyrai ^ Reisch, Griech. Theater, p. 227 foil. 

Otol, &i Zths Koi ol vfpi avT^v kp ^vxO' Bodensteiner, Scenische Fragen, p. 665 

irraaitf. Pint. And. Poet. 17 A. foil. Bethe (Prolegomena, p. 133) thinks 

■ Niejahr, however (Quaest. Scaen. neither the mechane nor the theologeion 

p. 20 foil.), suggests that Trygaeus only were used before about 427, when he 

rose a short distance upon the beetle, supposes there was a great reorganization 

then descended to earth again, and that of the scenic arrangements (see above 

his own house then did duty as the p. 196). 
house of Zens. * Ion 1549, Rhesus 886, Orest 1631. 
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manner in which he arrived ; but in which it is evident, from 
the analogy of the other dramas, that he appeared above the 
heads of the ordinary actors*. In both these latter classes 
of play there is some uncertainty as to the nature of the 
machinery employed. The question may be raised whether, 
when there is no mention of any movement through the air, 
the god was introduced by the mechane or by the theolc^ion. 
Was he floated down from the sky, or pushed out through 
the back-scene? Some scholars maintain that the theologeion 
was the device used in these particular cases; and the sup- 
position is no doubt possible. But, on the other hand, the 
fact that there is no allusion to the mechane in the course of 
the dialogue proves nothing as to its presence or its absence. 
There are many places in which the ekkyklema was obviously 
employed, yet the text contains no reference to it. Also it 
is clear that from the beginning of the fourth century the 
mechane became the regular contrivance for introducing gods 
at the close of a drama. Plato remarks that the tragedians, 
when in a difficulty, 'have recourse to the mechane, and sus- 
pend their gods in mid-air.* Antiphanes, the comic poet, 
ridicules the practice of hanging out the mechane at the end 
of a tragedy. Aristotle speaks of the mechane as the invari- 
able device on such occasions. The phrase 'deus ex machina' 
appears already in the fourth century as a proverbial expression 
for an unexpected benefactor*. It seems more probable, there- 
fore, that the mechane was regularly used, even in the fifth century, 
for the same purpose. We have several cases in which it 
must have been so employed, and none in which it is necessary 
to introduce the theologeion. The only known example of the use 
of the theologeion is that in the Psychostasia. Any further cases 
in which its presence is assumed must be purely conjectural. 

* Hipp. 1282, Iph. Taur. 1435, ^"*'* ^vvojvt* dmiv In \ . , . alpovatv &ffvtp 

Suppl. 1 183, Hel. 1642, Phil. 1409, ddxrvXav rfjv fdrfxav^y, | Kot tmV $t»- 

Bacch. 1331. fiivoiaip Avoxp^mrran (x^i, Aristot.Poet. 

' Plat. Cratyl. 425 D ol rpaypWt^ c. 15. Demosth. p. 1025 &<rw€p dw6 

iir€tBAv ri dwopojaiv, iwl rds /jujxc^vSis /irfxo^V^- SchoL Plat. Bekk. p. 381 

Kara<p€i^ovaiO(o\fsafpovT€s. Antiphanes dir6 fiqx<^^f ^<^^ Ivf^OKi/r MivayJipct 

(Mcineke, iii. p. 106) iiru$' Sray pajbky S(0(f>opovfJi€py. 
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Before leaving this subject a few remarks may be made on 
the general question of the appearances of the gods in tragedy. 
In the early drama the gods often played an important part 
in the action of the piece. They came down to earth and 
mixed with mankind after the old Homeric fashion. Their 
arrivals and departures might be conducted in a supernatural 
manner, but when they were once on the stage they moved 
about like ordinary human beings. Such is still the case in 
plays like the Eumenides of Aeschylus. Buc later on, as the 
tone of the drama became more entirely human, the gods 
began to be excluded more and more from any real share in 
the plot Their occasional presence at the scene of action 
was managed with more dignity and splendour. It is rare 
to find them appearing side by side with human beings, as 
Athene apparently does in the Rhesus and in the opening 
scene of the Ajax *. The Bacchae is an exceptional case, since 
Dionysus is there disguised as a young man. But usually, 
in the later drama, the intervention of the gods was restricted 
to the beginning and the end of the play, when they came 
forward to speak the prologue and the epilogue. In such 
cases they no longer join with mortal men in the free and 
easy intercourse of the Homeric period. Their movements 
are more dignified and celestial. It is true that in the pro- 
logues, when they are alone, and no human beings have 
yet intruded on the stage, they make their entrance on foot, 
and walk the earth like ordinary men*. But at the end of 
the play, when the stage is occupied by mortals, they disdain 
to tread the same ground with them, and are exhibited in the 
sky by means of the mechane. Even in the prologues it 
appears that the same practice was introduced in the course 
of the fourth century, and that henceforth all apparitions of 
the gods, both at the beginning and the end of a play, were 
made equally supernatural '. This formal introduction of deities 

^ Khesus 596 (cp. 627) ; Ajax 1-133. Poseidon and his colloquy with Athene, 

' Cp. Hipp. 53 l^o; rStvht fiifaofuu she is lying prostrate on the ground, 

rSvvp, Ion 76 ^s Ba<f>v^ij9rj yvaXa firjffoftai overcome with grief, and is unconscious 

ra3«. In the Troades, though Hecuba of their presence. 

is on the stage during the speech of ' Aristot. Poet. c. 15 dXXd fu/x^^i 

R 2 
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at the beginning and the close, which was now practically the 
sole survival of the old divine participation in the drama, is 
the subject of a well-known criticism by Aristotle. He allows 
that it is perfectly legitimate, when the gods are carefully 
excluded from the action, and are brought in merely to give 
information about the past, or to predict the future. But he 
strongly censures the later practice of employing them at the 
end of a tragedy to solve the difficulties of the plot. He says 
that in a well-constructed play the conclusion should be the 
natural result of the preceding incidents, and there should be 
no need of any supernatural agency \ Euripides has generally 
been regarded as the chief offender against his rule, and as 
the author of the custom which he condemns. But it will be 
found, on examining his plays, that there are very few of them 
in which the god is really used as a last resort. There are 
only two instances in which he can be said to solve the problems 
of the situation. In the other cases he is introduced, not so 
much to set matters right, as to inform the characters of the 
destiny which awaits them. His function is confined to 
announcing the future course of events ^ These, therefore, 
are what Aristotle would call permissible uses of the 'deus 
ex machina.* 

§ 8. Other Mechanical Contrivances. 

Several other devices in use upon the Attic stage are briefly 
mentioned by Pollux, but his descriptions are so meagre and 
obscure that little can be inferred as to their exact character. 
Charon's Steps was a contrivance for bringing ghosts and 
spectres up from the lower world. It can hardly have been 
anything else than a flight of steps leading out upon the stage 
from underneath. The ' anapiesma * was used by river-gods, 

XP^trriov inl rcL t^oa rov bpdiMTOs ^ 5<Ta Rcif. (qnotcd by Bethe, Prolegom. 

wp6 Tov yiyovtVf h ovx olov t< AyOpanrov p. 133) *deinde $€oiK dw6 /trfxarrfs. id est, 

€ld4yatf fj oaa C<rT€potf & diirai vpo' deos narrandis argumeotis machioatos, 

ayop€va(t>n Koi dyytKlas, Here Baa irp6 ceteri Latini ad instarGraeconim habeot' 

TOV yiyoyfv apparently refers to the * Aristot. Poet. c. 15. 

prologue. For the practice of later ' See the Tragic Drama of the 

times cp. Evanthios de Comoedla, p. 6 Greeks, p. 345. 
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Furies, and other subterranean beings for the purpose of 
appearing above ground. The word 'anapiesma' seems to mean 
something which was pushed back. It is probable, therefore, 
that the contrivance was merely the ordinary trap-door of the 
modern theatre, through which the spectral being was raised 
on to the staged Whether these two devices were used as 
early as the fifth century is somewhat doubtful. There are few 
occasions in the extant plays and fragments where they would 
have been serviceable, and none where they are absolutely 
necessary. The ghost of Darius in the Persae arises out of 
his tomb, and the ghost of Achilles in the lost Polyxena of 
Sophocles apparently revealed himself in the same way*. In 
these two cases it is needless to suppose any special apparatus 
beyond the tomb itself. The ghost of Clytaemnestra in the 
Eumenides, and that of Polydorus in the Hecuba, may possibly 
have risen from underground. But there is nothing in the text 
of the plays to show that this was the case, and an entrance 
in the ordinary manner would have satisfied all requirements. 
Some critics suppose that in the Prometheus the punishment 
which had been threatened by Hermes was actually carried out 
before the eyes of the spectators, and that the tragedy ended 
with the disappearance of Prometheus beneath the stage. But 
a melodramatic conclusion of this kind seems far from probable, 
and out of keeping with the character of the ancient drama. 
It is more likely that when the play was over the actor simply 
walked off the stage, or was concealed from view by a curtain. 
Or he may have remained in position until the beginning of 
the next piece, the Prometheus Unbound, in which he was again 
represented as chained to a cliff. The ' bronteion * was a device 
for imitating the noise of thunder behind the scenes, and was 
of a very simple character. Pebbles were poured out of a jar 
into a large brazen vessel; bags were filled with stones and 
flung against a metal surface; or leaden balls were dropped 

' Poll. iv. 1^2 aitl Xapwioi icXSfuueis, n itp^amvov, r6 8i wtpi rovs (iyajSa^/iot/r, 

card rdi U rSn^ ibwkiuy /ca$6^ovs ku- Juf/ Stv Avifiatpov *Epiy%«s. 
fMPOi, rd cRkuAa ar avrwv d^awifAirovffty, ' Pers. 659, Naack, Trog. Graec 

rd Si dyamicfMraj to /liv kariv h rj Frag. p. 346 wpwftaivofAirw bwkp rov 

Tie^ry &s worafiup dy€\$tiy 4 toiovtov ra^v. 
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upon a sheet of leather stretched tight '• The ' keraunoskopeion ' 
was obviously intended to imitate lightning, though the descrip- 
tion in Pollux is unintelligible. But Heron, the mathemattdan, 
speaks of a device used in automaton theatres, by Which a plank, 
with a flash of lightning painted on a dark background, was 
shot out of a box into a receptacle below. Possibly Pollux may 
be alluding to an arrangement of this kind *. The ' stropheion * 
was some sort of revolving machinery, by which heroes were 
exhibited in heaven, or deaths at sea or in battle were re- 
presented. The ' hemikyklion * was semicircular in shape, and 
gave a distant view of a city, or of a person swimming in the 
sea. The ' hemistrophion * is merely mentioned by name, and 
no description of it is appended '. 

The question whether a drop-scene was used in the Athem'an 
theatre during the great period of the drama is one which has 
not yet been satisfactorily settled. In Roman theatres a drop- 
scene was invariably used between the different plays, the 
mechanism being exactly the reverse of that employed in modern 
times. When a play was going to begin, the curtain was let 
down into a narrow crevice in front of the stage, and at the end 
of the performance was drawn up again *. There can be no doubt 
that similar curtains were used in Greek theatres at a later 
period ; but the question is whether they were used at Athens 
during the fifth and fourth centuries. There are no references 
to anything of the kind in the extant Greek dramas, and there 
are no passages in ancient writers which can be held to prove 
the existence of a drop-scene in the early Athenian theatre '. 

* Schol. Nub. 292; Poll. iv. 130; ^ Poll. iv. 127, 131, 132. 

Heron (in Thevenot, Mathematici * Ovid, Met iii. 11 1; Hor. Ep.il i. 

Veteres, p. 263). See Weismann, Seen. 189. 

Anweis p. 45 foil. * The following passages are cited in 

' Poll. iv. 130 KtpauvoaKoiruov . . . proof of the existence of a drop-scene: 

vfplfiKToi iAfnjKTj, Heron, 1. c. p. 265. — (i) Athen. 536 A ytPO/Aivojr Sk 

Weismann (1. c. p. 48), who was the tc&v Aijfxrjrpiojy 'AB^mjaiy iypA^tro hi 

first to draw attention to the passage in rod Jtpoaicrjvlov {6 ATjfjt^Tpios) iwl r^ 

Heron, supposes that there was a peri- oiKovnivrjs 6xovfi€vo$. Here wpouK^fior 

aktos high up in the back -scene, and more probably denotes the scene at the 

that an apparatus like that of Heron's back of the stage, (a) Suid. v. »/»- 

was fastened to all three sides of it, so CKr)viov' t^ itpb rrjs aiajVT}t trapatrirafffMi' 

that by revolving the periaktos three ij 8€ rvxrj vap^KKo/iivrj ri^w wp6^taatw 

successive flashes might be exhibited. icaOAwtp ivi wpocttfjvioy vuptyvii*-aKr€ rds 
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The question must therefore be discussed on general grounds. 
To our modern notions a drop-scene appears to be almost a 
necessity in the case of plays which commence with the actors 
already in position upon the stage. In the Greek drama such 
plays are not infrequent. For instance, in the opening scene of 
the Oedipus Tyrannus the Thebans are discovered kneeling at 
the altar before the palace of the king. In the Troades, when 
Poseidon comes forward to speak the prologue, he sees Hecuba 
stretched upon the ground in an attitude of despair. The Orestes 
of Euripides opens with Orestes stretched upon a bed in front of 
the palace, and his sister Electra watching beside him. Many 
other examples might be cited of plays which begin with the 
actors already in a fixed position. Unless, therefore, a drop-scene 
was used between the plays, it would have to be supposed that 
the actors came on the stage in full view of the people, took up 
the required position, and then began the dialogue. There 
would be a great sacrifice of illusion in such a mode of com- 
mencement. Besides this, the drop-scene would of course be 
a natural and obvious mode of concealing the stage from view 
while the scenery was being altered between the different plays. 
For these reasons it has been inferred that the Athenians cannot 
have done without one. But, on the other hand, it has already 
been pointed out that it is a great mistake to apply our modern 
notions of propriety to an ancient dramatic performance. The 
Athenian drama was quite unlike any modern exhibition, and 



SXri$*ii iwtvoias, Snidas has here mis- 
taken the meaning of the passage he 
quotes, in which •wpoatcijviov - * the 
stage.' (3) Synesius (flor. about 400 
A.D.) Aegypt. p. 128 C cl b4 rty . . . 
itvyo<p$a\fu(oiTO 8td rod vpoaKtjvlcv, 
Even if vpotridiyiov means the drop- 
scene in this passage, it would be no 
proof of the existence of a drop scene 
in classical times. (4) Poll. iv. laa 
(speaking of the theatre) Ifcari 8i Kal 
rb wapaitirafffia aitkaiav it€i\uv, *T»cp«- 
5ov tlwotrros iv rf teardi UarpoKKiovt' ol 
8i ivria dpxoPTis tlffTiSnrro kv tJ aro^, 
'm§pi<f>pa^dfifvol rt fi4pos aifTTJs ait\al(f. 
Suidas V. aiikaia, and Bekk. Anecd. 



p. 463 ai/Ao/a rb r^i amp^i itOfHi'wiraafia' 
iclxpirirai h\ ahr^ 'TjrfptiSfjs iv rf xard 
UaTpoiekiovs. Htsych. v. avhjoia . . . 
rd T§j crmpf^s trapaniraaiui, Et. Mag. 
p. 170 KiyovTcu h\ ahXaitu xal rd 
•wapawtrafffiaTa ttjs atajv^s, &s wapd 
T^ BfuKoyqf. It is obvious that the 
grammarians here cited were thinking 
of a drop-scene. But the passage they 
refer to in Hypereides has nothing to 
do with a drop-scene. It is doubtful, 
therefore, whether this testimony is of 
any value except for the practice of 
later times. It can hardly be considered 
decisive for the classical period. 
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one point of difference may have been the absence of the 
drop-scene. On the Athenian stage, where the changes of 
scenery required between the different plays were usually of 
the slightest character, it was not nearly so necessary as in 
modern times. Its chief advantage would have been in the 
case of plays which open with the actors already arranged in 
a sort of tableau. To judge by our modern ideas, the effect 
in such cases would have been greatly heightened, and the 
illusion much more fully carried out, by the use of a drop- 
scene. But the Greeks did not lay very much stress upon 
realism and illusion in their scenic arrangements. They were 
satisfied with simple and conventional methods of representing 
events upon the stage. Such devices as the ekkyklema and 
the periaktoi would never have been tolerated by them, if their 
aim had been to produce an illusion by the accurate imita- 
tion of real objects. Hence it is possible that in the dramas 
just referred 'to they were quite content for the actors to 
come forward and take up their position in full view of the 
audience, before the play actually commenced. That such 
a supposition is not inadmissible is proved by the custom of 
the early English drama. On the Elizabethan stage we know 
for a fact that there was no drop-scene, and that in many cases 
a tableau had to be arranged before the eyes of the spectators 
before the action could begin. Yet the audience of those days 
was not dissatisfied. The Athenians may have been equally 
indifferent in the matter of the drop-scene. At the same 
time there is no evidence to prove that such was the case. 
And the drop-scene is a very convenient device, and one that 
would naturally suggest itself. On the whole therefore it seems 
safest, until further evidence is forthcoming, to regard the 
question as an open one \ 

* Bethe (Prolegomena, p. 198 foil.) on the palace roof. The Heracleidae 

thinks the drop-scene was introduced (probably anterior to 427) opens with 

into the Greek theatre about 427 B.C., a group of suppliants at an altar. The 

at the same time as the raised stage. Oedipus Rex, which also begins with 

His reason is that none of the plays a tableau, is of unknown date, and 

which begin with a tableau are previous there is nothing to show that it was 

to 427 in date. But the Agamemnon later than 427. 
commences with the watchman reclining 
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THE ACTORS 



§ I. Rise of the Actor* s Profession. 

Before proceeding to give an account of the actors in the 
ancient Greek drama, there are one or two points which ought 
to be made clear, in order to avoid possible misconceptions. In 
the first place the actors and the chorus were entirely distinct 
from one another. The chorus was chosen and paid by the 
choregus, and performed in the orchestra. The actors were 
hired by the state, and their proper place was upon the stage. 
The term * hypokrites,' or 'actor,' was never applied to the 
members of the chorus. It was not even applied to all the 
performers upon the stage, but only to such of them as took a 
prominent part in the dialogue. The various mute characters, 
such as the soldiers and attendants, and also the subordinate 
characters who had only a few words to say, were not dignified 
with the title of ' actor.' In the second place it should be re- 
membered that the Greek actors invariably wore masks, and 
were consequently able to appear in several parts in the course 
of the same performance. When, therefore, it is said that in 
the early history of Greek tragedy only a single actor was 
employed in each play, this does not imply that the number of 
characters was limited to one. All it implies is that only one 
character could appear at a time. The number of actors in 
a Greek play never exceeded three, even in the latest period. 
But the effect of this regulation upon the capacities of the Greek 
drama was less cramping and restrictive than might have 
been supposed. There was no limitation to the number of 
mute and subordinate characters which might be introduced 
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at any time upon the stage. There was no restriction upon the 
number of the more prominent characters, provided they were 
not brought upon the stage simultaneously. The only limitation 
was this — that not more than three of the more prominent 
characters could take part in the dialogue in the course of the 
same scene. 

The principal function of the actors was to carry on the 
dialogue and work out the action of the play. The principal 
function of the chorus was to sing the odes which filled up the 
pauses in the action. Of course very frequently the chorus took 
part in the dialogue ; but, speaking in general terms, the dia- 
logue was the business of the actors. Such was the condition of 
things during the best period of the Attic drama. But in former 
times the case had been very different At first the whole 
performance was a choral one, and consisted simply of the 
songs and hymns chanted at the festivals of Dionysus. There 
were no actors and there was no dialogue. The history of the 
early development of the drama is in other words the history 
of the gradual introduction of actors and dialogue into a choral 
entertainment, and the gradual increase in the importance of 
the dialogue, until eventually it overshadowed the choral part 
altogether. The first step in the process by which a lyrical 
performance was converted into a dramatic one was as follows. 
The custom arose of filling up the intervals between the different 
portions of the choral songs with recitations by the leader of the 
chorus, and dialogues between him and the other members. 
For this purpose the leader of the chorus used to mount upon 
a small table. The subject of the recitations and the dialogues 
would be the same as the subject of the ode, and would 
in most cases refer to the adventures of the god Dionysus. 
In these interludes by the leader of the chorus lay the germ 
of the drama. The performance as a whole was still essen- 
tially lyrical, but the practice of inserting dialogue had been 
established '. In the case of tragedy the next step forward 

' Poll. iv. 123 ikfds 8* j}v T/xiirffa Poet. c. 4 xa2 1) fikv {rpay^bia iyhtro) 
dpxaia, i<p* ^v irpo QiaviSos tU Tts dya- dwu tSiv k(apx6yT(uy rdv Mvpafifiov, ^ il 
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was taken by Thespis. He introduced a single actor, who took 
the part which had previously been taken by the leader of the 
chorus, and filled up the pauses in the choral odes either with 
monologues or with dialogues between himself and the leader \ 
Not much is known about the drama of Thespis except that it 
was still essentially l3rrical. But as he is said to have employed 
masks, it is clear that the single actor might appear in different 
characters in successive scenes, and in this way some approach 
might be made to a dramatic representation of a story \ The 
decisive innovation was due to Aeschylus. He introduced a 
second actor, and effected a total change in the character of 
the performance. Henceforward the intervals between the 
choral odes were filled with dialogues between the two actors 
upon the stage, instead of dialogues between the single actor 
and the leader of the chorus. At the same time Aeschylus 
cut down the length of the choral odes, and made the dialogue 
the essential and prominent feature of the performance '. The 
result was a radical change in the nature of tragedy : it became 
a dramatic instead of a lyrical form of art. During the greater 
part of his career Aeschylus was contented with two actors. 
Three at least out of his seven extant plays are written for 
performance by two actors only*. This limitation upon the 
number of the performers necessitated great simplicity in the 
construction of the play, since it was impossible for more than 
two personages to take part in the dialogue at the same time. 
Hence the earlier plays of Aeschylus, though essentially 
dramatic in comparison with anything which preceded them, 
are simple in plot and lyrical in tone when compared with the 



* Diog. Laert. iiL 56 &airtp Bl rb 
waXoibv ip .Tp Tpayn>iU<i^ wpSTtpov filv 
ftSros 6 x^P^^ 8ic8/KXfuiri(ci', thrtpov 8i 
0iomr iva inroicpirip^ i(§vp€V vw^p rod 
Ziayawav€cr$ai rdv xop6v, 

• Suidas V. e^<nrtt. 

• Aristot. Poet. c. 4 «a2 r^ re twf 
ifwoKpirS/r wKfjOos i( ivdt tU B^o irpStros 
AlaxvXos f(7°7*» *wi^ ''^ ^^v x^pov iJXdr- 
TttMfc, Koi rdv Xoyoy irptuayojviffT^ 
9ap(aie€jkur€v, 

* Vis. the Snpplices, Peraae, and 



Seven against Thebes. In the conclud- 
ing scene of the Seven the part of 
Ismene would not be taken by a regular 
actor. Apparently the opening scene 
of the Prometheus requires three actors, 
unless we are to adopt the very improb- 
able supposition that the person of 
Prometheus was represented by a 
wooden figure, which was nailed to the 
rock, and from behind which the prot- 
agonist spoke the part 
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tragedies of his successors. The different scenes rather serve 
to unfold a series of pictures than to develop a complicated plot 
Descriptive speeches take the place of animated dialogue. 
Sophocles added greatly to the capacities of the drama by 
introducing a third actor *. He was thus enabled to give much 
greater variety and spirit to the dialogue. In his hands for the 
first time tragedy became essentially dramatic, and the lyrical 
element was thrust still further into the background. The 
innovation of Sophocles was adopted by Aeschylus in his later 
years, and the Orestean trilogy— the last and most elaborate 
of his works — requires three actors. Under Sophocles tragedy 
received its full development. The number of actors in tragedy 
was henceforward limited to three. 

The satyric drama was intimately connected with tragedy, 
and the number of actors was apparently the same. Thus 
the Cyclops of Euripides, the only extant satyric play, requires 
three actors. In the Naples vase-painting, which represents 
the performers in a satyric play, three actors are depicted •, 
It is true that the Alcestis of Euripides, which was performed 
in place of the usual satyric drama, only requires two actors. 
But the number in this case was probably due to the choice 
of the poet, and not to any official regulation. In regard to 
comedy, very little is known as to the steps by which it was 
developed. The source of comedy lay in the phallic songs 
performed at the festivals of Dionysus. The dramatic element 
originated in the interludes by the leader of the chorus. The 
process of development must have been much the same as in 
tragedy ; but the names of the persons who introduced actors 
and dialogue into comedy were forgotten even in Aristotle's 



^ Aristot. Poet. c. 4 ; Diog. Laert. 
iii. 56 ; vit. Soph. ; Suidas v. SoipoKXrjs. 
The Life of Aeschylus assigns the intro- 
duction of the third actor to Aeschylus, 
but adds that Dicaearchus ascribed it to 
Sophocles. The passage in Themis- 
tius (xxvi. p. 316 D) Kal ov vpooixo- 
fi€V 'ApuTToriXti 5ti to fx^v npSrroy 6 
Xopi^i tlaiwv j}8€V fh tovs dtovSf Qiairit 
dk irp6\oy6v rt tcax fi^aty i^tvpty, A/axV" 



Aoff 52 TpiToy vwotcpiT^y (a. 1. rpiroy Inro- 
KpiTOLs) is doubtful, and cannot weigh 
against Aristotle's definite statement io 
the Poetics. The balance of evidence 
is distinctly in favour of the conclusion 
that the third actor was first introduced 
by Sophocles. 

^ Baumeister, Denkmaler, No. 422 ; 
Eur. Cyclops 197 folL 
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time. The only piece of information upon the subject is to 
the effect that Cratinus was the first to limit the number of 
actors to three, and that before his time there was no regulation 
as to the number of persons introduced upon the stage. After 
the time of Cratinus there were no further innovations, and 
the number of the actors in comedy was permanently fixed 
at three \ 

This number was never exceeded either in comedy or in 
tragedy. All the extant Greek plays could be performed by 
three actors. It is sometimes said that the Oedipus Coloneus 
of Sophocles requires four actors; but this is not the case. 
Although there are several occasions on which Ismene appears 
upon the stage simultaneously with three other personages, still 
on each of these occasions she does not say a word, but is 
merely a mute figure. It is evident therefore that during this 
portion of the play her part was taken by a 'super,' while at 
the beginning and end of the play, where she had speeches to 
make, the part was acted by the tritagonist '. It might at first 
sight appear that the comedies of Aristophanes require more 
than three actors; but investigations have shown that there is 
not one of his plays which could not be performed by this 
number, assisted by a supply of 'supers'.' 

The smallness in the number of the actors necessarily limited 
the capacities of the Greek drama. It made it impossible for 
life to be represented upon the stage with the realism of a 
modem play. Mute personages — such as officers, soldiers, and 
servants— might be introduced in any number; but the char- 
acters taking part in the dialogue could never at any one time 
exceed three. The realistic effect produced by a promiscuous 
conversation between a large group of persons was impossible 
upon the Greek stage. Sometimes a certain awkwardness was 
caused by the limitation in the number of the performers. In 
the extant Greek dramas occasions are not infrequent where a 
fourth actor might have been a great advantage. For instance, 

> Arist. Poet, cc 4, 5; Anon, de • Soph. O.C. 1 117 ff., 1249 ff.,i scoff. 

Comoed. (Dindf. Prolegom. deComoed. ' Cp. Beer, iiber die Zahl der Schau- 

p. 37) ; Diomedes, p. 490 K. spieler bei Aristophanes, Leipz. 1844. 
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there is the exciting scene at the end of the Orestes of Euri- 
pides. Orestes is seen upon the roof of the palace threatening 
to kill Hermione, and Pylades is standing beside him. Mene- 
laus from below makes a piteous appeal to Pylades, but Pylades 
says not a single word in reply, but leaves Orestes to answer 
for him. Mis silence is very unnatural, and is only to be 
accounted for by the fact that there was no actor to spare, and 
therefore the poet could not put any words in his mouth. Two 
of the actors were already employed in playing the parts of 
Orestes and Menelaus, and the third was required for Apollo, 
who comes on the scene immediately afterwards. Consequently 
the part of Pylades had to be taken by a mute personage. Then 
again there is the scene at the end of the Electra of Euripides. 
Orestes has heard his fate, and as he leaves the stage he bids 
farewell to Pylades, and urges him to marry his sister Electra. 
Pylades maintains a stolid silence, and the Dioscuri reply on 
his behalf. Here again his silence is due to the necessities of 
the case. The three actors with whom the poet was supplied 
were all employed, and Pylades was merely a dumb figure. 
Similar instances of awkward and almost ludicrous silence on 
the part of certain characters will occur to all readers of the 
Greek drama. But they are not so numerous as might have 
been expected, and it is astonishing to find how successfully 
the Greek drama, keeping within its own peculiar limits, was 
able to accomplish its ends with three actors only. 

There were several advantages in the smallness of the 
number. In the first place the dialogue gained in clearness 
and simplicity, owing to the fewness of the persons taking 
part in it. This simplicity was especially well suited to the 
severe and statuesque character of Greek tragedy, in which 
the rapid movement of a dialogue between a large number of 
persons would have been altogether inappropriate. In the 
extant Greek tragedies even the three actors permitted by 
custom are used with considerable reserve. They are never 
allowed to join promiscuously in the dialogue for any length 
of time. Whenever three characters are upon the stage, it 
will be found that in most cases one of them stands by in 
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ice, while the other two carry on the dialogue. The two 
ige from time to itme, but it is only on rare occasions and 
mef periods that all three converse promiscuously together, 
ippears, therefore, that the Greek tragic writers, so far 
1 feeling the restriction upon the number of the actors as 
impediment, did not even employ the number allowed by 
om with as much freedom as they might have done. There 

another obvious advantage in the restriction. As only 
e actors were needed, it was easy to ensure that they 
lid all be performers of first-rate excellence. In modern 
IS the large number of actors required constitutes a great 
culty. It is rare to see the subordinate characters in a 
r of Shakespeare even tolerably performed. The effect of 
piece is spoiled by the feebleness of the princes, dukes, 
Is, and ladies who crowd the stage. In the Greek drama, 
ng to the limitation upon the number of the performers, 

difficulty was avoided, and a high standard of excellence 
ntained throughout the play. It was all the more necessary, 
)ng the Greeks, to take some precaution of this kind, since 
size of the theatre demanded unusual powers in the actor, 
a modern theatre an actor, however poor, can at any rate 
ally be heard. But in the vast open-air theatre at Athens 
equired a man with an exceptionally clear and powerful 
:e to make himself audible to the vast multitude of spectators, 
annot have been an easy task to find actors who combined 
rionic talent with voices of sufficient power, and if a large 
iber had been required, there would have been great 
iculty in meeting the demand. This consideration doubtless 
ped to ensure the continued observance of the rule as to 

number of the actors. 

"he original Greek word for an actor was ' hypokrites.* 
inologically the word seems to have meant 'one who 
wers\' According to the old grammarians the origin of 

Phot. V. (ntoKfHV€(r$af rd ditonpl' 123. ApoUon. Lex. Horn. v. {nroKpi- 

flu ol vaAacoi* teat 6 {nroKptrils ivrtV' vcuto* wpoarayafyiarovvrof yd,p tov x^' 

6 dvoKptySfifvos rf xop^. So also pov rd wxkmhv oUroi &<jv«p dwoKpiTal 

fch. V. vwoMpivoiTo, and Poll. iv. ^oor, dwoKptpSfuvoi irpdt rdr x^P^» 
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the term was due to the fact that in the early drama, when the 
chorus played the principal part, the main function of the actor 
was to 'reply to the chorus.' This derivation of the word 
is very likely the correct one. In the times before Aeschylu% 
when there was only one actor, all the dialogue was necessarily 
carried on between the actor and the chorus. It is therefore 
not improbable that the duty of replying to the questions and 
remarks of the chorus may have been regarded as the salient 
feature in the performance of the actor, and have given rise to 
his name. In the course of the fourth century the old Attic 
word for an actor went out of use, and a new one was sub- 
stituted. Henceforward actors were generally called ' artists^' 
or 'artists of Dionysus V 

As far as tragedy is concerned, the art of acting may be 
said to have commenced in the time of Thespis. But actors 
did not come into existence as a separate class until many 
3'ears afterwards. Before the period of Aeschylus, when only 
a single actor was required, his part was taken by the poet 
It is expressly said that Thespis was 'himself acting, according 
to ancient custom,' at that performance which excited the dis- 
approval of Solon *. But when a second actor was introduced 
by Aeschylus, then the actor's profession became of necessity 
distinct from that of the poet. For some time afterwards the 
poets continued to act occasionally in their own tragedies, side 
by side with the professional actors. But the practice went 
gradually out of fashion in the course of the earlier part of 
the fifth century. Aeschylus appears, from the statement in 
his Life, to have abandoned the stage even before the in- 
troduction of a second actor ^. Sophocles was prevented from 

^ Demosth. Fals. Leg. § 19a vavrai Kpnifv avrbs i^§vp€Vj dv S^ Autauapxos 
TOWS Tfxy^rat avyrfyay€y ; Aristot. Prob. 6 Mtaarfvios, So^o/tXts. These words 



[. 10 ot ir€pi rbv Ai6vv(tov r^xyirai ; imply that he employed Myimiscns for 

Polyb. xvi 21. the first time on the occasion of his 

" Plut. Solon p. 95 C ; Aristot. Rhet introduction of a second actor ; and 

iii. I vv€icf>i¥o>ro yap avroi rds rpayiftdias that previously to this innovation, when 

ol wotrjToi r6 vparroy, only one actor was required, he had 

' The words in the Life are lxph^°^^ been accustomed to employ Oleander, 

y IwoKpir^ vpantp fitv K\t6y^pqt, fvura instead of acting himself. He must, 

ital rbv Sctrrcpov avr^ •wpourppt Mvwi- therefore, have given up acting before 

a»ov rbv XoX/riS^* r^ hi rplrov {fwo- the production of the SuppUoes, and 
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ing as an actor by the weakness of his voice. It is 
at he sometimes performed in public. In the Thamyris 
yed the harp, and in the Nausicaa he delighted the 
ors by his skill with the ball. But it is not likely that 
er of these occasions he took a regular actor's part. He 
ly appeared upon the scene merely as a mute character, 
jr to show his skill with the harp and the ball \ After 
le of Sophocles there are no further instances of tragic 
performing in their own plays '. As to the early history 
lie acting very little is known. Cratinus is mentioned 

of the old poets who were called 'dancers/ and it is 
re probable that he acted in his own comedies. Crates 
I to have begun his career as an actor of Cratinus'. 
iter his time there is no certain instance of a comic 
ppearing upon the stage. The professional actor was 
sally employed. The statement that Aristophanes acted 
rt of Cleon in the Knights is due to a misconception 

part of the scholiast *. 

pears then that it was in the beginning of the fifth century 
e profession of the actor came into existence as a distinct 
tion. It grew very rapidly in importance. . At first the 



ibly before the first appearance 
lodes. The statement that 
fs was the Jirst dramatic poet 
on acting in person can only be 
he extent that he was the first 
> never acted at all. 
Soph, wpwrov fiiv Karakvffas 
piaiv Tov wotfiTov Sccl Hjv l^av 
ioM ; Athen. p. 20 F ; Enstath. 

er (die griech. Biihnen. p. 184) 
1 the authority of Zenob. Prov. 
lat Astydamas the Elder acted 
'n tragedy, the Parthenopaens. 
ds in Zenobius are tinjfjLepriaas 
Kpicrit Hap$€voiraiov. But this 
r a carelessness of expression, 
I no stress can be laid. In the 
given by Saidas (v. aavr^ 
of the same occurrence the 
n is tinjfupfiaavTi M rpayt^^as 
f nap$€¥owaiov. The Parthe- 



nopaens was really written by Astydamas 
the Younger. See the Tragic Drama 
of the Greeks, p. 430. 

' Athen. p. 32 A; Schol. Aristoph. 
Equit 534. 

* Vit. Aristoph. p. 34 Dindf. ; Arg. ii 
Equit. The story arose from a mis- 
understanding of the phrase icaBUycu r6 
hftSifjui ZC kavrmi. The Knights was the 
first play Aristophanes produced in his 
own name. See Meineke, Frag. Com. 
Gr. ii. 928 ff. Antiphanes is said 
(Miiller, die griech. Biihnen. p. 184) to 
have acted one of his own comedies, the 
evidence being the inscription in Corp. 
Ins. Att. ii. 972 [*Arr«^dyiy]f W|i(rroj) 

1^179. But it is by no means certain that 
the name of the poet is rightly filled in 
as Antiphanes. Even if it is, it does 
not follow that the actor Antiphanes 
was the same person. 



S 
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actors who took part in the competitions were regarded as 
mere subordinates, and had no share in the honours and 
rewards. But towards the middle of the century a change was 
made, and prizes began to be instituted for the best actorSj as 
well as for the best poets. The names of the actors began to be 
recorded in the official lists of victors, side by side with those 
of the poets and choregi\ In the fourth century the actors 
sprang into still greater prominence. The art of acting tended 
to outshine the art of dramatic writing. An age of great actors 
succeeded to an age of great poets. The same phenomenon is 
not uncommon in the theatrical history of other nations. In 
England, for instance, a period of dramatic productiveness 
was followed by a period of sterility and insignificance, and 
from the time of Garrick downwards the names of the great 
actors, who have made themselves famous by interpreting the 
masterpieces of Shakespeare, are more conspicuous than the 
names of dramatic authors. In Athens the fourth century was 
the period when acting was brought to the greatest perfection. 
To such an extent had the importance of the actor's profession 
increased, that in Aristotle's time a play depended more for 
its success upon the skill of the actor than upon the genius of 
the poet. The effect upon dramatic writing was most pernicious. 
The poets began to write their plays with a view to exhibiting 
the capacities of the actors. Scenes which had no connexion 
with the plot were introduced for the sole purpose of enabling 
an actor to make a display of his talents ^. Sophocles is said 
by one of the old grammarians to have been guilty of the same 
sort of practice. But if there is any truth in the statement, 
the evil effects are not very apparent in the extant tragedies'. 
The charge might be brought with more plausibility against the 
monodies of Euripides, which are often feeble from a literary 
point of view, but would enable an actor with a fine voice to 
make a great impression. However it was not until the fourth 

^ See chap. i. p. 57. voti^rwi^ 5t' ahro^, vv6 8^ rouy dyaBan^ 

' Aristot. Poet, c 9 \4yw 8* lirctaoSt- 81a roit tnrotepirds: Rhet. iii. i /ut{» 

&^rf fivOov Ik ^ r^ iwtta6Sia utr Zvvavrat vvv row voitjTwv ol vwoKpiToL 
dXXrjXa ovt tUbi out' dvdyitrj fjyai, ^ Vit. Soph. p. 3 Dindf. 

roiavTcu 2c noiovyrcu bwd fikr tSjv <pa^Kaiv 
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century that the influence of the actors became so universal 
as to inflict distinct injury upon the art of dramatic writing. 

The selection of the necessary number of actors for each 
dramatic performance was, except in very early times, under- 
taken by the state. The details in connexion with this arrange- 
ment have already been discussed in a previous chapter^. 
The main points may be recapitulated here. During the 
early part of the fifth century the poets chose their own actors. 
Certain poets and certain actors were permanently associated 
together. But as the actors increased in importance, they 
were placed on the same footing as the poets and choregi, 
and were appointed by the state. They were then distributed 
among the poets by lot. In the course of the fourth century 
the use of the lot was discontinued in the case of tragedy, 
and a new arrangement was adopted, which was rendered 
possible by the fact that each tragic poet exhibited several 
tragedies at the same time. Under the new system each 
tragedy was performed by a different actor, and in this way 
all the competing poets enjoyed in turn the services of all 
the actors. In comedy, as each poet exhibited only a single 
play, the old system of distribution by lot was retained. If 
an actor was engaged for one of the great Athenian festivals, 
and failed to put in an appearance, he was fined by the state. 
On one occasion Athenodorus, the great tragic actor, was hired 
to perform at the City Dionysia. But he failed to keep his 
engagement, as he preferred to be present and perform at the 
festivities held by Alexander the Great in Phoenicia, after his 
return from Egypt. A heavy fine was inflicted upon him in 
consequence, but the fine was paid by Alexander '. 

§ 2. The distribution of the Parts among the Actors. 

It has already been shown that the number of the actors in 
a Greek play was limited to three. These three actors had 
distinctive names, according to the prominence of the parts 
which they took. The principal actor was called the protagonist ; 

^ See chap, il p. 79 ff. ' Plut. Alex. p. 681 £. 
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next in importance came the deuteragonist ; the tritagonist 
played :the inferior characters ^ The importance of the prot- 
agonist on the Greek stage has been pointed out already*. 
In the ordinary theatrical language of the time a play was 
said to be 'acted by the protagonist,* as if the other actors 
were of no account. The protagonist was publicly appcnntcd 
by the state, but was allowed to choose the second and third 
actor at his own discretion. In the same way the prize for 
acting at each festival was confined to the protagonists. The 
other performers had nothing to do with it. In tragedy .more 
especially the protagonist was a person of the greatest im- 
portance; the deuteragonist and tritagonist were placed in 
a very subordinate position. The whole structure of a Greek 
tragedy was designed with the object of fixing the interest 
upon some grand central figure. The significance of the other 
characters consisted mainly in their capacity to excite the 
passions and draw forth the sentiments of the leading per- 
sonage. This being so, it was essential that the protagonist 
should concentrate the interest upon himself; otherwise the 
harmony and balance of the play would have been destroyed. 
Hence the subordinate actors were strictly forbidden to attempt 
to outshine the protagonist. They were called upon to exercise 
the greatest self-denial. Even if they had finer voices than the 
protagonist, they were made to moderate and restrain their 
powers, so as to allow the protagonist to retain the superiority, 
and rivet the attention of the spectators upon the central 
character'. The jealousy of protagonists towards their fellow- 
actors is well exemplified by the story about Theodorus, who 
had a theory that the first speaker in a play always attracted 
the sympathies of the audience, and therefore would never 
allow any other actor, however inferior, to appear upon the 
stage before himself*. 

^ Plut. Kep. Ger. 817 A; Dem. Fals. dicere, qaam ipse primarum, mnltam 

Leg. $ 10; Snidas V. So^tfXQ;. summittere, ut ille princeps quam 

' See chap. i. p. 58, ch. ii. p. 80. maxime excellat/ &c. 

» Cic. Div. in Caecil. 5 48 'ut in * Aristot. Pol. vii. 17. The story 

actoribus Graecis fieri videmus, saepe about Theodorus has caused some diffi- 

illum, qui est secundarum aut tertiarum culty. 'Does it mean that Theodoras, 

partium, quom possit aliquanto clarius besides taking the principal character, 
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The distribution of the different parts among the actors was 
mdertaken by the poet if the play was a new one \ But if an 
>ld play was being reproduced, the matter would be arranged 
>y the protagonist who had the management of the perform- 
ince. The three actors between them filled all the parts in 
I play, appearing in various characters successively. Such a 
practice was rendered possible by the use of masks. An actor 
lad only to change his mask and his dress, and he could then 
•e-appear in a new character. Changes of this kind could be 
iffected in a very few moments, as is shown by the one or 
wo traditions on the subject which have been preserved by 
:he ancient scholiasts. For example, in the opening scene 
^f the Phoenissae Jocasta speaks the prologue, and then 
eaves the stage. Thereupon Antigone and an old attendant 
Tiount by a staircase on to the roof of the palace, in order to 
riew the Argive army encamped outside the walls. The scho- 
iast tells us that the protagonist played the parts both of 
focasta and of Antigone. It was necessary, therefore, after 
focasta had left the stage, that there should be a slight interval 
before Antigone appeared upon the palace roof, to give the 
ictor time to change his mask and dress. Euripides managed 
:his by making the attendant come out alone upon the roof 
it first, and look about him to see that the coast is clear, while 
le addresses a few words to Antigone, who is still inside the 



ilso played the part of the person who 
luide the first speech in the tragedy? 
If so, he would have been debarred 
Tom acting some of the most popular 
lagedies of the time. For instance, 
he actor who took the part of Electra 
n the play of Sophocles could not act 
he part of the paedagogus, since 
Blectra comes on the stage as soon as 
he paedagogus leaves it. There would 
)e the same difficulty about the Orestes, 
he Medea, and many other plays. It 
las been suggested that the reference 
s to some preliminary announcement of 
he title of the play, which Theodorus 
>referred to make himself, instead of 
eaving it to a subordinate. Such 
amouncements were made in Greek 



theatres in later times (cp. Lucian, 
Pseudolog. 19; Heliod. Aethiop. viii. 
1 7 ; Synesius, wtpi wpovolas, p. 1 28 D), 
and may have been customary in Athens, 
or in other parts of Greece, in the time 
of Theodorus. But it is extremely im- 
probable that the reference is to any 
such practice. The audience would 
hardly pay much attention to the voice 
of the person who announced the name 
of the coming play. The meaning is 
probably that Theodorus used to take 
the part of the character which spoke 
first, whenever it was possible to do so. 
In such pla3rs as the Electra it would be 
impossible. 
^ Aldphron, Epist. iii. 71. 
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palace. When he sees that all is safe, he calls on Antigone to 
follow after him, and she thereupon mounts the staircase, and 
appears to the spectators. The speech of the attendant, while 
he is looking about upon the roof, consists of only fifteen iambic 
lines. Thus the space of time required to speak fifteen lines 
was enough to enable an actor to change from one character to 
another ^ There is a further instance which shows that even 
less time was necessary. In the Choephori, when Aegisthus is 
murdered, a servant rushes out upon the stage and calls to 
Clytaemnestra. As Clytaemnestra comes out, he apparently 
runs back into the palace. Clytaemnestra speaks five lines, and 
then Orestes hastens out of the palace, followed by Pylades. 
In the scene which ensues Pylades has three lines to 
speak ; and the scholiast says that his part was taken by the 
servant who had just left the stage, so as to avoid the necessity 
of four actors. The servant must therefore have changed his 
mask in a very few moments'. As such rapid changes were 
possible, a great variety of characters might be introduced in 
the course of a play, in spite of the restriction that more than 
three characters could not take part in the dialogue at the 
same time. 

In the distribution of parts the protagonist took the principal 
character. The parts of Oedipus, Electra, and Antigone, in 
the plays of the same name by Sophocles, are specially 
mentioned as having been acted by celebrated protagonists. 
Orestes in the play of Euripides is also described as the part 
of the protagonist*. Usually, as in the above instances, the 
chief personage gave the name to the piece. But this was 
not always the case. In the Oenomaus of Sophocles the part 
of Oenomaus was played by the tritagonist Aeschines. In the 
Cresphontes of Euripides the principal character was Merope, 
and was taken by Theodorus. The part of Cresphontes fell 
to Aeschines as tritagonist *. It does not therefore follow that 
the character which gave the name to a play was necessarily 

* Schol. Eur. Phoen. 93. Meineke, Frag. Com. Gr. iu p. 763. 

* Schol. Aesch. Choeph. 900. * Hesych. v. dpov/nuos Oivofuios; 

* Aul. Cell. vii. 5; Stob. Flor. 97. Dem. deCor. § 180; Aelian, Var. Hist. 
28 ; Dem. Fals. Leg. § 246 ; Strattis ap. xiv. 40. 
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the leading one. In the Agamemnon of Aeschylus most likely 
the protagonist played the part of Clytaemnestra, as this is 
certainly the most impressive character in the play, though not 
the one with which the spectators are in S3rmpathy. Besides 
playing the leading part the protagonist had also to take his 
share of the subordinate characters when he could be spared^ 
It has already been mentioned that in the Phoenissae of 
Euripides the protagonist appeared in the part of Antigone, 
as well as in that of Jocasta. At times he took even the 
smallest characters if the necessities of the play demanded it 
Plutarch states that the protagonist, in the part of a messenger 
or an attendant, often gained more applause than the actor 
who bore the sceptre and the crown *. It was, in fact, the 
chief advantage of the Greek system that even the subordinate 
characters were played with as much excellence as the more 
important ones. The tritagonist took what in modern times 
would be called the ' heavy ' parts. It was. his special privilege, 
as Demosthenes remarks, to play the tyrant and the sceptred 
monarch '. Aeschines, in his career as tritagonist, often had 
to act gloomy tyrants of this kind, such as Creon, Cresphontes, 
and Oenomaus. Sucji characters did not require great powers 
in the actor. There was no pathos to be excited, no play 
of conflicting emotions to be exhibited. All that was necessary 
was a powerful voice, and a capacity for declaiming verses. 
Most likely for the same reason the tritagonist usually spoke 
the prologues, which also did not require much more in the 
actor than good powers of elocution. Thus the ghost of Poly- 
dorus, which speaks the prologue in the Hecuba of Euripides, 
was acted by Aeschines as tritagonist'. The deuteragonist 
took the parts which, in point of. interest, were intermediate 
between the leading characters, and the heavy parts which 
fell to the tritagonist. There are not, however, any traditions 
as to particular characters having been played by the deuter- 
agonist. Attempts have been made in modern times to assign 
the characters in the extant Greek dramas to the protagonist, 

* Plut. Lysand. p. 466 D. ' Denh Fals. Leg. § 247. 

' Dem. I.C., de Cor. %% 180, 267. 
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deuteragonist, and tritagognist respectively \ Such specula- 
tions are interesting, in so far as they show that all the 
existing plays could be perfectly well performed by three 
actors. Otherwise they are not of very great value. There 
is generally no difficulty in deciding which was the leading 
character. But it is obvious that the subordinate parts might 
be distributed in various ways ; and no doubt the arrangement 
differed at different periods. There are no traditions on the 
subject in addition to those already mentioned. Any attempt, 
therefore, to reproduce the exact arrangement adopted at a 
particular period must depend more or less upon conjecture. 

§ 3. Extra Performers, 

For every Greek play a chorus was provided by the choregus, 
and three actors were supplied by the state. But in most 
plays a certain number of additional performers were required. 
The parts which these extra performers had to fill may be 
divided, roughly speaking, into three classes. In the first 
place there were the various mute personages, who simply 
appeared upon the stage, and did nothing more. The second 
class consisted of minor characters with only a few words to 
say. In these cases extra performers were required, either 
because the regular actors were already occupied, or because 
the part was that of a boy or girl, which the regular actor would 
be unable to take. Thirdly, in many cases a small subordinate 
chorus was required, in addition to the ordinary one. The 
general name for the persons who undertook these parts was 
'parachoregemata'.' This word obviously means something 

^ K. F. Hermann, De distribudone Eiim. 573 kv vapaxofnjf^fuirt avr^ €\otw 

j^TSonanim in trag. grace., 1842 ; oi *Ap€OfiayiTcu firjdafiov StoXcy^/icvot. 

Richtcr, Die Veitheilung der Rollen (3) Schol. Aristoph. Ran. an tovto 

der griech. Tragodie, 1842; Croiset, Ka\tiTai napaxoprjy^fiaraj IvciS^ o^x 

Histoire de la Litt. grecq., iii. passim. tpSivrau Iv rqf etdr/xp ol fidrpaxoi, o«€ 

^ As there is some doubt about the 6 xop6s, dXX l[a<u$€v fufiovyrat roin 

meaning of the word vapaxopriyrjfux, it fiarpdxovs ; 6 3^ aAi7©wr x^P^ *« "^^ 

will be well to quote the passages where tvat^Sw vtKpwv owiaTtjKty, (4) Schol. 

it occurs. They are (l) Schol. Aesch. Aristoph. Pax 113 to roiavra wapaxo- 

Prom. 12 iv vapaxoprjyritiaTi avr^ prjyrjfMra naXovciv, oTa vvr tA watHa 

€liu\ovoirjeuaa Bui. (2) Schol. Aesch. voitt icakovyra rbv varipa' tXra wp^ 
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which is supplied by the choregus in addition to his ordinary 
expenditure. It follows, therefore, that the cost of the extra 
performers w^ borne by the choregus. Properly he was only 
responsible for the chorus ; but if additional men were required, 
he had to supply them. This conclusion is confirmed by 
Plutarch's story of a certain tragic actor who was going to 
appear as a queen, but refused to proceed with the part, unless 
the choregus provided him with a train of female attendants \ 
Extra performers were especially necessary in the Old Comedy, 
in which a great number of characters appear upon the 
stage. 

If songs had to be sung, or words spoken, behind the 
scenes, by persons out of sight of the audience, these persons 
were called 'paraskenia'.* In many cases their part could be 
taken by members of the chorus, and in this way no extra 
expense would fall upon the choregus. 

It remains to consider more in detail the three classes of ' para- 
choregemata.* The mute personages appeared most frequently 
in the shape of attendants, body-guards, crowds of people, and 
so on. The Oedipus Rex opens with a number of suppliants 



cifh\¥ in Tovroiit xpfiatrai. (5) PoU. 
iv. 109 &it&r€ fiijv dyrl Ttrdprov vwoKpt- 
Tov 9ici T(vd Twv xoptvrwv €l'Kttv i¥ 
if^t vapatTK^vtov tca\€iTcu rd vpayfUXy dn 
kr 'AyafiifUfovi Alax^KoV €l bk rhapros 
imoKpirffS ri wapcupBiy^curOy rovro wapa- 
Xop^yrffia 6vofm{€Tcu, ical vtwpdx^al 
«paoi¥ aanh iv Mipyovi Alox^^<*^» "^^^ 
first and second instances refer to mute 
personages, the third instance refers to 
an extra chorus, the fourth to extra 
performers who say only a few words 
upon the stage. It is therefore quite 
clear that the word vapaxopfiyrjpa in- 
cluded all classes of extra performers, 
as distinct from the actors and the 
chorus. There are no grounds for ex- 
cluding the mute personages from the 
class of wapaxoprjytfftaray as Miiller (die 
griech. Biihnen. p. 179) and others 
have done. Pollux appears to make 
the distinction between wapaaiHivioy and 
wapaxopfrni"'^ ^ic in the fact that the 



former sang, the latter spoke. The 
distinction is a foolish one, and was 
probably due to Pollux's habit of 
generalising from one particular in- 
stance. The word mpcunt^yiov, in its 
present sense, only occurs in the passage 
of Pollux. To judge from the ety- 
mology of the word, it most likely 
denoted performers behind the scenes. 
The words ^i' *AyafU/j»on ASffx^^ov in 
the passage of Pollux are corrupt, the 
corruption arising from the words Iv 
Miprovi AlaxvAov which follow. There 
is no mpafficffviov in the Agamemnon. 
The reference cannot be to the speech 
of Pyladcs in the Choephori (w. 900- 
90a), because (i) the Choephori could 
not be called the Agamemnon, (a) the 
part of Pylades was taken by one of the 
regular actors, as the scholiast ad loc. 
informs us. 

* Plut. Phocion, p. 750 C. 

* See note 2 on the previous page. 
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kneeling at the altar before the palace of the king. In the 
Choephorl Orestes and Pylades are accompanied by attendants. 
The judgment scene in the Eumenides requires twelve per- 
formers to play the parts of the members of the Areopagus. In 
the Agamemnon, when the king and Cassandra arrive in the 
chariot, servants stand ready to spread carpets beneath their 
feet \ Probably in many other instances great personages were 
accompanied by attendants, although there is no special reference 
to them in the play. Not infrequently more prominent cha- 
racters appeared upon the stage as mute figures. Pylades says 
nothing throughout the Electra of Sophocles and the Electra 
of Euripides. In the latter play one of the Dioscuri must also 
have been a dumb figure, since two actors were already upon 
the stage when the Dioscuri make their appearance. The 
person of Force in the Prometheus Vinctus is another example. 
A very frequent occasion for the employment of mute cha- 
racters was in pathetic scenes between parents and their 
children. The children appear as silent figures, but give oc- 
casion for touching speeches by their parents. There is an 
example in the Ajax of Sophocles, where Ajax addresses 
his son Eurysaces. But the instances in Euripides are much 
more frequent. There is the celebrated scene in the Medea, 
where Medea half relents at the sight of her children. There 
is the address of Megara to her children in the Hercules 
Furens. Other examples arc to be found in the introduction 
of Manto, the daughter of Teiresias, in the Phoenissae, and of 
Polymestor's children in the Hecuba ^ Mute figures were 
also very useful in occasionally personating one of the regular 
characters of the play, when the actor of the character was tem- 
porarily required for another purpose. It has already been 
pointed out that in the middle of the Oedipus Coloneus the part 
of Ismene is played by a dumb personage, to enable the previous 
actor of the part to appear in another character. One of the 
best instances of this practice is in the final scene of the Orestes, 
in which most of the prominent characters are brought upon the 

* Acsch. Choeph. 713, Eum. 678 ff., * Soph. Aj. 544; Eur. Med. 102 1, Here 

Agam. 908. Fur, 454, Phoen. 834, Hecub. 978. 
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stage together, after the fashion of a modern drama. But only 
three of them can speak : Helen, Hermione, Electra, and Py- 
lades are all mute figures. The silence of Pylades is especially 
unnatural. In cases of this kind an attempt is made to produce 
eflfects which were hardly compatible with the limited resources 
of Greek tragedy. 

The second class of extra performers took all those minor 
parts in which there was a certain amount of speaking or 
singing, but which it was impossible for the regular actors to 
take. In tragedy such performers were mostly required for 
the boys' parts, which were unsuitable for grown up actors. 
Euripides was especially fond of introducing boys upon the 
stage. In the Alcestis Eumelus bewails his mother's death in a 
short ode. Another example is the mournful dialogue between 
Andromache and her little son Molossus\ In the Old Comedy 
these additional actors were frequently needed to perform small 
parts at times when the three regular actors were already on 
the stage. Examples are very numerous. There are the 
daughters of Trygaeus in the Peace, and the daughters of the 
Megarian in the Acharnians. The herald and Pseudartabas 
are additional examples from the Acharnians '. 

In the third place an extra chorus was sometimes required. 
The Propompi in the Eumenides, and the chorus of boys in the 
Wasps, both appear side by side with the regular chorus, and 
must therefore have been personated by extra performers. 
An additional chorus, consisting of shepherds, was also re- 
quired in the Alexander of Euripides'. Sometimes the extra 
chorus was not visible to the spectators, but sang behind the 
scenes. In such cases the singing might be done by members 
of the regular chorus, if they had not yet entered the orchestra. 
Examples are to be found in the chorus of frogs in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, and Agathon's chorus in the Thesmophoria- 
zusae*. Both these choruses were behind the scenes, and 
would therefore come under the class called 'paraskenia.' 

* Eur. Ale. 393, Androm. 504. ' Aesch. Eum. 103 a ; Aristoph. Vesp. 

^ Aristoph. Pax 114, Adiain. 43, 248 ; SchoL Eur. Hipp. 58. 
94, 729. * Aristoph. Ran. 209, Thesm. 104. 
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Their part would be taken by members of the regular chorus. 
In the opening scene of the Hippolytus a band of huntsmen 
sing a short ode to Artemis upon the stage. Immediately after 
their disappearance the regular chorus, consisting of women 
of Troezen, enters the orchestra. In this case the huntsmen 
cannot have been personated by members of the regular 
chorus; but it is possible that the singing was done by the 
chorus behind the scenes, while the huntsmen were represented 
by mute figures'. 

§ 4. Costume of the Tragic Actors. 

To return to the subject of the actors. The next iK>int to be 
discussed is their costume, and general appearance upon the 
stage. First, as to the tragic actors. The dress of the actors in 
tragedy was always entirely distinct from that of the chorus. The 
chorus consisted originally of satyrs, the half-human followers 
of Dionysus. Later on it came to be composed in most cases 
of ordinary citizens, and was dressed accordingly. But the 
actors represented from the first the gods and heroes of the 
old m}tholog}'. For them a different costume was required. 
The practice of the Greeks in regard to this costume was totally 
opposed to all modern notions upon the subject. Historical 
accuracy and archaeological minuteness in the mounting of 
a play were matters of complete indifference to the Greeks. 
Accordingly, when bringing these heroic characters upon the 
stage, they never made any attempt to produce an accurate 
imitation of the costume of the Homeric period. At the same 
time they were not content that the heroes and gods of their 
tragedy should appear upon the scene in the garments of 
ordinary life. Such an arrangement would have been incon- 
sistent with the ideal character of Greek tragedy. A special 
dress was therefore employed, similar to that of common life, 
but more flowing and dignified. The garments were d3'ed 
with every variety of brilliant colour. The bulk of the actor 
was increased by padding his chest and limbs^ and placing 

* Enr. Hipp. 61. 
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huge wooden soles under his feet. Masks were employed in 
which every feature was exaggerated, to give superhuman 
dignity and terror to the expression. In this way a conven- 
tional costume was elaborated, which continued for centuries 
to be the regular dress of the tragic actors. All the leading 
characters in a Greek tragedy were dressed in this fashion, 
with only such slight variations and additions as the particular 
case required. 

The origin of this tragic costume is a subject about which very 
little is known. According to the later Greek tradition it was 
invented almost entirely by Aeschylus \ But this is probably 
an exaggeration. Aeschylus was no doubt mainly instrumental 
in developing and improving the costume, and giving it a 
definite shape. But that the whole idea of it was his own crea- 
tion is hardly credible. Most likely it had existed, though in a 
less elaborate form, long before his time. As for its origin, the 
most plausible view seems to be that it was derived from the 
old traditional garb of the Bacchic cultus, worn by Dionysus 
himself and by his chief attendants '. Several indications point 
in this direction. In early works of art Dionysus and his 
followers often appear in a long flowing robe, not unlike that 
of the tragic stage. They also wear a tall hunting boot, which 
was sometimes called the cothurnus, and which may have been 
the prototype from which the tragic cothurnus was developed. 
The custom of disguising the features with a mask or some 
similar device was always a regular institution in the mum- 
meries connected with the Bacchic worship. The old comic 
actors, before the invention of the theatrical mask, used to smear 
their faces with wine, or cover them with fig-leaves. Masks 
were regularly worn in the processions of Dionysus down to the 
latest times. The Latin peasantry, at their Bacchic festivals, 
used to cover their faces with masks made out of the bark of 
trees *. All these facts are in favour of the conclusion that the 

^ Athen. p. ai £; Hor. A. P. 278; ' See Crusius, Philologus, 1889, 

Pliilostrat. vit. ApoU. vi.11; Cramer, p. 703. 

Anccd. Par. i. p. 19 ; Evanth. de trag. ' Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 296 ; Suidas 

et com. (Gronov. Thcsaur. viii. p. 1683) ; v. 0plafji0os ; Plut. Cupid. Divit. 527 D ; 

Sttidas V. A2<rxv^o^ Verg. Georg. ii. 387. 
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tragic dress, with its mask, its cothurnus, and its flowing robe, 
was not so much the invention of the fifth century, as a develop- 
ment from the old festal costume \ This theory has also the 
advantage of ascribing a parallel origin to the dresses of the 
chorus and those of the actors. While the chorus, in the older 
drama, appeared in the guise of satyrs or rustic votaries of 
Dionysus, the actors, whose part was more dignified, assumed 
the garb of Dionysus himself and of his chief attendants. One 
ancient tradition asserts that the tragic dress was copied in 
later times by the hierophants and torch-bearers at the 
Eleusinian mysteries ^ Some scholars have twisted this 
tradition round, and suggested that it was from the hierophants 
and torch-bearers that the first notion of the tragic dress was 
borrowed. But neither view can be regarded as probable. 
That the two costumes were not dissimilar seems to be pnyved 
by the existence of the tradition referred to. But it \s unlikdy 
that the garb used at the performances in honour of one ddty 
should have been borrowed from the cultus of another. The 
resemblance may be better explained by the supposition that 
both costumes were ancient religious dresses, used in the 
worship of Dionysus and Demeter respectively. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the tragic costume, 
there is no doubt that the form of it which eventually prevailed 
upon the Greek stage dates from the time of Aeschylus. His 
creative genius revolutionised every department of Greek 



^ Bethe (Prolegomena, pp. 3^-46) 
finds an additional proof of this theory 
in the Bologna vase (cp. Diimmler, 
Rhein. Museum, 1888, p. 355). In this 
vase Dionysus is represented sitting in 
a boat-shaped car, with a satyr playing 
a fluie on each side of him. The car 
is drawn by two satyrs, and two others 
are leading an ox. A boy and four 
women follow behind. Bethe thinks 
this scene was part of an old tragic 
performance ; that the single actor of 
the period always played the part of 
Dionysus, and therefore naturally wore 
his costume. He also thinks the car 
was the prototype of the later stage, 



and is identical with the wagons in 
which Thespis is said to have carried 
about his tragedies (Hor. A. P. 376). 
Unfortunately for these theories there is 
nothing to show that the procession 
depicted on the vase had any coniiezioD 
with a dramatic performance. Such 
processions with Dionysus in a boat- 
shaped car are known to have existed 
in other parts of Greece (PhilostraL vit 
Soph. i. 35 ; cp. Crusius, Philologns, 
1889, p. 209); and though inteiestiog 
as illustrations of the Bacchic mytho- 
logy, they throw no light on the early 
history of the drama. 
' Athen. p. 31 £. 
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tragedy. It was he who transformed it into an essentially 
dramatic species of art, and gave it the characteristics of 
grandeur and terror. It was necessary to make a correspond- 
ing improvement in the dresses of the actors, and this reform 
also was effected by Aeschylus. The type of costume which 
he gradually developed was so well adapted to its purpose, that 
it continued unchanged in its principal characteristics through- 
out the remaining history of Greek tragedy. Subsequent 
generations, while making various small additions and altera- 
tions, never altogether abandoned the original design. Our 
knowledge of the subject is derived partly from the descriptions 




Fig. 15. 
of Pollux and others, partly from works of art. Few ot these 
works, unfortunately, are of early date. There is the Naples 
vase, belonging to the end of the fifth century, and depicting 
the performers in a satyric play. The two actors who take the 
heroic parts in this performance (Fig 22) are dressed more or 
less closely in the tragic style. There is also a votive relief 
(Fig. 15) from the Peiraeeua, of the early fourth century, in which 
three tragic actors are depicted in stage costume, two of them 
with their masks in their hands '. But the work in this relief is 
so bare and devoid of detail, that it adds little to our knowledge. 
The Andromeda vase, of the same date, exhibits Andromeda 
> See, on the (ub>ect of thb Klief, Robett, Atbcn. HilthcU. 1881, p. 389 foil. 
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chained to a rock, with Perseus and other figures on each side 
of her, and dressed in a costume which was evidently suggested 
by that of tragedy, though it is not a complete theatrical dress ^ 
Numerous vases from Magna Graecia, belonging mostly to the 
fourth century, represent scenes out of tragedies *. But these 
too are not portrayed as theatrical scenes; and the costumes 
of the characters, though often resembling those of the tragic 
stage, cannot be regarded as regular actors* costumes. Still, 
all these paintings are valuable, as exhibiting in a general way 
some of the main features of the tragic dress. Apart from 
examples of the above kind, the works of art on which we have 
to depend are all of late date, and mostly of Italian origin*. 
But Greek tragedies were commonly performed in Italy even in 
imperial times ; and Roman tragedy was in all respects a mere 
reproduction of the Greek. Hence delineations of tragic scenes 
and figures, though Italian in origin, present the characteristics 
of the Greek stage. It would be unsafe to depend upon them 
for points of minute detail. But they correspond in the main 
with the descriptions of Pollux, and it is possible to obtain from 
them a fairly trust^\'orthy picture of the general appearance of 
the Greek actors. The accompanying figure of a tragic actor 
(Fig. i6) is copied from an ivory statuette found in the ruins 
of a villa near Rieti \ On comparing together these various 
representations, which range in date over a period of five or six 
hundred years, it is interesting to find that they all bear a strong 
family resemblance to one another. The pictures of the tragic 
actor, whether found on Greek vases, Etruscan mosaics, or 
wall-paintings of Cyrene and Pompeii, obviously belong to one 
common t^^e. In spite of considerable differences in point of 
detail, they portray the same general conception. This fact 
confirms the ancient tradition, that the costume of the tragic 
stage, in all its more important features, was definitely settled 
by Aeschylus in the course of the fifth century. 

^ See Bethe, Jahrb. des Archaeol. given by Haddilston, in Greek Tragedy 

Instituts, 1896, p. 292 ff., and pi. 2. in the Light of Vase-Painlings, 1898. 

* See especially the Medea vase ' A list of them will be foand in 

(Baumeister, Denkmalcr, no. 980). MUller, Buhnen. p. 226. 
Copies of many of these vases are * From Monumenti Inediti, xi. 13. 
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To consider next the different parts of the tragic costume. 
The contrast between the ancient aifd the modem actw is 
marked by nothing so conspicuously as by the use of masks. 
These masks, or similar devices, were a regular feature in the 
old Dionysiac worship, and were probably inherited as such 
by the tragic stage, and not invented of set purpose. With the 
growth of tragedy they soon acquired a new character. Thespi% 
the earUest of tragic actors, is said at the commencement of 
his career to have merely painted his face with white lead 
or purslane. Later on he employed masks; but these were 
of a very simple character, consisting merely of linen, without 
paint or colouring. Choerilus introduced certain improvements 
which are not specified. Phrynichus set the example of using 
female masks'. Aeschylus was the first to employ painted 
masks, and to portray features of a dreadful and awe-inspiring 
character. Though not the inventor of the tragic mask, as 
some ancient writers assert, he was the first to give it that 
distinctive character from which in later times it never varied 
except in detail ^ After the time of Aeschylus there is no 
further mention of any radical alterations or improvements in 
the manufacture of masks. 

The use of masks is indissolubly connected with the style 
and character of Greek tragedy. In its origin, as we have 
pointed out, the custom was probably a religious one. But it 
had many advantages unconnected with religion. The mask 
is said to have added resonance to the actor's voice ; and this 
was a point of great importance in the vast theatres of the 
ancients ^ Also without masks it would have been impossible 
for one actor to play several parts, or for men to play the parts 
of women. At the same time the practice had its inconvenient 
side. The Greek actor was deprived of any opportunity for 
displaying those powers of facial expression which are one 
of the chief excellencies in modern acting. It was only by 
his gestures that he could emphasise the meaning of what 

' Suidas vv. ©tairts, Xo/p/Aoy, ^p(i- 278; Evanth. de trag. et com. (Gronov. 
vixoi. Thesaur. viii. p. 1683). 

* Suidas V. fdaxv\o$ ; Hor. A. P. ^ Aul. Gell. v. 7. 
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he had to say : his features remained immovable. But niceties 
of facial expression would have been scarcely visible in the 
huge expanse of a Greek theatre. The tragic mask, on which 
were depicted in bold and striking lines the main traits in 
the character represented, was really much more effective, and 
could be seen by the most distant spectator. Then again it 
must have been difficult, if not impossible, for a Greek actor 
to delineate finely drawn shades of individual character. The 
masks necessarily ran in general types, such as that of the 
brutal tyrant, the crafly statesman, the suffering maiden, and 
so on. The acting would have to correspond. It would be 
difficult to imagine the part of Hamlet acted in a mask. But 
the characters of Greek tragedy were mostly types rather than 
individuals. The heroes and heroines were drawn in broad 
general outlines, and there was little attempt at delicate strokes 
of character-painting. The use of masks no doubt helped to 
give this particular bent to Greek tragedy. 

Masks were generally made of linen. Cork and wood were 
occasionally used ^ The mask covered the whole of the head, 
both in front and behind*. Caps were oflen worn underneath, 
to serve as a protection '. The white of the eye was painted on 
the mask, but the place for the pupil was lefl hollow, to enable 
the actor to see*. The expression of the tragic mask was 
gloomy and often fierce ; the mouth was opened wide, to give a 
clear outlet to the actor's voice. One of the most characteristic 
features of the tragic mask was the onkos ^ This was a cone- 
shaped prolongation of the upper part of the mask above the 
forehead, intended to give size and impressiveness to the face. 
The onkos was not used in every case, but only where dignity 
was to be imparted. It varied in size according to the character 
of the personage. The onkos of the tyrant was especially large ; 
that of women was less than that of men. A character was not 
necessarily represented by the same mask throughout the piece. 

* PolL X. 167; Isidor. Orig. x. 119; » Schol. Dcm. Fals. Leg. $ 256, 
Saidas v. 8c<nrtf ; Verg. Georg. ii. 387 ; Sec fig. 23. 

Prudent, c. Symmach. ii. 646. * Wieseler, Denkmaler, p. 42. 

* Aul. Gell.v. 7. * Poll. iv. 133-135, 139. 
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The effects of misfortune or of accident had often to be depicted 
by a fresh mask. For instance, in the Helen of Euripides Helen 
returns upon the stage with her hair shorn oS, and her cheeb 
pale with weeping. Oedipus, at the end of the Oedipus T3rrannus 
of Sophocles, is seen with blinded eyes and blood-stained face. 
In such cases a change of mask must have been necessar>'. 

The number and variety of the masks used in tragedy 
may be seen from the accounts in Pollux. For the ordinary 
tragic personages there were regular masks of a stereo- 
typed character. Pollux enumerates twenty-eight kinds \ His 
information was derived from Alexandrian sources, and his 
list represents the number of masks which were employed on 
the later Greek stage for the ordinary characters of tragedy. 
It is not likely that in the time of Sophocles or Euripides the 
use of masks was reduced so completely to a system as in 
the later period ; but the descriptions in Pollux will give an 
adequate idea of the style of the masks used in earlier times. 
Of the twenty-eight masks described by Pollux six are for old 
men, eight for young men, three for attendants, and eleven for 
women. The principal features by which the different masks 
are discriminated from one another are the style of the hair, 
the colour of the complexion, the height of the onkos, and the 
expression of the eyes. To take a few examples. The strong 
and powerful man, such as the tyrant, has thick black hair and 
beard, a tall onkos, and a frown upon his brow. The man 
wasted by disease has fair hair, a pale complexion, and a smaller 
onkos. The handsome youth has fair ringlets, a light com- 
plexion, and bright eyes. The lover is distinguished by black 
hair and a pale complexion. The maiden in misfortune has her 
hair cut short in token of sorrow. The aged lady has white 
hair and a small onkos, and her complexion is rather pale. 
Attendants and messengers are marked by special character- 
istics. One of them wears a cap, another has a peaked beard, 
a third has a snub nose and hair drawn back. One sees from 
these examples how completely Greek tragedy was dominated 
by conventional rules, in this as in all other respects. As soon 

* Poll. iv. 1 33-141. 
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as a personage entered the stage, his mask alone was enough 
to give the spectators a very fair conception of his character 
and position. 

The twenty-eight tragic masks enumerated by Pollux were 
used for the ordinary characters of tragedy, and formed a 
regular part of the stock of the Greek . stage-manager. But 
special masks were required when any unusual character was 
introduced. Pollux gives a long list of such masks \ In the 
first place there were numbers of mythological beings with 
strange attributes. Actaeon had to be represented with horns, 
Argo with a multitude of eyes. Evippe in the play of Euripides 
had the head of a mare. A special mask of this kind must have 
been required to depict lo with the ox-horns in the Prometheus 
Vinctus of Aeschylus. A second class of special masks was 
needed to represent allegorical figures such as Justice, Per- 
suasion, Deceit, Jealousy. Of this kind are the figures of 
Death in the Alcestis of Euripides, and Frenzy in the Hercules 
Furens. Lastly there were personifications of cities, rivers, 
and mountains. Five specimens of ancient tragic masks are 
given on the next page. The first is the mask of a youth, 
the fifth that of a man ; the second and third are probably 
masks of women. The fourth is an example of one of the 
special masks, and depicts Perseus with the cap of darkness 
upon his head ^ 

We come now to the dress of the tragic actors. Nothing 
is known as to the appearance of this dress in the time of 
Thespis and his immediate successors. Our information refers 
solely to the tragic costume as modified and developed by 
Aeschylus in the course of the fifth century. The object of 
Aeschylus in these innovations was to add fresh splendour 
to the costume, and make it worthy of the colossal beings 
by which his stage was peopled. For this purpose he 

^ Poll. iv. 141, 142. Special masks The masks in fig. 18 are copied from 

were called iKoxtva vpoaouva, the Archaeol. Zeitung for 1878. They 

' The masks in fig. 1 7 are copied from are from wall-paintings at Pompeii. 

\Vieseler,Denkmaler, V. 20, 24,26. The For a list of the various works of art 

first is a marble, the second and third illustrating the subject see Miiller, 

are from wall-paintings at Herculaneum. BUhnen. p. 273. 
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employed various devices. Among these was the cothumus, or 
tragic hoot, which was intended to increase the stature of the 





actors, and to give them an appearance of superhuman grandeur. 
It was a boot with a wooden sole of enormous thickness attached 
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to it. The wooden sole was painted in various colours ^ Ac- 
cording to some grammarians Aeschylus invented the boot 
altogether*; others say his innovation consisted merely in 
giving increased thickness to the sole, and so raising the height 
of the actors'. This latter view is probably the correct one. 
The original of the cothurnus, as already remarked, may very 
likely have been the hunting boot of the same name worn by 
Dionysus, which was a boot reaching high up the calf, but with 
soles of ordinary size. After the time of Aeschylus the tragic 
cothurnus continued to be a regular feature in theatrical costume 
down to the latest period of Greek and Roman tragedy *. It 
varied in height according to the dignity and position of the 
wearers, a king, for instance, being provided with a larger 
cothurnus than a mere attendant. In this way the physical 
stature of the persons upon the stage was made to correspond 
to their social position. In the accompanying illustration 
(Fig. 19), representing a tragic scene, the difference between 
the cothurnus of the servant and that of the hero is very 
conspicuous \ Whether the cothurnus was worn by all the 
characters in a tragedy, or only by the more important ones, is 
uncertain. There was another tragic boot called the 'krepis,' of 
a white colour, which was introduced by Sophocles, and used 
by the chorus as well as by the actors. Possibly this may have 
been a boot more like those of ordinary life than the cothurnus, 
and may have been worn by the subordinate characters *. The 
illustrations show that the cothurnus was rather a clumsy 
contrivance, and that it must have been somewhat inconvenient 

' The name for the tragic boot in pictosqne cothumos/ 

Greek was J/^/Sdn/t (Said. v. Alax^><oi), ' Soidas v. A/crxi/Aof ; Aristot. apad 

6icpi0as (Lucian, Nero c. 9), or Mopvos Themist. or. xxvi. p. 316 ; PhilostraL, 

(▼it. Aesch.). Cothamns was the vit. Apoll. vi. 11; Porphyr. on Hor. 

regular name m Latin. Pollux (iv. A. P. 278. 

115) appears to be mistaken in calling ^ Vit. Aesch. p. 7 Dindf. 

ififfdrrii the comic boot, in opposition * Lucian, Nero c. 9, Necyom. c. 16, 

to the notices in other grammarians. Inpp. Trag. c. 41, de Salt. c. 27 ; Mar- 

The sole of the cothurnus was of wood, tial, viii. 3, 13, &c. 

as appears from Schol. Lucian, Epist. ^ The illustration is from Wicseler, 

Saturn. 19. Works of art show that Denkmaler, ix. i. The original is a 

it was painted : see Wieseler, Denk- wall-painting from Pompeii or Hercu^ 

maler, vii., viii. ; and cp. Ovid. Am. ii. laneum. 

18. 15 'risit Amor pallamque meam ® Vit. Soph. p. 2 Dindf. 
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to walk with. The tragic actor had to be very careful to 
avoid stumbling upon the stage. Lucian says that accidents 
were not infrequent. Aeschines met with a misfortune of this 
kind as he was acting the part of Oenomaus at Collytus. In 
the scene where Oenomaus pursues Pelops he tripped up and 
fell, and had to be lifted up again by the chorus-trainer Sanmo'. 
The use of the cothurnus, combined with the onkos, or pro- 
longation of the crown of the mask, added greatly to the stature 
of the tragic actor. To prevent his seeming thin in comparison 




Fic. 19. 

with his height, it was found necessary to increase his bulk 
by padding. His figure was thus made to appear of uniformly 
lai^e proportions ", 

The garments of the tragic actor were the same as the 
ordinary Greek dress, but their style and colour were more 
magnificent. They consisted of an under-garment or tunic, and 
an over-garment or mantle. The tunic was brilliantly variegated 

' Lucian, Somnium vil Callus jG; " Pliot. v, ffw/iario ; Lucian, de Salt. 
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in colour. Sometimes it was adorned with stripes, at other 
times with the figures of animals and flowers, or similar orna- 
mentation. A special tunic of purple was worn by queens. 
The ordinary tragic tunic reached down to the feet. But 
the tunics worn by females upon the stage were sometimes 
longer than those worn by men, and trailed upon the ground, 
as the name ' syrtos * implies. On the other hand, it appears 
from various illustrations that shorter ones were occasionally 
provided for attendants and other minor characters. The 
tunic of the tragic actor was fastened with a broad girdle high 
up under the breast, and flowed down in long and graceful 
folds, giving an appearance of height and dignity. It was also 
supplied with long sleeves reaching to the waist. In ordinary 
life sleeves of this kind were considered effeminate by the 
European Gi;^eks, and were mostly confined to the Greeks of 
Asia. The general character and appearance of the tragic tunic 
is well exemplified in the illustrations already given \ 

The over-garments were the same in shape as those worn 
off the stage, and consisted of two varieties. The ' himation * 
was a long mantle passing round the right shoulder, and 
covering the greater part of the body. The chlamys was 
a short cloak flung across the left shoulder. As far as shape 
was concerned all the tragic mantles belonged to one or the 
other of these two classes, but they differed in colour and 
material. Pollux gives a list of several of them, but does 
not append any description '. The mere names prove that 
they were very gorgeous in colour. There were mantles of 
saffron, of frog-green, of gold, and of purple. Queens wore 
a white mantle with purple borders. These were the colours 
worn by tragic personages under ordinary circumstances. But 
if they were in misfortune or in exile, the fact was signified 
to the spectators from the very first by dressing them in the 

* For the general account of the worksof art referred to on pp. 271, 272. 

XiTo/v or tunic see Pollux iv. 11 5-1 18. For the ornamentation and the girdle 

The name iroi/ei\oy shows that it was see the same works of art. The sleeves 

brilliantly coloured. As to the length were called x^^P^^^ (^i^> Aesch. p. 6 

of the tunic see Lucian, lapp. Trag. c. Dindf. ; Lucian, lupp. Trag. c. 41). 

41, Eustath. 11. p. 954. 47, and the ' Poll. iv. 116-118. 
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garb of mourning. In such cases the colours used were black, 
dun, grey, yellow, or dirty white. 

Coverings for the head were not usually worn by the Greeks 
except when they were on a journey. The same practice was 
observed upon the stage. Thus in the Oedipus Coloneus 
Ismene arrives from Thebes wearing a 'Thessalian hat.' 
Ladies also wore a mitra, or band for binding the hair. In 
the scene in the Bacchae, where Pentheus is dressed up as 
a female, one of the articles mentioned is the hair-band *. 

Such was the tragic costume as settled by Aeschylus, and 
universally adopted upon the Greek stage. No stress was laid 
upon historical accuracy ; no attempt was made to discriminate 
one rank from another by marked variety in the dress. The 
same garb in its main features was worn by nearly all the 
characters of a Greek tragedy. In some instances special 
costumes were invented for particular classes of men. Sooth- 
sayers such as Teiresias always wore a woollen garment of 
network, which covered the whole of the body. Shepherds 
were provided with a short leathern tunic. Occasionally also 
heroes in great misfortune, such as Telephus and Philoctetes, 
were dressed in rags^ But the majority of the characters 
wore the regular tragic costume, with slight additions and 
variations ; and the only means by which the spectators were 
enabled to identify the well-known personages of mytholog}', 
and to discriminate between the different ranks of the cha- 
racters, was by the presence of small conventional emblems. 
For instance, the gods and goddesses always appeared with 
the particular weapon or article of dress with which their 
names were associated. Apollo carried his bow, and Hermes 
his magic wand. Athene wore the aegis ^ In the same way 
the well-known heroes of antiquity had generally some speciality 
in their costume which enabled the spectators to recognize 
them as soon as they came upon the stage. Hercules was 
always conspicuous by means of his club and lion's skin ; 

^ Poll. iv. ii6; Soph. O. C. 314; Rust. ii. ir. 
Eur. Bacch. 833. ' Aesch. Eum. 181, 404; Poll. iv. 

* Poll. iv. 116, 117; Varro, Res 117. 
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Perseus wore the cap of darkness, as depicted in the illustration 
already given ^ Kings in a similar manner were distinguished 
by the crown upon their head, and the sceptre in their hand. 
They also had a special article of dress, consisting of a short 
tunic with a swelling bosom, worn over the ordinary tunic ^. 
Foreigners were discriminated by some one particular attribute, 
rather than by a complete variety in their costume. For 
example, Darius wore the Persian turban; otherwise he was 
probably dressed in the ordinary tragic style \ Warriors were 
equipped with complete armour, and occasionally had a short 
cloak of scarlet or purple wrapped round the hand and elbow 
for protection *. Old men usually carried a staff in their hands. 
The staff with a curved handle, which occurs not infrequently in 
ancient works of art, was said to be an invention of Sophocles '\ 
Crowns of olive or laurel were worn by messengers who brought 
good tidings; crowns of myrtle were a sign of festivity •. The 
above examples illustrate the mode in which the different 
characters and classes were discriminated upon the Greek stage 
by small varieties in their equipment. But in its main features 
the dress of the majority of the characters was the same, and 
consisted of the elaborate Aeschylean costume. 

Concerning the tragic dress as a whole a few observations 
may be made. The devotion to conventional rules is as con- 
spicuous here as in Greek art generally. Persons in misfortune 
wear clothes of a particular colour. Soothsayers have garments 
of network. Gods and heroes are denoted by special symbols. 
The tragic costume, afler having been once elaborated, is re- 
tained for centuries without any important innovation. As to the 
appearance which the tragic actor presented upon the stage, it 
is obvious that he must have been an impressive, though rather 
unnatural, figure. His large stature and bulky limbs, his harsh 
and strongly-marked features, his tunic with its long folds and 

* Poll. iv. 117. Sec fig. 18. called J^aiTTij. 

* Lucian, Somn. vel Gall. 26 ; Poll. * Eur. Ion 743 ; Vit. Soph. p. 2 
iv. 116. The special tonic was called Dindf. 

tc6\watfM, * Aesch. Agam. 493 ; Soph. O. R. 

' Aesch. Pers. 661. 83 ; Eur. Ale 759. 

* Poll. iv. 116, 117. The cloak was 
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brilliantly variegated pattern, his mantle with its gorgeous 
colours, must have combined to produce a spectacle of some 
magnificence. In criticising his appearance we must always 
remember that he was intended to be seen in theatres of vast 
dimensions, in which even the front rows of spectators were 
a considerable distance from the stage, while the more distant 
part of the audience could only discern general effects. For 
such theatres the tragic costume of the Greeks was admirably 
adapted, however unwieldy and unnatural it may have appeared 
on a closer inspection. Its magnificence and dignity were 
especially appropriate to the ideal figures which move in the 
dramas of Aeschylus and Sophocles. In the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes Aeschylus is humorously made to declare that it was 
only right that the demigods of tragedy should wear finer clothes, 
and use longer words, than ordinary mortals. The tragedy of 
Euripides was altogether more human in tone, and a more 
ordinary costume would have been better suited to it. But 
the Greeks, with their strong feeling of conservatism in matters 
of art, clung to the form of dress already established. The 
result was not altogether satisfactory. The attempt to exhibit 
human nature pure and simple upon the Greek stage was bound 
to appear somewhat incongruous. It often happened that the 
speeches and actions of the heroes in Euripides were highly 
inconsistent with the superhuman grandeur of their personal 
appearance. In any case the step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous was a very short one in the case of the Greek 
tragic actor. The play had to be elevated in tone, and the 
performance of a high standard, to carry off the magnificence 
of the actor's appearance. Otherwise his unwieldy bulk and 
gloomy features excited laughter rather than tears. Lucian is 
especially fond of ridiculing the tragic actors of the time. He 
laughs at their 'chest-paddings and stomach-paddings,' 'their 
cavernous mouths that look as if they were going to swallow up 
the spectators,' and the 'huge boots on which they are mounted.' 
He wonders how they can walk across the stage in safety ^ In 
Philostratus there is an amusing story of the extraordinary effect 

' Lucian, de Salt. 27, Anachar. 23. 
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produced upon a country audience in Spain by the appearance 




of a tragic actor before them for the first time. It is said that as 
soon as he came upon the stage they began to be rather alarmed 
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at his wide mouth, his long strides, his huge figure, and his un- 
earthly dress. But when he lifted up his voice and commenced 
his speech in the loud and sonorous clang of the tragic stage, 
there was a general panic, and they all fled out of the theatre 
as if he had been a demon ^ Such stories and criticisms bring 
clearly before us the unnatural character of the Greek tragic 
costume. It was well suited to an ideal drama and a theatre of 
enormous size. Under other conditions it was inevitable that it 
should appear ridiculous. In order to give an idea of the style 
and character of Greek tragic acting, two representations of 
tragic scenes (Figs. 20 and 21) are inserted, the first of which 
obviously represents Medea hesitating about the murder of her 
children ^. 

§ 5. Costuvte of Satyric Actors. 

The costume of the actors in the satyric drama naturally 
comes next for consideration. Tragedy and the sat3rric drama 
were sister forms of art, descended from the same original. 
But while tragedy advanced in dignity and magnificence, the 
satyric drama retained all the wild licence and merriment which 
in early times had characterised the dithyrambic performances 
in honour of Dionysus. Its chorus invariably consisted of 
satyrs. As to the characters upon the stage, with which we are 
at present concerned, one of them was always Silenus, the 
drunken old follower of Dionysus ; the rest were mainly heroes 
out of mythology, or other legendary beings. Thus in the 
Cyclops of Euripides, the only extant specimen of a satyric play, 
the characters upon the stage consist of Silenus on the one hand, 
and Odysseus and the Cyclops on the other. Concerning the 
costume of the actors the notices of Pollux are exceedingly 
brief. But it is possible to obtain fairly clear conceptions on 
the subject from several works of art, and more especially from 
the well-known vase-painting at Naples I From this painting 

^ Philostrat. vit. A poll. v. 9. ^ Baumeister, Dcnkmaler, nos, 422 

•The illustrations are taken from (the Naples vase), 424, 1631 ; Wieselcr, 

Monumenti Inediti. xi. 31, 32. The Denkmaler, vi. 1 , 2 (the Naples vase), 

originals are wall-paintings at Pompeii. 3-10. See above, p. 271. 
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we see that the characters in a satyric drama, with the exception 
of Silenus, were dressed in much the same way as m tragedy. 
Their masks exhibit the same features, and their garments are 
of the same general description. The tunic appears to have 
been rather shorter, to facilitate ease of movement, as the acting 
in a satyric play was no doubt less dignified and statuesque 
than in tragedy. For the same reason the tall cothurnus of 
tragedy does not appear to have been worn. It is not depicted 
in the works of art ; and although this fact in itself is perhaps 
hardly decisive, since even in representations of tragic scenes 




the cothurnus is occasionally left out, still on general grounds 
it appears to be most improbable that the cothurnus should have 
been worn in the satyric drama. But, on the whole, the heroic 
characters in satyric plays were dressed in much the same 
fashion as in tragedy. As to Silenus, his mask always repre- 
sents a drunken old man, with a half-bestial expression. His 
under-garments, as depicted in works of art, are of two kinds. 
Sometimes he wears a tight-fitting dress, encasing the whole of 
his body with the exception of his head, hands, and feet At 
other times he wears close-fitting trousers, and a tunic reaching 
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to the knees. All these garments are made of shaggy materials, 
to resemble the hide of animals \ Certain over-garments are 
also mentioned by Pollux as having been worn by Silenus, such 
as fawn-skins, goat-skins, imitation panther-skins, mantles of 
purple, and n\antles inwoven with flowers or animals ^ The 
figures in the illustration (Fig. 22), which is taken from the 
vase-painting already referred to, represent the three actors in 
a satyric drama. The first is playing the part of some unknown 
hero of mythology. His tunic is rather short, and he has no 
cothurnus ; otherwise he exhibits the usual features of the tragic 
actor. The second figure represents Hercules. His tunic is 
still shorter, and barely reaches to the knees. The third figure 
is that of Silenus. His body is covered with a single close-fitting 
garment, and he carries a panther-skin over his shoulders. All 
these figures are holding their masks in their hands. 

§ 6. Costtiffie of Comic Actors, 

The inquiry into the costume of the actors in Athenian 
comedy falls into two divisions. There is the Old Comedy 
and the New. The Middle Comedy was merely a state of 
transition between the two, and presented no very distinctive 
characteristics of its own. The Old Comedy was essentially 
the product of a particular time and place. With its local 
allusions and personal satire it was unsuited for reproduction 
or imitation among later generations. Consequently very few 
traditions were preserved concerning the style of the masks 
and dresses used in it. The information to be found among 
later writers is extremely scanty. Owing to this deficiency of 
literary evidence we have to depend almost entirely on works 
of art for our knowledge of the subject. Fortunately, it is 
possible from this source to gather many interesting particulars 

' Specimens of the first kind of dress xop^*'*^'^ J Dion. Hal. A. R. vii. 72; 

are to be found in Wieseler, vi. a Ael. Var. Hist. iii. 40. 

( -^ Baumeister, 422), 6, 7, 10; sped- * Poll. iv. ii8. These articles are 

mens of the second kind in vi. 8 ( = Baum. part of the dress of Silenus. The other 

*^3i), 9. The tunic was called x**''**"' actors were dressed quite differently. 

Xopraroy, /laAAorroy, df«/>t^aAAo¥, and The dress of the chorus is describedin 

was apparently made of wool : cp. the next chapter. 
Poll. iv. 118; Hesych. and Suid. v. 
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concerning the external features of the Old Comedy. We have 
already referred to the vase-paintings from Magna Graecia 
(Figs. 13 and 14), depicting comic scenes acted by the Phlyakes. 
These Phlyakes represented one branch of the old Doric 
comedy, and their performances evidently originated in the same 
phallic exhibitions out of which Attic comedy was developed. 
There are many points in common between the two. In both 
the phallus was regularly worn. In both a frequent source of 
ridicule was found in parodies of tragic dramas, or of legendary 
fables ^ On these grounds it was long since suspected that the 
costume of the Phlyakes might resemble that of the old Attic 
comedy, and might be used to illustrate it. This opinion has 




Fig. 23. 

been confirmed by recent investigations'. There is an Attic 
vase (Fig. 23) of the early fourth century, which had been pre- 
viously overlooked, but which throws much light upon the 
subject. It gives us a picture of three comic actors dressed in 
their stage costume, and holding their masks in their hands *. 



' There does not appear however to 
be any instance of an old Attic comedy 
being acted by the Phlyakes. The 
scene in Baumeister no. 904, where 
Hercules is knocking against a door, 
and a slave on a donkey follows behind, 
was formerly supposed to be the open- 
ing scene of the Frogs. But this is very 
doubtful. The character in the vase- 
painting is the real Hercules, and not 
Dionysus disguised as such. 



' Korte, Studien zur alten Komodie, 
Jahrbuch des archaeol. Instituts, 1893, 
pp. 61-93. 

' The illustration is taken from 
Compte Rendu de la Commission 
Imperiale Arch^ologique, 1870-187 1, 
plate iv. I. The vase was found in the 
Crimea, but is now at St. Petersburg. In 
the original there are two other figures 
(not actors) , one on each side of the group. 
These have been omitted from the copy. 
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There are also a number of terra cotta statuettes, of Attic work- 
manship, and belonging to the end of the fifih and the beginning 
of the fourth centuries, which apparently represent figures frcm 
the comic stage. Copies of two of these statuettes (Fig. »+) are 
here inserted '. The costume found on the vase and in the 
statuettes is much the same as that depicted in the Phlyakes 
paintings. It seems certain, therefore, that the dress of tbt 
Phlyakes was akin to that used in the old Athenian comedy; 
and it is now possible, from the sources just enumerated, to 
determine the general character of this latter costume. 




The Old Comedy was the direct descendant of the boisterous 
phallic performances at the festivals of Dionysus. Coarseness 
and indecency were an essential part of it. The actors there- 
fore regularly wore the phallus'. This fact, which is expressly 
stated by the grammarians, is confirmed by the evidence of the 

' The two figures are from ICorlc, these statuette* see Korte, pp. 77-86. 
I. c. pp. 78 and So. Botb were found ' Schol. Aristoph. Nub, 538, 

at Aihens. For a complete list of 
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paintings and statuettes. It is true that Aristophanes in the 
Clouds takes credit to himself for having discarded this piece 
of indecency, and for having introduced a more refined style 
of wit into his comedy. But whatever he may have done in 
the Clouds — and it is doubtful how far his words are to be 
taken in the literal sense — there are numerous passages to 
show that in most of his other plays he followed the ordinary 
custom'. Another constant feature in the old comic dress 
was the grotesque padding of the body in front and behind. 
The figures of the actors, women as well as men, were stuffed 
out into an extravagant and ludicrous shape. The padding, 
as we see from the works of art, was enclosed in a tight-fitting 
under-garment, which covered the whole of the actor's person 
except his head, hands, and feet*. This under-garment was 
made of some elastic knitted material, so as to fit close to 
the figure. In most cases it was dyed a flesh colour and 
represented the skin. But in some of the Phlyakes vases 
(e. g. Fig. 14) the arms and legs of the actors were ornamented 
with stripes, and a tight jersey was worn over the body, and 
painted in imitation of the naked figure. Apart from the 
under-garment the clothes worn by the actors were the tunic 
and mantle of ordinary life. References to various kinds of 
mantles and tunics are common in the plays of Aristophanes '. 
But it appears from the paintings and statuettes that in most 
cases these garments* were cut shorter than those of real life, so 
as to display the phallus. 

The masks of the Old Comedy fall into two classes, those 



' Aristoph. Nub. 538 ohUv J}X^e 
ficafnfAivri ckvtivov Ka$€ifxivov ir.r.X. 
Posibly Aristophanes only means that 
he used the ^oXXds dvAdc^c/i^vos instead 
of the more indecent KaJdtinhos. Nnb. 
734 seems to show that the ^XX^r was 
used even in the Clouds. For its em- 
ployment in the other plays cp. Acham. 
156 foil., 1216 foil., Vesp. 1342, Pax 
1349, Lysist. 928, 937, 987 foil, 
1073 foil., Thesm. 59, 141, 239, 643, 
1 1 14. 

' The padding was called aoaftdnw. 



Cp. Phot, aotfidria, rd dpawK&fffjiara oU 
ol inroKpiTai ^aadrrovaiv abrovs, Lac 
lupp. Trag. 41 wpoyaarpiHia xai aotfiiTia, 
The name of the nnder-garment is 
uncertain. Miiller (BUhnenalt. p. 230) 
thinks it too was called aatfidnov, on 
the strength of Poll. iv. 115 koI a/ctvil 
filv ^ rSfv vnoKpiTuy cttoX^ {ij 5* avril 
ical cotfidnov itcoKuro), But this is 
very doubtful. 

' For the references see Miiller, 
BUhnenalt. p. 249 foil. 
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for real characters, and those for fictitious ones. When real 
individuals were introduced upon the stage, such as Socrates 
and Euripides, the masks were portraits of the actual persons. 
Before a word was spoken the character was recognised by the 
audience. When Aristophanes brought out the Knights, the 
general terror inspired by Cleon was so great, that the mask- 
makers refused to make a portrait-mask of him, and an ordinary 
mask had to be worn. Socrates, during the performance of 
the Clouds, is said to have stood up in his place in the theatre, 
to enable the strangers present to identify him with the cha- 
racter upon the stage ^ The fictitious masks, as we learn from 
the grammarians, were grotesque and extravagant in type*. 
They are represented as such in the works of art. The mouth 
is large and wide open, and the features twisted into a grimace. 
At the same time the masks in the Attic representations are 
less distorted and unnatural than those of the Phlyakes vases. 
The expression on the masks is mostly of a cheerful and festive 
kind ; but sometimes crafty, thoughtful, or angry features are 
portrayed. Not infrequently in the Old Comedy figures of 
a fanciful and absurd character were introduced upon the 
stage. Thus Pseudartabas, the King's Eye, had a mask with 
one huge eye in the centre of it. The trochilus in the Birds 
created laughter by its immense beak. The epops was pro- 
vided with a ridiculously long crest, but seems otherwise to 
have been dressed like a human figure. Iris in the Birds came 
on the stage with outspread wings, swelling tunic, and a head- 
covering of enormous size, so as to cause Peisthetaerus to ask 
her whether she was a ship or a hat. Prometheus with his 
umbrella, and Lamachus with his nodding crests, are further 
examples of grotesque costume'. The covering for the feet 
was not, as in the later comedy, of one conventional type, 
but varied according to the sex and position of the character. 
Several kinds of boot and shoe are referred to in Aristophanes*. 

^ Poll. iv. 143; Platon. de Comoetl. * Schol. Aristoph. Acham. 97; 

(Dindf. p. 21); Aristoph. Equit. 230 ; Aristoph. Av. 62, 94, 104, 1303 (with 

Ael. Var. Hist. ii. 13. Schol. ad loc), 1508, Acharn. 575 

' Poll. iv. 143 km TO -yiXoioTtpov foil. 

foxvt^aTiGTo. « MuUer, Biihnenalt. p. 253. 
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As regards the origin of the actor's costume which we have 
been describing nothing is known from tradition. But K(5rte 
has a very plausible conjecture on the subject'. He points 
out that in the early Attic representations of Bacchic scenes 
there are no traces of figures resembling those of the old comic 
actors. The followers of Dionysus consist of Sileni and (later 
on) of satyrs. On the other hand, in the numerous Bacchic 
vases found at Corinth there are no satyrs and Sileni; their 
place is taken by a group of curious beings who resemble the 
old comic actors in these two respects — the phallus and the 
exaggerated bulk of the lower part of the body. These figures 
have no generic name ; but their individual names are inserted 
on one of the vases, and show that they were not human 
beings, but creatures of the goblin type*. Similar figures are 
also found in vases from the Kabeirion at Thebes, but in this 
case they appear as burlesque actors taking part in Bacchic 
festivities'. KOrte suggests that these goblin followers of 
Dionysus were the prototype of the actors in the Old Comedy ; 
that it was in the neighbourhood of Corinth that they were 
first transformed into performers of farce and burlesque; 
and that this species of comedy, together with the ludicrous 
garb of the actors, then spread over various other parts of 
Greece, such as Athens, Thebes, and Magna Graecia. That 
the old Attic comedy was largely indebted to that of the 
northern Peloponnese is shown by various traditions; and 
the debt may very well have consisted in the introduction 
of these farcical comedians, and their combination with the 
old Attic choruses. If this theory is correct — and there is 
much to be said in its favour — it points to a curious antithesis 
between the early history of tragedy and comedy. The satyrs 
and the Corinthian goblins were both of them semi-human 
votaries of Dionysus, and both of them played an important 
part in the development of the drama. But while the satyrs 

^ Jahrbuch des archaeol. Inst. 1893, see Baumeister, no. 2099. 
p. 89 foil. 3 Korte, Athen. Mittheil. 1884, p. 

^ The vase with the names (Evvovr, 346 foil. See the specimen given by 

*0<^4\avdpoi, "OjxfipiKos) is given by Cook in the Classical Review, 1^95, 

Korte, p. 91. For another specimen p. 373. 
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became the chorus of tragedy, the goblins changed into the 
actors of the comic stage. 

The New Comedy was of much longer duration than the 
Old Comedy, and was much more widely spread. It continued 
to flourish at Athens itself as late as the imperial epoch, and 
was transferred to Rome in the translations of Plautus and 
Terence and the other comic writers. There is no lack of 
information as to the costumes generally in use *. In the first 
place all the actors wore masks, just as in the other branches 
of the Greek drama. As far as abstract fitness goes, the masks 
might well have been dispensed with. As the New Comedy 
was essentially a comedy of manners and every-day life, and 
its chief excellence lay in the accurate delineation of ordinary 
human character, it is probable that a style of representation 
after the fashion of the modern stage would have been much 
more appropriate to it. In a theatre of moderate size, with 
actors untrammelled by the use of masks, all the finer shades 
in the character-painting might have been exhibited clearly 
to the spectators. But in ancient times such a thing was 
impossible. To the Greek mind the use of masks was in- 
separably associated with the stage ; and th^ Greeks were in 
such matters extremely tenacious of ancient custom. It is also 
very questionable whether in their enormous theatres masks 
could possibly have been dispensed with. At any rate they 
were invariably retained in the New Comedy. But it is a 
strange thing that, although in all other respects the New 
Comedy was a faithful representation of ordinary life and 
manners, the masks employed should have been of the most 
ludicrous and grotesque character. The fact is expressly 
stated by Platonius, and is borne out by the evidence of 
numerous works of art^ There was a total disregard for 
realism and fidelity to nature. The exaggerated eyebrows 

^ For a list of the works of art pov idrjfuovpyrjffay . . . 6pSffi€v yo^ to 

illustrating the subject see Miiller, vpoaonrua r^y yitvSc^hpov Kot^Sias ras 

Biihnenalt. pp. 358, 273-276. dippvs oiromy lx<*> *a* ovcjs i^farpafttU' 

' Platon. ap. Dindf. Proll. de Com. vov rd arofia Kal ov8i xar dvOpemmr 

p. 21 h 2^ Tji fiian K(u vi(f K<ufjiff)5i(f <pvaiv. See Wieseler, Denkmal. v. 27- 

iiriTiyScs TO vpoawjiua irpds to ytKoion- 52 ; Baumeister, nos. 905-908. 
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and distorted mouths gave an utterly unnatural expression 
to the features. Such masks were perfectly in keeping with 
the tone of the Old Comedy, in which parody and caricature 
predominated. But it is strange that they should have been 
adopted in the New Comedy, which otherwise was praised 
for holding the mirror up to nature. The reason probably 
lay in the size of the theatres. The excellence and humour of 
a finely-drawn mask would have been lost upon an audience 
seated at a great distance from the stage. Of course the 
statement of Platonius has to be taken with some qualification. 
The masks were not invariably distorted. Some of the young 
men and women were depicted with handsome, though strongly- 
marked, features, as in tragedy. But the comic characters 
always wore masks of the grotesque kind just referred to. 
Copies of four comic masks (Figs. 25 and 26) are given on 
the next page '. 

Pollux supplies a long list of the masks in ordinary use in 
the New Comedy, with accurate descriptions of each of them ^. 
His list comprises masks for nine old men, eleven young men, 
seven slaves, three old women, and fourteen young women. 
In this list are included all the stock characters of the New 
Comedy, such as the harsh father, the benevolent old man, the 
prodigal son, the rustic youth, the heiress, the bully, the pimp, 
the procuress, and the courtesan. For all these characters 
:here are regular masks with strongly characteristic features. 
[n the plays of the New Comedy, as each personage stepped 
ipon the stage, he must have been recognised at once by the 
ludience as an old friend. Constant repetition must have 
•endered them familiar with the typical features of each sort 
jf character. Certain kinds of complexion, and certain styles 
)f hair and eyebrow, were appropriated to particular classes. 
White or grey hair was of course the regular sign of old age. 

' Fig. 35 is taken from Archaeol. terra cottas found at Pompeii. It will 

^itung, 1878, Taf. 4, and represents be seen that the mask of the girl is 

he masks of a girl and a slave. The not unlike a tragic mask in general 

>riginal is a wall-painting at PompeiL character. 

^ig. 26, which is taken from Monumenti ^ Poll. iv. 143-154. Cp. Quint, 

inediti, xi. 3a, contains two copies of Inst xi. 3. 74. 
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were appropriated to particular classes '. White was worn bj 
old men and slaves, purple by young men, black or grey by 
parasites. Pimps had a bright-coloured tunic, and a variegiUed 
mantle. Old women were dressed in green or light blue, youi^ 
women and priestesses in white. Procuresses wore a purple 
band round the head. The above statements are to a certain 
extent corroborated by the testimony of the works of art, but 
there are numerous exceptions. They cannot therefore be 
regarded as an exhaustive account of the subject. Other 




details of dress and costume are mentioned by Pollux. Old 
men carried a staff with a bent handle. Rustics were dressed 
in a leather tunic, and bore a wallet and staff, and occasionally 
a hunting-net. Pimps had a straight staff, and carried an oil 
flask and a flesh-scraper. Heiresses were distinguished by 
fringes to their dress. Considered as a whole the ^costume 
of the New Comedy seems to have been even more conven- 
tional than that of tragedy. The colour of a person's dress, 
' Toll. iv. iig-iio. 
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the features of his mask, and small details in his equipment, 
would tell the spectators at once what sort of a character he 
was intended to represent. A scene from a wall-painting 
(Fig. 27) is here inserted, as a specimen of the style and 
outward appearance of the New Comedy ^ 



§ 7. Spcechy Song, and Reciiative. 

The profession of acting in ancient times required a great 
variety of accomplishments. The words of a play were partly 
spoken and partly sung, and it was necessary that the actor 
should have a knowledge of music, and a carefully cultivated 
voice. He had to combine the qualities of a modern actor with 
those of an operatic singer. In fact the Greek drama was not 
unlike a modern comic opera in this particular respect, that it 
consisted of a mixture of speaking and of singing. The question 
as to the mode in which the different portions of the dialogue 
were delivered, and the proportion which speech bore to song 
in the parts of the actors, is a matter of very great interest. 
In the first place there can be little doubt that, with few 
exceptions, all that portion of the dialogue which was written 
in the ordinary iambic trimeter was merely spoken or declaimed, 
with no musical accompaniment whatsoever. This of course 
constituted by far the larger part of the dialogue. Some 
^ remarks of Aristotle in the Poetics may be cited in proof of 
the above statement. Aristotle expressly says that in certain 
portions of the drama there was no music at all. In another 
place he remarks that when dialogue was introduced into 
tragedy, the iambic trimeter was naturally adopted as the most 
suitable metre, since it is ' better adapted for being spoken * 
than any other*. A second argument is to be found in the 
practice of the Roman stage. In two of the manuscripts of 
Plautus there are marks in the margin to discriminate between 

^ The illustration is from Monumenti a$ai leal wdKiv irtpa &d fiiKovSy c 4 

Incditi, xi. 32. A«ffa;s 8i ytvofUyrjs airil ij (pvtrts to 

* Aristot. Poet. c. 6 tu bk x^P^^ '''°*^ oIkuov ftirpov «5p<, /liKiara ydp XtKTiicbv 

tUtai t6 &d fAirpojv ivia ftovov ircpaiVc- r&v ftirpoay rJ lafAfiudv itrriv. 
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the portions of the play which were spoken, and the portions 
which were sung. The result is to show that, while the rest of 
the play was sung, the iambic trimeters were always spoken*. 
As Roman comedy was a close and faithful imitation of the 
Greek, it follows almost as a matter of certainty that the 
iambic trimeters were spoken in the Greek drama also. It is 
true that in one place Lucian contemptuously remarks about 
the tragic actor, that he 'occasionally even sings the iambic 
lines".' But this statement, at the very most, cannot be held 
to prove more than that in Lucian's time iambic passages were 
sometimes sung or chanted. It is no proof that such a practice 
ever existed in the classical period. It is quite possible that 
in the second century a. d., when the chorus had either dis- 
appeared from tragedy, or been very much curtailed, some 
of the more emotional portions of the iambic dialogue were 
sung or chanted as a sort of equivalent. But Lucian 
himself speaks of the practice with disapproval, as a sign 
of bad taste and degeneracy. In the best period of the drama 
there can be little doubt that the ordinary iambics were 
spoken. The only exception- was in cases where iambic lines 
occurred in close connexion with lyrical metres. For instance, 
iambics are sometimes inserted in the midst of a lyrical passage. 
At other times speeches in iambics alternate with speeches in 
a lyrical metre, and the pairs of speeches are bound up into 
one metrical system. In such cases the iambics were probably 
given in song or recitative. But the regular iambic dialogue, 
and in consequence the greater part of the play, was spoken 
without musical accompaniment. 

The lyrical portions of a Greek play were almost always 
sung. In an actor's part the lyrical passages consisted either 
of solos, or of duets and trios between the characters on the 
stage, or of joint performances in which actors and chorus 

' The mark C (canticum) denotes the Poenulus, Pscudolus, Truculentas, and 

part which was sung, D V (diverbium) parts of others. See Christ, Mctrik, 

the part which was spoken. These p. 677 flf. 

marks are found in cod. vetus (B), and ' Lucian, de Salt. 37 Wior^Kol vtpuf- 

cod. decurtatns (C), and the plays in bwv ra lafi0iia. 
which they occur are the Trinummus, 
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took part alternately. These musical passages were in 
tragedy confined mainly to lamentations and outbursts of 
griefs In general it may be said that, both in tragedy and 
comedy, song was substituted for speech in those scenes 
where the emotions were deeply roused, and found their 
fittest expression in music. 

In addition to the declamation of the ordinary dialogue, and 
the singing of the lyrical passages, there was also a third mode 
of enunciation in use upon the Greek stage. It was called 
'parakataloge,' and came half-way between speech on the one 
hand, and song on the other. Its name was due to the fact 
that it was allied in character to ' kataloge,' or ordinary decla- 
mation. It corresponded closely to what is called recitative 
in modern music, and consisted in delivering the words in 
a sort of chant, to the accompaniment of a musical instrument. 
On account of its intermediate character it was sometimes 
called 'speech,* and sometimes 'song.' It was first invented 
by Archilochus, and employed by him in the delivery of his 
iambics, which were partly sung, and partly given in recitative. 
A special kind of harp, called the klepsiambos, was originally 
employed for the purpose of the accompaniment. Recitative 
was subsequently introduced into the drama, as Plutarch 
expressly states*. It is not easy to determine, by means 
of the slight and hazy notices upon the subject, what were 
the particular portions of a play in which recitative was 
employed. But there are certain indications which seem to 
show that it was used in the delivery of iambic, trochaic, and 
anapaestic tetrameters, and of regular anapaestic dimeters. 
Thus it is distinctly recorded of the actor Nicostratus that he 



* Songs by the actors were called tA 
&,vb T§s OKTivris. The solos (in tragedy) 
were called /lovf^Sfoi, the duets and trios 
had no special name. Musical dnets be- 
tween actors and chorus were in tragedy 
called Kofiftou Suidas w. fiovtpduVf 
liov^Ua ; Aristot. Poet. c. i a. 

* Plut. Mus. p. 1140 F dXXd n^v icai 
* Apx*^oX^* "^^ ''***' TfHfiirpojy fivBfiOiroitay 
wpo<r((tvpt . . . Kal rilv vapcuearciKayfjy, 



teat rilv vtpi ravra lepowriy , . . in S^ 
rwr lafA^duv t6 tcL fi^v XiyioOai vapd. 
rf^ lepovatv, rcL 8* ijfb€a0cuy lApxiXox6y 
<l>a(n irarodfcjfoi, §t$* ofrrca XPH^^^^^ 
Tohs TpayiKovt votrirAs. Athen. p. 
636 B iy ots Tclp (^lycJ) rovs Idpifiovs 
^doy, la/ifivtcas ite&Xow iy cHi 84 vapt- 
\oyi(oyTo rd. iy t<hs /lirpoii, K\€\f/tdfi' 
fiov9. Hesych. v. learakoyTf tJ rd 
^ffftara fii) vvd fU\u \iyuy. 
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gave trochaic tetrameters in recitative to the accompaniment 
of the flute \ Then again, the two sets of trochaic tetrameters^ 
which came at the end of the parabasis, cannot have been 
sung, as their very name implies. The probability therefore 
is that they were given in recitative ^ Thirdly, there is a 
passage in the Peace where the metre changes abruptly from 
lyrics to trochaic tetrameters without any break in the sen- 
tence\ It is difficult to suppose that in such a case a transition 
was made suddenly from song to mere speech. But the tran- 
sition from song to recitative would have been quite feasible. 
Fourthly, it is asserted that on those occasions when the 
speech of an actor was accompanied by dancing on the part 
of the chorus, the metres employed were mostly iambic and 
anapaestic tetrameters*. But as it is impossible, in the case 
of Greek performers, to imagine dancing without a musical 
accompaniment, the verses must have been given in recitative. 
Fifthly, in the parabasis to the Birds the nightingale is asked 
to lead off the anapaests with the flute; and the scholiast 
remarks that 'the parabasis was often spoken to the accom- 
paniment of the flute*.' This statement means that the 
anapaestic tetrameters, which constitute the parabasis proper, 
were given in recitative. Lastly, there is the fact that the 
terms 'speech' and 'song' are both used of anapaests, imply- 
ing that they occupied an intermediate position \ For these 

* Xcn. Symp. vi. 3 wairtp ^iKoarpaTos ad loc. iroWdxif irpds avk^y Kiyovai ra^ 
6 vtroKpiriis TtrpdfitTpa irpbs rbv avKov irapafidffus, 

KaTi\fy€v. * The exodos, mostly consisting of 

* The two groups of trochaic tetra- anapaests, is described as dw€p Iv2 tJ 
meters in the parabasis were called i(6i<f) rod ipdfjuLTos ^Strcu in Scbol. Arist 
kmpp7]fM and dyrimpprjfia. See Platon. Vesp. 270, and as t i^i6yT€s fjioy in Poll 
in Dindf. Prolegom. de Comoed. p. 21. iv. 108. But in Dindf. ProU. de Com. 

' Aristoph. Pax 1171, 1172. p. 37 it is called t^ ini WXci Xtyufxtwr 

* Schol. Arist. Nub. 1355 ovTcwsc A €7o»' rod x^P^^* As far as the anapaestic 
irpds xopov XiyttVy ot€ tov vnoKpirov tetrameters are concerned, the word 
dtariOifjiivov r^v ^^(TiVj 6 xop<^s ojpxfiro. ^Sovras in Aristoph. Pint. 1 209, and 
Std Kai kKXiyovrai ws i-niroirXucrov iv Hesych/s definition of iyd-mnfrra as to 
roU TotovTois TcL TtTpdfxfTpa, 1j rd di/a- «y rati vapaPdfffCi tSuv xopoav ffffutra, 
iraioriKd, fj rai lafi0iKd, Sid to ^^S/ws show that they were not merely s{>oken : 
kixtfi-nruv iu rovroi'i rbv toiovtov fiv6p6v, the expression ki^ovras tvrj in Aristoph. 

* Aristoph. Av. 682-684 d\\\ w tcaK' Equit. 508 proves that they were not 
\i06av KpUova I aiXbv <p0iypaaiv ifpi- sung. See Christ, Metrik, p. 680 ft 
voU^ I dpxov Twv dvawalaroiv^ andSchol. 
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and other similar reasons it appears probable that recitative 
was employed in passages written in the metres already 
specified, that is to say, in iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic 
tetrameters, and in regular anapaestic dimeters. It seems 
too that on certain rare occasions it was used in lyrical 
passages '. 

It may be interesting to collect together in this place such 
information as we possess concerning the musicians and musical 
instruments employed in the Greek drama. The instrument 
generally used for the accompaniment both of the singing and 
of the recitative was the flute ^ The harp had formerly been 
employed very frequently. But it was found that the flute, 
being a wind instrument, harmonised better with the human 
voice*. However the harp was occasionally introduced. In 
the Frogs Aeschylus calls for the harp, when he is going to 
give a specimen of the lyrics of Euripides. Similarly, in the 
parody of the choruses of Aeschylus, the recurrence of the 
refram 'phlattothrat ' points to an accompaniment on the harp. 
A harpist is depicted on the Naples vase, side by side with 
the flute-player \ In the beginning of the Birds, when the 
chorus makes its entrance, the regular chorus of twenty-four 
birds is preceded by four others, the flamingo, cock, hoopoe, 
and gobbler. These were apparently musicians; and the 
instrument which they played must have been the harp; 
since later on, when the parabasis is going to begin, Procne 
has to be sent for specially to play the flute-accompaniment ^ 
As regards the number of musicians and instruments, the. 
ordinary provision for a* tragedy or comedy was a single 
flute-player. In the Delphic inscriptions of the third century, 
which give the names of the performers in the various contests 
at the Soteria, we find that in every dramatic exhibition only 
one flute-player was provided. Works of art never depict 
more than one; and one is the number mentioned by the 

* Aristot. Probl. xix. 6 *«a ri ij iropa- Probl. xix. 43. 

meraXoyii Iv rali 4>hah r^-yiK&if \ * Aristoph. Ran. ia86, 1304. Bau- 

• Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 31a, Vesp. meister, Denkmaler, no. 423. 

580; Aristoph. Eccles. 890-892. * Aristoph. Av. 226 foil., 659 foil. 

' Sext. Empir. p. 75 1, 21 ; Aristot 
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y-* Greek stage, was to have a voice that could fill the whole 

theatre. Numberless passages from ancient authors might be 
quoted in proof of this assertion, but a few specimens will 
suffice. Of Neoptolemus, the great tragic actor, it is said that 
'his powerful voice' had raised him to the head of his pro-, 
fession \ Licymnius, the actor mentioned in one of the letters 
of Alciphron, won the prize for acting at a tragic contest on 
account of 'his clear and resonant utterance'.' Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, on a certain occasion, being covetous of 
distinction as a dramatic writer, despatched a company of 
actors to the Olympic festival, to give a performance of one 
of his tragedies. As he wished to ensure that the exhibition 
should be of the highest excellence, he was careful to choose 
'actors with the best voices'.' In a similar manner the 
emperor Nero prided himself on his talents as an actor. 
He instituted a tragic contest at the Isthmian festival, in 
order to display his powers. At this contest the actor Epei- 
rotes 'was in splendid voice, and as his tones were more 
magnificent than ever, he won the greatest applause*.' The 
above passages are in reference to particular actors. Remarks 
about acting in general are of the same type. Demosthenes 
is reported to have said that 'actors should be judged by 
their voices, politicians by their wisdom.' According to Zeno 
an actor was bound to have 'a powerful voice and great 
strength.' Aristotle defines the science of acting as being 
'concerned with the voice, and the mode of adapting it to 
the expression of the different passions.' Lucian remarks 
that the actor is * responsible for his voice only.' Plato 
would expel 'the actors with their beautiful voices' from his 
ideal state \ Finally there is the curious fact recorded by 

* Diod. Sic. xvi. 92 'S€omr6\tfios i <pwv^i €X <*'*'» ^v^ictfuay d' iw* avr^ seal 

rpay<ff^s, vpojTtvojv t^ fi(ya\o<pwyt(f. $avfja(6fxcvos KafxirpoTtpi^ tov flojOorm. 

Kal ry S6(ii. * Plut. X orat. p. 848 B rovs vrogpi' 

^ Alci|)h. iii. 48 ropip rivi koI y€y<u- rds i(prf d€iy lepivtiv €k rijs <pojv^s. Diog. 

vorip<i> Kfxuvrjfiari xp-qaaiitvo^. Laert. vii. 20 r^v fi^v <fHxnr^ icai t^ 

' Diod. Sic. XV. 7 l^airiareiKe tovs €t»- dvyamv fi€ya\rjv tx^'-^- Aristot. Rhet. 

<pojvoTaToi>$ rSiv vftoKpirSiv , , .dvroihlrh iii. i. Lucian, de Salt 27 fu^r 7^ 

li\y vpwTov bia ri^v (vtfKuviav i^iirXrirrov ipwvrjs hirtvBwov vapix"^ iavrSy, Plat 

roifs dnovovrai. LeSS- 817 C KaWi<pcjvoi irvoKpiral, 

' Lucian, Nero 965* ^llittip^jrrji&piaTa 
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Cicero, that in the performance of a Greek play, when the 
actors of the second and third parts 'had louder voices' 
than the protagonist, they used to moderate and restrain 
their tones, in order to leave him the preeminence \ These 
passages, and others of the same kind which might be quoted, 
read like notices about operatic singers and musical perform- 
ances, and prove conclusively the supreme importance of the 
voice among the ancient Greek actors. 

Such being the requirements of the Greek stage, it was 
necessary that the actors should receive a musical education 
as elaborate as that of a professional singer in modern times. 
Cicero informs us that the Greek tragic actors spent many 
years in the training of their voices, and used to test them, 
before each performance, by running over all their notes from 
the highest to the lowest •. They had to be careful and ab- 
stemious in their diet, as excess in eating and drinking was 
found to be inconsistent with the possession of a good voice '. 
The importance attached to this particular quality in the actor's 
art was not always beneficial in its results. Actors were some- 
times inclined to violate good taste by intruding into their 
performances mere exhibitions of skill in the manipulation of 
the voice. They were ready to catch the applause of the 
populace by startling effects, such as imitations of the rushing 
of streams, the roaring of seas, and the cries of animals*. 
Moreover, it was a common fault among the ancient actors 
that, as a result of excessive training, their voices sounded 
artificial and unnatural. There was a special term to denote 
the forced tone of voice which was caused by too much 
exercise. Aristotle remarks that one of the principal excel- 
lencies of the tragic actor Theodorus was the thoroughly 
natural character of his delivery. Unlike other actors he 
seemed to speak with his own voice". 

* Cic. div. in Caecil. % 48 'quum possit * Pint. And. Poet. 18 B. 
aliquanto clarias dicere . . . multum sum- * Aristot. Rhet. iii. 2 8ii Zu ^avOa- 
mittere, ut ille princeps qnam maxime »'«»' voiowtqs, koL fi^ Uxtiv Xiytw 
excellat.* wtwXaefAivan dAXd w€ipvK6rat . . . otoi^ 

' Cic, de Orat. i. $ 251. 1) OcoSdO/wv <t»o^ v4wov$€ wp6s rijy rS/y 

• Aristot. Probl. xi. 22 ; Athen. p. dAAow {nroKpirSw i) iilv y^ rod Kiyw- 
343 £. rot lourcv f Tvcu, ai 8' dXX&rpuu. 

X 2 
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§ 9. Styk of Greek Acting. 

Both in tragic and comic acting a loud and exceedingly 
distinct utterance must have been a matter of necessity. But 
in comedy the tone of voice adopted appears, as was only 
natural, to have been much less sonorous than that of the 
tragic actors, and to have approached far more closely to 
the style of ordinary conversation \ In tragedy on the other 
hand it was the conventional practice to declaim the verses 
with a loud and ringing intonation, and to fill the theatre 
with a deep volume of sound. Ancient authors often refer 
to the sonorous utterances of the tragic staged With bad 
actors the practice would easily degenerate into mere bombast 
Pollux mentions a series of epithets such as 'booming' and 
'bellowing/ which were applied to actors guilty of such ex- 
aggeration. Socrates and Simylus, the tragic actors with 
whom Aeschines went on tour in the country districts of 
Attica, derived their nickname of 'the Ranters* from a fault 
of this kind'. 

Another point which was required from ancient actors was 
great distinctness in the articulation of the separate words, and 
a careful observance of the rhythm and metre of the verses. 
In this respect the Athenians were a most exacting audience. 
Cicero speaks of their 'refined and scrupulous ear,' their 
'sound and uncorrupted taste*.' Ancient audiences in general 
had a much keener ear for the melody of verse than is to 
be found in a modern theatre. A slovenly recitation of 
poetry, and a failure to emphasise the metre, would not have 
been tolerated by them. Cicero remarks on the fact that, 
though the mass of the people knew nothing about the theory 



* Lucian, Anachar. c. 23 ahrdl Zt {pi 
rpayt^ZoT) fx(ya\a t€ iKfKpdyfffou koL 
Ziifiaivov ovK oTS* otro^ d(T<pa\(is Iv toTs 
vvob-qfUKri . . . 0/ 5( KOifxqtliol fipaxvrfpoi 
H^v iKffvojv Kcd wt(ol Koi ap0pwvivcuT(poi 

2 Philostrat. vit. ApoU. v. 8 (p. 171 
Kayscr) intl 54 4£dpas rfjv tpM^v ytyw- 



v6v k^iy^aro ; Lncian, 1. c. See also 
the passages quoted on p. 306. 

* Pollux (iv. 114), speaking of tragic 
acting, says cfirocs 8* hy fiapvcropos vro- 
Kptrrjs, 0ofifia>Vy vtpt&o/jifiafp, \riKv0i^tuv^ 
Xapvyyi^tuVj ipapuyyi(uy, Dem. de Cor. 
§ 262. 

* Cic. Crat. §§ 25, 27. 
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of versification, their instinctive feeling for rhythmical utter- 
ance was wonderfully keen. He says that if an actor should 
spoil the metre in the slightest degree, by making a mistake 
about a quantity, or by dropping or inserting a syllable, there 
would be a storm of disapproval from the audience ^ No 
such sensitiveness is to be found in modern theatres. It is 
common enough at the present day to hear blank verse de- 
claimed as if it were prose. But among the ancient Greeks 
the feeling for correctness of rhythm in poetical recitations 
was just as instinctive as is the feeling for correctness of tune 
among ordinary musical audiences at the present time. If an 
actor in a Greek theatre made a slip in the metre of his 
verses, it was regarded in much the same way as a note out 
of tune would be regarded in a modem concert-room. As a 
consequence the mode of declamation practised on the ancient 
stage must have been much more rhythmical than anything we 
are now accustomed to, and the pauses and movements of the 
metre must have been much more clearly emphasised. 

The use of appropriate gesture, in the case of Greek acting, 
was especially important, since facial expression was prevented 
by the mask, and the actor had to depend solely on the tones of 
his voice, and the effectiveness of his movements. In comedy, 
as might be expected, the gesticulation was of a free and un- 
constrained character, and is exemplified in numerous works 
of art. In tragedy on the other hand a more dignified style 
was adopted. The nature of the tragic actor's dress was 
sufficient in itself to make a realistic type of acting impossible. 
Of course it is easy to exaggerate the cumbersomeness of the 
ancient costume. It would be a mistake to suppose that it 
hampered the actor's limbs to such an extent as to prevent 
him moving about like an ordinary human being. Many 
passages in the ancient dramas prove that this was not the 
case. Actors could walk rapidly off the stage, or fly for 
refuge to an altar, or kneel down in supplication, without 
any difficulty*. They could even fall flat on the ground. 

' Cic. de Orat. iii. §§ 195, 196, Parad. ' Antig. 76, Hel. 543, Androm. 529, 

$ 26. Qrest. 38a, h4c. 339, &c. 
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Philoctetes sinks to the earth in a fainting-fit, overcome by 
the pain of his wound. lolaus is knocked down by the 
Argive herald, while trying to protect the children of Her- 
cules. Ajax throws himself on his sword, and Evadne flings 
herself from a rock on to the funeral pyre beneath. Hecuba, 
at the beginning of the Troades, lies stretched upon the earth 
in an agony of grief; and later on, when she hears the doom 
of Cassandra, she again falls prostrate*. But although, as we 
see from these examples, the tragic actor was not debarred 
from the ordinary use of his limbs, still the character of his 
dress must have made violent and impetuous movements a 
matter of great difficulty. Even if they had been easy, they 
would have been inconsistent with the tone of the tragic stage. 
The world of Greek tragedy was an ideal world of heroes 
and demigods, whose nature was grander and nobler than 
that of human beings. The realistic portrayal of ordinary 
human passions was foreign to the purpose of Greek tragedy. 
Scenes of physical violence or of abject prostration, such as 
those which have just been mentioned, are of rare occurrence. 
To be in harmony with this elevation of tone it was necessary 
that the acting should be dignified and self-restrained. Violent 
movements were usually avoided. A certain statuesque simplicity 
and gracefulness of pose accompanied the gestures of the tragic 
actor. On the long and narrow stage the figures were arranged 
in picturesque and striking groups, and the successive scenes 
in the play presented to the eye of the spectator a series of 
artistic tableaux. The representations of tragic scenes and 
personages in ancient works of art are characterised by a 
dignity and a repose which call to mind the creations of 
the sculptor. This sober and restrained style of acting was 
developed under the influence of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
during the great period of Attic tragedy. In later times a 
tendency towards realism and exaggeration in the gestures 
and the movements began to show itself. The actors of the 

' Phil. 819, Ileraclid. 75, Ajax 865, themselves as crawling out on all fours. 

Eur. Suppl. 1070, Troad. 36, 462. But it is unnecessary to suppose that 

Polymcslor (Ilec. 1058) and the they actually made their entrance from 

Delphic priestess (Eum. 34) speak of the back-scene in this way. 
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fourth century were censured by many critics for having de- 
graded the art of acting from its former high level, and for 
having introduced a style which was unworthy of the dignity 
of the tragic stage. Callippides was called an ape by the old 
actor Mynniscus because of the exaggerated vehemence of 
his manner*. But as the tragic costume, with its burdensome 
accompaniments, was retained with little alteration, it must 
have prevented any great advance in the direction of realism 
and violent gesticulation. The statuesque style of acting con- 
tinued on the whole to be characteristic of the tragic stage, and 
was indeed the only proper style for Greek tragedy. 

§ 10. The Actors* Guild, 

In the course of the fourth century the members of the 
theatrical profession at Athens, together with the performers 
in the various lyric and musical contests, formed themselves 
into a guild, for the purpose of protecting their interests and 
increasing their importance. The members of the guild were 
called The Artists of Dionysus. Poets, actors, and chorus- 
singers, trainers, and musicians all belonged to the guild. 
When it first came into existence is not known for certain. 
Sophocles is said to have formed a sort of literary club, 
which may have been the prototype of the guild; but it is 
possible that there was no connexion between the two. At any 
rate it was fully established in the time of Aristotle, by whom 
it is mentioned '. 

The guild was of great value in maintaining and enforcing 
the various privileges of the members. These were very con- 
siderable. Musical and dramatic contests among the Greeks 
were confined almost entirely to the great religious festivals, 
and regarded as celebrations in honour of the gods. The 

* Aristot. Poet. c. 26 i) iitv o^v rpa- fojd^* 6pxijffis, <1AA.* ij <pav\ojyf Swtp Kctt 

y^lia roiavTij lariv^ wi xal ol wpSrtpov KaWitrm^iif intUfMTo icaX vv¥ SXXois its 

r<n>s vartpovs airrojv tfovro {nroKpnds, &s oIk iXfvOipas yvyatkai puiiwiilvtuv. 

Xiav y€ip inrtpfidWovra vierjKoy 6 Mvr- ' Vit. Soph, rati 8i Mo^ais Oiaaov 

viffKos rdy KaXAnnriSip IxoAci, roiavrrf in rStv vfiraibevfUvojv awayaytiy. 

5^ 5o^a Kol vtpl Tltybdpov f,v . , , tira Aristot. ProbL xxx. lo o2 AtovvctaKol 

ovbk tciyrfffis avcura dno^otcifiaaria, €tv€p rtxyirai. 
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professionals who took part in them were ministers engaged 
in the service of the gods, and their presence was necessary 
for the due performance of the various observances. To 
enable them to fulfil their engagements, many of the ordinary 
laws and regulations were relaxed. In the first place actors 
and musicians were permitted to travel through foreign and 
hostile states for the purpose of attending the festivals. Even 
in time of war their persons and property were ensured firom 
violation. Owing to this custom the actors Aristodemus and 
Neoptolemus were able to travel frequently to and fro between 
Athens and Macedonia during the height of the war, and to 
assist materially in the negotiation of the peace'. In the second 
place actors and musicians claimed to be exempt from naval 
and military service, in order to pursue their professional 
avocations in Athens and elsewhere. In the time of Demo- 
sthenes this immunity from service was occasionally granted, but 
had not yet hardened into an invariable custom. Demosthenes 
mentions the cases of two musicians who were severely punished 
for avoiding military service. One of them was Sannio the 
chorus-trainer, and the other was Aristides the chorus-singer. 
Meidias also is said to have used the most strenuous exertions 
to prevent the chorus of Demosthenes from being exempted 
from serviced At this time therefore it seems that such im- 
munity was sometimes granted and sometimes not. Later on 
the Guild of Artists of Dionysus succeeded in getting the 
Amphictyonic Council to pass a decree, by which the Athenians 
were bound as a religious obligation to grant exemption from 
military service to all members of the dramatic and musical 
profession. In the same decree the duty of allowing them 
a safe passage through their territories was enforced upon 
the Greek nation generally. This decree was renewed towards 
the beginning of the third century at the request of the Guild. 
A copy of the decree was engraved on stone and erected in 
the theatre at Athens, and has fortunately been preserved'. 
A translation of the more important passages will be of interest, 

* Dem. Fals Leg. § 315. « Dem. Meid. §§ 15, 58-60. 

' Corp. Ins. Att. iL 551. 
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as throwing light upon the position of the theatrical profession 
at Athens. It ran as follows : * It was resolved by the 
Amphictyonic Council that security of person and property, 
and exemption from arrest during peace and war, be ensured 
to the artists of Dionysus at Athens; .... that they enjoy 
that exemption from military service and that personal security 
which have previously been granted to them by the whole 
Greek nation; that the artists of Dionysus be exempt from 
naval and military service, in order that they may hold the 
appointed celebrations in honour of the gods at the proper 
seasons, and be released from other business, and consecrated 
to the service of the gods ; that it be unlawful to arrest or seize 
an artist of Dionysus in time of war or peace, unless for debt 
due to a city or a private person ; that, if an artist be arrested in 
violation of these conditions, the person who arrests him, and 
the city in which the violation of the law occurs, be brought to 
account before the Amphictyonic Council; that the immunity 
from service and personal security which are granted by the 
Amphictyonic Council to the artists of Dionysus at Athens be 
perpetual ; that the secretaries cause a copy of this decree to 
be engraved on a stone pillar and erected in the temple, and 
another sealed copy of the same to be sent to Athens, in 
order to show the Athenians that the Amphictyonic Council 
is deeply concerned in the observance of religious duties at 
Athens, and is ready to accede to the requests of the artists 
of Dionysus, and to ratify their present privileges, and confer 
such other benefits upon them as may be possible.' In this 
decree it is very noticeable that dramatic and musical per- 
formances are treated throughout as divine observances in 
honour of the gods, and the actors and other professionals are 
described as ministers consecrated to the service of religion. 
The maintenance of their privileges is therefore a sacred 
obligation in which the Amphictyonic Council is deeply 
interested. 

Another inscription has been preserved referring to the 
Athenian Guild of Artists of Dionysus '. It appears that the 

^ Corp. Ins. An. ii. 55a. 
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Guild had a sacred enclosure and altar at Eleusis, where they 
were accustomed to offer libations to Demeter and Kore at the 
time of the Eleusinian mysteries. During the disturbances of 
the SuUan campaigns the altar was dismantled, and the yearly 
celebrations discontinued. The inscription is a decree of the 
Guild thanking a certain Philemon for his exertions in restoring 
the altar and renewing the annual ceremonies. 

From the time of the fourth century onwards guilds of 
actors similar to that at Athens were rapidly formed in various 
places throughout the Greek-speaking world. In this way the 
master-pieces of Greek tragedy were made familiar to the most 
remote districts to which Greek civilisation had penetrated. 
But it is beyond the scope of the present work to trace the 
progress of the Greek drama outside the limits of Athens and 
Attica '. 



§ II. Social Position of Actors, 

In Greece the profession of the actor was an honourable one, 
and there was no suspicion of degradation about it, as there 
was in Rome^ Actors and other dramatic performers were 
regarded as ministers of religion. In the dramatic exhibitions 
at Athens the actors were placed on the same level as the 
poets and choregi. Their names were recorded in the public 
archives, and in commemorative tablets; and competitions in 
acting were established side by side with the competitions 
between the poets. It is true that Aeschines is very frequently 
taunted by Demosthenes with his theatrical career, but the 
taunts are due to the fact, not that he was an actor, but that 
he was an unsuccessful one. Actors at the head of their pro- 
fession occupied a very distinguished position. Aristodemus, 
the tragic actor, was on two occasions sent as ambassador to 

' For a complete account of these nemini in iisdem gentibus fuit tuq^itu- 

guilds see Liiders, Die dionysischen dini.' Livy xxiv. 24 (of Ariston the 

Kiinstlcr ; Foucart, Des Associations tragic actor) * huic genus ct fortuna ho- 

religieuses chez les Grccs. nesta erant ; nee ars, quia nihil tale 

' Corn. Nep. praef. 5 ' in scaenam apud Graccos pudori est, ea deforma- 

vero prodire et populo esse spectaculo bat.' 
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Macedon by the Athenians, and was largely instrumental in 
negotiating the peace ^ The great Athenian actors were much 
sought after by the monarchs of the time. Aristodemus and 
Neoptolemus were frequently at the court of Philip, and 
Thessalus and Athenodorus at the court of Alexander*. 
Thessalus was a great favourite with Alexander, and was 
employed by him on delicate missions'. The leading actors 
seem to have made large incomes. For instance, Polus told 
Demosthenes that he was paid a talent for acting during two 
days only*. It is not stated whether the performance to which 
he refers took place at Athens, or elsewhere; but in all 
probability it was in some foreign state. There is no evidence 
to show what salaries were paid to the actors at the great 
Athenian festivals. 

As for the lower ranks of the profession, the tritagonists, 
chorus-singers, musicians, and so on, though there was nothing 
dishonourable about their calling, their reputation does not 
seem to have been very high. Their strolling and uncertain 
manner of life seems to have had a bad effect upon their 
character. Aristotle, in his Problems, asks the question why 
it is that the artists of Dionysus are generally men of bad 
character. He thinks the reason is partly due to the vicis- 
situdes in their fortunes, and the rapid alternations between 
luxury and poverty, partly to the fact that their professional 
duties left them no time for general culture '. His remarks of 
course apply mainly to the lower grades of the profession. 

§ 12. Celebrated Athenian Actors. 

Before concluding this account of Greek acting some notice 
of the principal Greek actors may not be out of place. Un- 
fortunately in most cases little more is known about them than 
their names. Several tragic actors of the fifth century are 

• Aesch. Fals. Leg. §§ 15-19; Dcm. ' Pint. Alex. 669 D. 

de Cor. § 21. * Plut. X orat. p. 848 B. Gellins, 

' Dem. Fals. Ijtg, § 315, de Pace N. A. xi. 9, gives the same story about 

§ 6 ; Diod. Sic. xvi. 93 ; Plut. Alex. Aristodemus. 

681 D. ^ Aristot. Prob. xxx. 10. 
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referred to by ancient writers, such as Cleander and Mynniscus, 
the actors of Aeschylus, and Cleidemides and Tlepolemus, the 
actors of Sophocles *. But no details are recorded as to their 
individual characteristics and different styles. One interesting 
fact is known about Mynniscus, to the effect that he considered 
the acting of his successors as deficient in dignity and over- 
realistic. He was especially severe upon Callippides, the 
representative of the younger generation of actors ^ This 
Callippides was notorious for his conceit. On one occasion, 
when he was giving himself airs in the presence of Agesilaus 
the Spartan, he was considerably disconcerted by being asked 
by the latter whether he was 'Callippides the pantaloon V 
Another tragic actor of the same period was Nicostratus, who 
was especially excellent in his delivery of the long narrative 
speeches of the messengers. His style was so perfect that 
to 'do a thing like Nicostratus' came to be a proverbial 
expression for doing it rightly*. 

But it was in the age of Demosthenes that the most cele- 
brated group of tragic actors flourished. Among them was 
Polus of Aegina, who was considered to be the greatest actor 
of his time, and whose name is very frequently referred to by 
later writers. He was one of the actors who had the credit 
of having taught elocution to Demosthenes ^ At the age of 
seventy, and shortly before his death, he performed the feat 
of acting eight tragedies in four days*. A well-known story 
is told about him to the following effect. Soon after the 
death of a favourite son, he happened to be acting the part 
of Electra in the play of Sophocles. In the scene in which 
Electra takes in her hands the urn supposed to contain the 
ashes of Orestes, and pours forth a lamentation over his 
death, Polus came upon the stage with the urn containing the 
ashes of his own son, and holding it in his hands proceeded 
to act the scene with such profound depth of feeling as to 

* Vit. Aesch. ; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 6 dfiKJjXi/eras ; 

803, Nub. 1267. * Macar. Cent. iii. 46; Prov. Coisl. 

* Aristot. Poet. c. 26. 124. 

' Xen. Symp. iii. ir ; Pint. Ages. p. * Rhet. Grace, vi. p. 35 (Walz). 

607 D dAAd oif airyc iaal KaWnrwi^s • Plut. an sen. 785 C. 
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produce the greatest impression upon the audience. As 
Gellius remarks^ the acting in this case was no fiction, but 
a reality \ Another of the great actors of this time was 
Theodorus, about whom a few facts are recorded. The ex- 
ceedingly natural tone of his delivery, and his habit of never 
permitting any of the subordinate actors to appear upon the 
stage before himself, have already been referred to. He 
considered that tragedy was much more difficult to act in 
than comedy, and once told the comic actor Satyrus that it 
was easy enough to make an audience laugh, but to make 
them weep was the difficulty ^ His own powers in this 
respect were very great. Once when acting in Thessaly he 
produced such an effect upon the brutal tyrant Alexander of 
Pherae that Alexander was compelled to leave the theatre, 
because, as he afterwards told Theodorus, he was ashamed to 
be seen weeping over the suflFerings of an actor, while he was 
perfectly callous about those of his countrymen '. The tomb 
of Theodorus, close to the banks of the Cephisus, was still to 
be seen in the time of Pausanias *. 

The other leading tragic actors of this period were Aristo- 
demus, Neoptolemus, Thessalus, and Athenodorus. The two 
former were frequently at the court of Philip, and took a 
large part in bringing about the peace of Philocrates. They 
are therefore denounced by Demosthenes as traitors to their 
country, and advocates of Philip's interests*. Neoptolemus 
was the actor who, at the banquet held in Philip's palace 
on the day before his assassination, recited a passage out 
of a tragedy bearing upon the uncertainty of human fortune, 
and the inexorable power of death. The fact was afterwards 
remembered as an ominous coincidence*. Thessalus and 
Athenodorus were often rivals. At Tyre, after the return of 
Alexander from Egypt, they were the principal competitors 
in the great tragic contest, in which the kings of C3rprus 
were the choregi, and the chief generals of the army acted 

* GeU. N. A. vii. 5. * Pansan. i. 37. 3. 

' Plut. de se laud. 545 F. * Sec above, p. 315. 

' Ael. Var. Hiit. xiv. 40. * Diod. Sic. xvi. 92. 
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as judges. On this occasion Athenodorus won, to the great 
grief of Alexander, who said he would have given a part of 
his kingdom to have ensured the victory of Thessalus *. The 
same two actors were also competitors at the City Dionysia 
in the year 341, but both of them were then beaten by 
Neoptolemus '. 

Among the Greeks the distinction between the tragic and 
the comic actors was as complete as that between the tragic 
and comic poets '. There are no instances during the classical 
period of an actor attempting both branches of the profession. 
Still less is recorded about the great comic actors than about 
the actors of tragedy. A few names are mentioned, but there 
is almost a total absence of details concerning their style and 
mannerisms. We are told that one of Hermon's jests was to 
knock the heads of his fellow-actors with a stick, and that 
Parmenon was celebrated for his skill in imitating the grunting 
of a hog*. Interesting criticisms on the acting and the actors 
in comedy are unfortunately nowhere to be found. 

* Pint. Alex. 681 D. Kpirai icojfi^fSoti rt xai rpaytpboi^ ol airot. 

' Corp. Ins. Alt. ii. 973. * Schol. Aristoph. Nob. 542 ; Plot. 

' Plat. Rep. 395 B dAX' oW rot inro- Aud. Poet. 18 B. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE CHORUS 

§ I. History of the Chorus. 

The history of the cherus in the Greek drama is a history 
of gradual decay. In the earliest period, when both tragedy 
and comedy were mainly lyrical, the members of the chorus 
were the sole performers. After the introduction of actors 
and dialogue the chorus still continued for a time to play 
the leading part. But from the beginning of the fifth century 
it began slowly to dwindle in importance, until at length it 
either disappeared altogether, or sank to the position of 
the band in a modern theatre. As far as tragedy is con- 
cerned the process of decline can be traced with clearness in 
the existing dramas. It takes various forms. In the first 
place there is a gradual diminution in the length of the part 
assigned to the chorus. In the Supplices, the oldest of existing 
Greek tragedies, the choral part forms no less than three- 
fifths of the whole composition. In the other plays of Aeschy- 
lus, with the exception of the Prometheus, it amounts on the 
average to about a half. In the tragedies of Sophocles and 
Euripides the size is very much reduced. The choral part 
in Sophocles varies from about a quarter of the whole in the 
Ajax and the Antigone to about a seventh in the Electra and 
the Philoctetes. In Euripides it varies from about a quarter in 
such plays as the Bacchae and Alcestis to about a ninth in 
the Orestes. It appears therefore that in the fifth century the 
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part of the chorus was gradually but continuously diminished 
in size. Then again there is a constant tendency throughout 
the century to reduce the importance of the chorus by sever- 
ing its connexion with the plot. In the lyrical tragedies of 
the earliest period the chorus was no doubt on most occasions 
the principal object of interest, and took the leading part in 
the play. This is still the case in some of the extant tragedies 
of Aeschylus. In the Supplices, for instance, the whole sub- 
ject of the plot is the destiny of the fugitive maidens who 
form the chorus. It is their adventures which excite the 
sympathy of the audience ; the other characters are of very 
little significance. In the Eumenides the interest centres 
chiefly round the conduct and feelings of the Furies. Even 
in the Septem and the Persae, though the chorus play a less 
prominent part, their connexion with the plot is still a very 
close one. Their destiny is involved in that of the principal 
characters. But in the other plays of Aeschylus the chorus 
begins to take much the same position as it occupies in 
Sophocles, and in the earlier plays of Euripides. It was at 
this period that Attic tragedy reached its highest perfection, 
and the question as to the proper place of the chorus in the 
plot was solved in the manner most consistent with the genius 
of Greek drama. The chorus is now thrown much further 
into the background, and appears in most plays, not as a 
participant in the action, but merely as a sympathetic witness. 
While the dialogue is proceeding, it follows the course of 
events with the keenest interest, but seldom actively inter- 
feres. In the pauses between the action it moralises on the 
significance of the incidents which have just occurred. Such 
is its position during the middle of the century. It has been 
removed from the stress and turmoil of the action into a calmer 
and more remote region, though it still preserves its interest 
in the events upon the stage. But in the later plays of 
Euripides a further development is noticeable. The chorus 
begins to lose even its interest in the action. In the pauses 
between the dialogue it sings odes of a mythological character, 
which have only the remotest connexion with the incidents 
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of the plot. In the course of the dialogue itself it converses 
less frequently with the actors than it had done hitherto. 
There is also a tendency to transfer much of the music from 
the orchestra to the stage. The old duets between actors 
and chorus are reduced both in size and number, and their 
place is taken by solos and duets sung exclusively upon the 
stage. This tendency to exclude the chorus from the play 
was carried still further by Agathon, who gave up all pretence 
of connexion between the plot and the songs of the chorus, 
and converted his odes into professed interludes. In the time 
of Aristotle this practice had become universal. The choral 
odes were now regarded in much the same light as the pieces 
of music performed between the acts in a modem theatre \ 
Whether the chorus still took any part in the dialogue is not 
stated. But ifre can hardly doubt that the tendency already 
strongly marked in Euripides had been developed to its 
natural results, and that the tragic chorus of the later fourth 
century was practically excluded from all share in the conduct 
of the play. After the fourth century very little is known 
about its history. But the evidence seems to show that it 
was sometimes discarded even as early as the third century; 
and in later times this came to be more and more the ordinary 
custom. Even when retained, its functions were merely those 
of the modern band'. 

The history of the comic chorus is very similar. If we 
look at the extant plays of Aristophanes, we find that in the 
first nine, which were all produced in the fifth century, the 
chorus is an important and conspicuous element. But in 
the tenth, the Ecclesiazusae, whidi was brought out in 392, 
there is a great change. The parabasis has disappeared, and 
the functions of the chorus are mainly confined to the singing 
of three or four odes, of no great length. In the Plutus, 
produced in 388, the decline of the chorus is still more marked. 
It has only about forty lines assigned to it in the course of 
the dialogue ; and in the pauses between the dialogue it sang 

* Aristot. Poet. c. 18. 

' For details see the Tragic Drama of the Greeks, p. 45a foil. 
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interludes unconnected with the plot*. During the rest of 
the century the comic chorus seems to have still lingered on 
in a position similar to that which it holds in the Plutus. The 
grammarians who say that it was abolished entirely by the 
Middle Comedy apparently exaggerate the state of afiai^s^ 
There was still a comic chorus in the time of Aristotle *. Even 
in the New Comedy the earlier poets, such as Menander 
and Philemon, appear to have retained it in some of their 
plays, though merely for the purpose of providing interludes \ 
After the fourth century there are few traces of its presence. 
It is true that it was regularly used in the comedies at the 
Delphic Soteria during the third century \ It is found also 
in one comedy of Plautus, the Rudens. But in Terence there 
are no signs of it. This fact, combined with the statement 
of the grammarians that the New Comedy had no chorus, 
makes it certain that after the third century it had practically 
disappeared *. 

§ 2. Size of the Chorus. 

The tragic chorus, being a direct descendant of the old dithy- 
rambic choruses, originally consisted of fifty members ^ After 



* Vit. Aristoph. p. 36 Dindf. The 
places for the interludes are marked 
Xopov in the text (11. 321, 626, 801, 

958). 

* Platon. de Comoed. p. ai Dindf. 

ol tk rrji fiiarjf KOJiu^Zias iroirjTai . . . 
tSl xopitco- f^^^V ^cip^^iirov, Platon. p. 
20 says the Aeolosicon of Aristophanes 
had no chorus; but frag. 8 seems to 
show that it had. Similarly the state- 
ment of Anon, de Comoed. p. 27 
Dindf., that the Plutus xopwv iffHfitjToUf 
is not entirely true. 

^ Aristot. Pol. iii. 3 Stawtp 7* Koi 

trtpov ttvai <pafi€y, rav avra/v iroWAicts 
dyOpwvojy ovtojv, £th. Nic. iv. 6 KOJiuphoU 
\oprjySfV(v TT) vap6b<p rrop<pvpav fl(r<p€pojy, 
Athen. Pol. c. 56, where the appoint- 
ment of x^PVy^ KOjfx(f>?iois is described. 
This probably implies a chorus; 
though not necessarily, as a choregus 



would be required to meet the other 
expenses of a play. The substitution 
of an agonothetes for the choregi at 
the end of the fourth century may hare 
been connected with the decline of the 
chorus. See above, p. 76. 

* Vit. Aristoph. p. 36 Dindf. rii^ 
TIKovTOv ypaiffas, th rd Sica^wav€a$ai 

intypdiptt x<V>oi^i <f>0€yy6/A(vo9 iv ixtiPDv 
& KOi dpwfity Tovs yiow (i. e. Menander 
and Philemon, cp. p. 35) iwiypdtporrui 
(rfK<f> *ApiCTo<pApovi, 

^ Liiders, Die dionysischen Kiinstler, 
p. 187 foil. 

* Anon, de Comoed. p. 27 Dindf. 

' Poll. iv. no. Pollux further states 
that the number continued to be fifty 
until the Eumenides of Aeschylus was 
produced ; and that the people were 
so alarmtd at the sight of the fifty 
Furies that they passed a law redoc- 
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all connexion between tragedy and the dithyramb had been 
severed, the number of the choreutae in a tragic chorus was 
reduced to twelve. It has been suggested that this number 
was due to the practice of each poet exhibiting four tragedies 
at a time. It is supposed that the original chorus of fifty was 
divided as equally as possible among the four tragedies, so 
that each chorus came to consist of twelve members. The 
conjecture is a plausible one, but cannot be regarded as certain, 
owing to the scantiness of our information concerning the 
early history of tragedy. The size of the tragic chorus remained 
unaltered until the time of Sophocles, and in all the earlier 
plays of Aeschylus twelve choreutae are employed. Sophocles 
raised the number from twelve to fifteen*. After his time 
there was no further change during the great period of the 
Attic drama. The tragic chorus was always composed of 
fifteen persons. The various technical terms which refer to 
the arrangement of the tragic chorus are all based on the 
supposition that it is a chorus of fifteen. It is not quite certain 
whether the innovation of Sophocles was adopted by Aeschylus 
in his later plays. The Oresteia of Aeschylus was brought 
out ten years after the first appearance of Sophocles ; and it 
has been contended that the chorus in this trilogy contained 
fifteen members. But there is hardly sufficient evidence to 
determine the matter with any certainty'. However, on general 
grounds it seems probable that Aeschylus should have followed 



\ug the nnmber of the tragic chorus. 
The story is of coarse a fiction, on a 
par with the statement in the Life, that 
Aeschylus was banished to Sicily as a 
pnnishment for terrifying the people 
with his Eumenides. 

* Suid. V. TfitpokKrii ; Vit Soph. p. a 
Dindf. 

' The decision of the question depends 
on the passage in the Agamemnon, vv. 
1 344-1 371. There is no donbt that the 
twelve iambic couplets, 1 348-1 371 , were 
delivered by twelve choreutae. The 
difficulty is to decide whether the three 
trochaic tetrameters, 1344, 1346, and 
1347, were delivered by three additional 



choreutae, or by the coryphaeus. Either 
view is plausible, and it seems impos- 
sible to determine the matter without 
further evidence. The statement of 
Schol. Arist. Equit. 586, that the 
chorus in the Agamemnon was fifteen 
in number, is merely an inference from 
the passage just referred to. The state- 
ment of Schol. Aesch. Eum. 585, that 
the chorus in the Eumenides consisted 
of fifteen persons, is simply grounded on 
the assumption that the number was 
the same as in later times. In neither 
case is the evidence of any independent 
value. 
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the example of Sophocles. At any rate there is no doubt that 
after the middle of the fifth century the number of the choreutac 
was fixed at fifteen \ The satyric chorus was of the same size 
as the tragic— a natural result of the intimate connexion between 
tragedy and the satyric drama". The comic chorus, as long 
as it continued to be an integral part of the play, invariably 
consisted of twenty-four members. All the authorities are 
unanimous on the subject'. These were the numbers adopted 
in the various kinds of drama throughout the classical period 
of Greek literature. But in later times, after the dramatic 
choruses had been reduced to insignificance, and merely 
provided the music between the successive acts, their size, 
at any rate in some theatres, appears to have been diminished. 
Thus the comic chorus at the Delphic Soteria contained only 
seven members; and the tragic chorus depicted on the wall- 
painting at Cyrene is also a chorus of seven *. Whether these 
cases were exceptional, or whether seven had now come to be 
the usual number of a theatrical chorus, there is no evidence 
to show. 

The size of the chorus in the Greek drama was regulated 
by conventional rules, and no change was made to suit the 
requirements of a particular play. For instance, in the Sup- 
plices of Aeschylus the number of the Danaides was fifty, but 
the chorus consisted of twelve maidens who did duty for the 
fifty. In the Supplices of Euripides the actual suppliants were 
the seven wives of the slaughtered chieftains, but the chorus 
was raised to its proper number by the addition of female 
attendants. It has sometimes been suggested that in the 

^ Fifteen is the number given in Poll. tow aarvpovs itnarfi ia\v tx^^ x**^*"'^ 

iv, 109; Suid. V. xopos ; Schol. Arist. Av. lo' (? t^). Id. apud Diibner, Prolegom. 

298, Equit. 586 ; Schol. Aesch. Eum. de Com. p. xxiv. kKKoiZ^Ka 5^ trarvptt^, 

585. The number is given as fourteen Tpay<ff^as. Though the numbers are 

in Vit. Aesch. ; Bckk. Anecd. p. 746 ; wrong in both passages, it is plain that 

Tzetzes, Prolegom. ad Lycophr. p. the tragic and satyric choruses were of 

354 M. The explanation of the dis- the same size. 

cre])ancy lies in the fact that when ' Poll. iv. 109; Schol. Arist. Av. 

the chorus is said to consist of four- 298, Acham. 219 ; Bekk. Anecd. p. 746, 

teen members the coryphaeus is not &c. 
included. « Liiders, 1. c, p. 187 foil. Wieaeler, 

* Tzetzes 1. c. t^v 2^ rpay^ay teal Denkmaler, xiii. 2. 
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Eumenides, where the Furies are twelve or fifteen instead of 
three, legendary tradition was sacrificed to theatrical require- 
ments. But, as there is no evidence to show that the number 
of the Furies had been settled at three as early as the time 
of Aeschylus, it is quite possible that in this case the usual 
size of the chorus was not inappropriate. 



§ 3. Costume of the Chorus. 

We come next to the costume of the chorus, which, as already 
pointed out, was entirely distinct from that of the actors. 
There are three kinds of chorus to be considered, the tragic, 
comic, and satyric. All these choruses wore masks, in accor- 
dance with the usual Bacchic tradition \ In other respects 
their costume had nothing in common, but was designed in 
accordance with the spirit of the respective types of drama. 
The tragic chorus was usually composed of old men, or women, 
or maidens. In such cases they wore the ordinary Greek 
dress, consisting of a tunic and a mantle. No attempt was made 
to give them an impressive appearance by the use of strange and 
magnificent costumes, similar to those worn by the actors. Such 
costumes were perfectly appropriate to the heroes and gods 
upon the stage, but would have been out of place in the 
chorus, which was generally supposed to represent the ordinary 
public. The masks of the tragic chorus would of course be 
suitable to the age and sex of the persons represented. A special 
kind of white shoe, said to be the invention of Sophocles, was 
worn by the tragic chorus". Old men usually carried a staff*'. 
Various little details in dress and equipment would be added 
according to circumstances. Thus the chorus of bereaved 
matrons in the Supplices of Euripides were dressed in black 
garments, and had their hair cut short, as a sign of mourning ; 
and carried branches twined with wool, the symbol of sup- 

^ Pansan. i. a8. 6 ; Scbol. Arist. * Vit. Soph. 

Nab. 343 ; Baumeister, Denkmalcr, no. ' Aesch. Agam. 75 ; Eur. Here. Fur. 

432. 108. 
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plication, in their hands. The chorus of maidens in the 
Choephori, who had come to offer libations at the tomb of 
Agamemnon, were also dressed in blacks In some cases 
the tragic chorus was altogether of an exceptional character, 
and required a special costume. In the Supplices of Aeschylus 
the daughters of the Aegyptian Danaus appear to have been 
dressed as foreigners. Probably the same was the case with 
the Persian Elders in the Persae. The Bacchantes in the 
play of Euripides carried tambourines in their hands, and 
were doubtless also provided with fawn-skins and wands of 
ivy*. But no tragic chonis ever caused a greater sensation 
than the chorus of Furies in the Eumenides of Aeschylus. 
Their costume was designed by Aeschylus himself and the 
snakes in the hair, which afterwards became one of their 
regular attributes, were specially invented for the occasion. 
As they rushed into the orchestra, their black dresses, distorted 
features, and snaky locks, are said to have inspired the specta- 
tors with terror*. But this chorus was of a very unusual 
kind. In most cases the tragic chorus was composed of 
ordinary men and women, and their dress was that of every- 
day life. 

The costume of the satyric chorus is a subject of very great 
interest. The choruses of goat-like satyrs who sang the dithy- 
rambs in honour of Dionysus were the original source both 
of tragedy and of the satyric drama. These satyrs appear to 
have been an importation from the Peloponnesus. They are 
unknown to the oldest Ionic traditions. Among the primitive 
lonians their place is taken by the Sileni — beings of a similar 
type, but resembling horses rather than goats*. Thus in the 
Homeric hymns it is the Sileni who are mentioned as com- 
panions of Dionysus, and there is no reference to the satyrs'. 
In the earliest Attic vases satyrs are never depicted, but only 
the horse-like Sileni. That the satyrs, with their goatish horns 

* Eur.Suppl. 10,97; Aesch. Choeph. * Aesch. Eum. 52 ; vit, Aesch. p. 4 

10, II. Dindf. ; PoU. iv. 110 ; Pausan. i. a8. 6. 

■'' Aesch. Suppl. 234-236 dvfkXrjva * See Furtwangler. Annali deU' In- 

ar6\oy \ viitXoiai fiapfiapotai kou itvkvuj- stituto, 1877, p. 225 foil., 449 foil. 

/Murt I x^^ovra ; Eur. Bacch. 58. * Hymn to Aphrodite, 1. 26a. 
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and tails, were a Doric conception is proved by various indica- 
tions. In a fragment of Hesiod, where they are mentioned 
for the first time, the account of their genealogy which is 
there given connects them with Argos'. We hear of 'goat 
choruses' as an ancient institution at Sicyon'. Pratinas, the 
first celebrated writer of satyric drama, was a native of Phlius. 
As for the costume of the satyrs who formed the chorus of the 
primitive drama there is not very much evidence of an early 
date. Vases depicting Bacchic scenes are sufficiently common^ 
but few of them can be shown to have any connexion with 
a dramatic performance. The earliest reliable testimony is that 
supplied by the Pandora vase*. This vase, which belongs to 




Fig. 28. 

the middle of the fifth century, contains a scene from the 
Pandora myth, and also a representation of a group of masked 
satyrs (Fig. 28) dancing round a flute-player. The satyrs are 
portrayed as half men and half goats. They have goat's horns 
upon their heads, and goat's hoofs instead of feet ; and their 
tails are those of goats. Such seems to have been the appear- 
ance of a satyric chorus at the time the vase was painted. The 
next representation in point of date is that of the Naples 
vase (Fig. 29), which is about fifty years later. Here there 
is a considerable change in the make-up of the satyrs. The 
goatish element is less conspicuous. The goat's horns and 
hoofs have disappeared, and the tail is more like that of a 



' Stzabo, X. p. 471. 

' HerocL v. 67. 

* Journal of HeUenic Studies, xi. 



plate xi, from which the present illus- 
tration is taken by pennissioQ of the 
Council of the Hellenic Sodetj. 
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horse. In fact the tj'pe begins to approximate to th« of 
the old Ionic Sileni, or horse-deities. The only part which 
resembles a goat is the sha^y skin round the loins. The 
style of satyr here depicted is the one which eventually pre- 
vailed in the theatre. Later representations of sat3fric choruses 
portray them in much the same way as the Naples vase, with 
goat's loins and horse's tails, but without hoofs or horns'. 
This evidence shows us that the satyr of the fourth and 
subsequent centuries was a modification of the original con- 




ception. The earliest stage satyrs were genuine goat-deities 
of the Doric type. But in the course of the fifth century 
there was a reaction in favour of the indigenous Sileni or 
horse-deities. The two types were mixed together, and so 
produced the conventional satyr of the later theatre ". Some 
scholars maintain that the type was the same from the first, 
and that the old dancers in the tragic and satyric drama 

1 Wieselet, Dcnkmaler, vi. 3. B>a- taifrt. It can hardlj' be taken as 

incister, Dcnkmiiler, no. 414. In Ihe evidence that Ihe tail and phallnt had 

latler painting ihc Inil and phalln> are been discarded at this time, 
not visible : but this appeari to be * Sec Kbrte, in BeChe'i ProIcgomeBi, 

merely owing to the poaition of the two p. 339 foil. 
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resembled Sileni more than sat3rrs'. But this theory is 
scarcely compatible with the evidence of the Pandora vase. 
The fact, too, that tragedy was called the 'goat-song' seems 
to prove decisively that the oldest choruses were composed 
of goat-like beings. There is also a fragment of a satyric 
play by Aeschylus in which one of the chorus-singers is 
actually addressed as a goat*. With this evidence before us 
we can hardly doubt that the Doric satyrs were the original 
performers in Attic tragedy and satyric drama, and that the 
Ionic element was introduced later on. 

Some other points in connexion with the satyr's costume 
have still to be mentioned. The phallus, the regular symbol 
of Dionysiac worship, was invariably worn. The goat-skin 
round the loins was often replaced by a conventional substitute, 
consisting of drawers of some woven material, to which the 
tail and phallus were attached. Drawers of this kind are worn 
by all the satyrs in the Pandora vase, and by one satyr in the 
Naples vase, and are also found in a later painting*. Apart 
from the drawers and the goat-skin, the satyrs are represented 
in the works of art as perfectly naked *. But probably in the 
theatre they had flesh-coloured tights, similar to those used by 
the comic actors. Slippers were no doubt also used, and may 
in early times have been made in imitation of a hoof, as in the 
Pandora vase. In addition to the regular satyric costume the 
.satyrs occasionally wore other clothes, suited to the part they 
played in the particular drama. Thus the satyrs in the Cyclops 
of Euripides, being servants of Polyphemus, were dressed in 
the ordinary leather jerkin of the serving-man \ Silenus, the 
head of the troop, was not a member of the chorus, but appeared 
upon the stage with the other actors. His dress has been 
described already. He was a sort of elderly satyr, and is to 
be distinguished from the old Ionic Sileni, whose appearance 
was entirely different. His origin is rather obscure; but he 

* So Loeschcke, Athen. Mittheil. ' Wicaeler, Denkmaler, vi. 3. 
1894, p. 52a; Bethe, Prolegomena, p. * Cp. Hor. A. P. aai 'mox ctiam 
38. agrestes Satyros nudavitj 

* Frag. 207 (Naock) rp&fos 'jfhuov * Cyclops 80 ahf r^ rpdyov x^cuVf . 
Bpa wty$^<r€ts av 7c. 
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may perhaps have been a later development, suggested by the 
requirements of the satyric drama. 

The chorus in the Old Comedy, unlike that of the satyric 
drama, was of the most varied and fanciful character, and was 
drawn from every possible source. All classes and profes- 
sions were Introduced at some time or another *. There were 
choruses of Poets, Sophists, Athletes, Trades-women, Sorcerers^ 
Knights, Drummers, and so on. Foreign nations were often 
represented, such as Persians, Macedonians, and Thracian 
women. Even individuals were multiplied into a species, and 
produced choruses of Hesiods and Archilochuses. In these 
cases, where the members consisted of human beings, they 
were dressed in the tunic ancl mantle of ordinary life, with 
such slight additions as were necessary to mark the different 
professions and nationalities. The mantle was laid aside for 
the purpose of dancing, as the dances of the Old Comedy were 
of a wild and energetic character, and required freedom of 
action '. The masks were of a ludicrous type, with the features 
distorted \ In addition to the human choruses there were 
also those composed of mythological beings, such as Furies, 
Amazons, Sphinxes, and Sirens. These would be dressed no 
doubt in the traditional costume. Many choruses consisted of 
fanciful and ridiculous personifications. There were choruses 
of Towns, Islands, and Merchant Ships ; of Clouds and Seasons; 
of Dramas and Epistles. In all these cases the dress and 
general make-up appear to have been of a grotesque character, 
and only in a remote degree emblematic of the ideas and 
objects personified. For instance, the Clouds of Aristophanes 
appeared as women dressed in gaily-coloured garments, and 
wore masks of a ridiculous type, with long noses and other 
exaggerations. The only resemblance to Clouds was in the 
colours of the dresses*. Probably in other similar cases the 
personification was carried out in the same rough-and-ready 
manner. Another class of choruses was composed of various 

' Sec the list of titles of comedies in roU avavmaroii (iriQffi€y; Thesm. 6^6 

Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Grace, p. twv $' Ifiariajv dvoHvaas. 

269 foil. ^ Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 343. 

''^ Arist Acharn. 627 d\K' drroivyrts * Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 289. 
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kinds of animals. We have the Birds and Wasps of Aristo- 
phanes ; and we hear of other poets introducing Goats, Frogs, 
Vultures, Storks, Ants, Fishes, Bees, Nightingales, and so on. 
Choruses of this kind appear to have been a favourite institution 
among the Athenians, quite apart from the drama. A theory 
has been propounded that they were survivals of an old therio- 
morphic form of worship, and that they were the original source 
of the comic chorus'. As for their connexion with a primitive 
type of religion, this is a speculative subject with which we have 
no concern. But the notion that they were the prototype of the 
comic chorus seems to be entirely unsupported by evidence. 
This chorus consisted originally of the 'comus,* or band of 
revellers, who led the phallic processions in honour of Dionysus ; 
and there is no reason to suppose that these revellers were 
dressed otherwise than as men. The varied character of 
the later chorus was due to the fancy and imagination of the 
Attic poets, who introduced all kinds of eccentric beings upon 
the stage, and among them choruses of animals. These latter, 
however, were only a small proportion of the whole, and it seems 
hardly justifiable to choose them out from the rest as specially 
connected with the origin of comedy. As regards the costume 
of these animal choruses, it would be highly interesting to 
know how it was managed. There are five vase-paintings of 
the early fiflh century which depict such choruses dancing 
to the accompaniment of a flute-player ; though it is doubtful 
whether in any case the performance is of a dramatic kind. 
One of these choruses consists of men disguised as horses, 
with knights riding on their shoulders; and it has been 
suggested that the chorus of Knights in Aristophanes was 
represented in this way*. But the idea seems impracticable. 
Two others depict men riding on ostriches or on dolphins'. 
In these pictures, however, the whole conception is far too 
fanciful and unreal to throw any light on the question of the 

* Poppelreuter, De Comoed. Atticae ' So Poppelreoter, 1. c. pp. 9-1 1. 

Primordiis, 1893, p. 15. Loeschcke, A copy of the vase is given on p. 8. 

Athen. Mittheil. 1894, p. 519. Cook, ' BuUettino Archeologico Napoli- 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1894, p. tano, Nuova Serie, v. tav. 7. 
165 foil. 
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costume actually used in the theatre. In another vase the 
dancers are tall figures, with heads like those of a cock, and 
bodies enveloped in long cloaks '. A dress of this kind mi^t 
have heen employed upon the stage ; but unfortunately the 
cloaks conceal so much of the dancer's person that the 
evidence of the vase is not very instructive. The best paint- 
ing for our present purpose is one which represents a chonis 
of birds, and which is here reproduced (Fig. 30)*. The 
costume is clearly delineated. The bodies of the choreutae 
are covered with a close-fitting dress, made in rough imitation 




of feathers. Two long ends hang down from each side of 
the waist, and a bunch of feathers is affixed to each knee. 
The arms are provided with wings. A row of upright feathers 
is attached to the crown of the head, and the mask is made 
with a long and pointed nose, su^estive of the beak of a bird. 
From this painting we may obtain a fairly clear idea of the 
manner in which animals were imitated in the Old Comedy. 
We see that there was none of the realism one meets with in 

' Journal of Hellenic Studies, ii. .Socitly, from the Jonmal of Hclleni.; 

pUte xiv A. Studies, ii, pla(« liv B. See Mr. Cecil 

' The illuitralion is laken, by pet- amith's interening article on the sob- 
mission of the Couiicil of Ihe Hellenic jecl. 
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a modern pantomime. The imitation was only carried so far 
as to be generally suggestive of the animal intended. The 
body and legs were left unfettered, to allow of free movement 
in the dance. At the same time, to judge from the specimen 
before us, the costumes seem to have been designed with a 
great deal of spirit and humour, and to have been extremely 
well adapted to the purpose for which they were intended. 

§ 4. Arrangement of the Chorus, 

Except on rare occasions the dramatic choruses were drawn 
up in formations of military regularity, both on their first 
entrance, and during the progress of the play. They presented 
a perfectly symmetrical appearance in the orchestra. In this 
respect they offer a contrast to the choruses in a modern opera, 
and to the crowds which are introduced upon the modern stage. 
As a rule no attempt was made to imitate the fluctuating move- 
ments and haphazard grouping of an ordinary crowd. The 
chorus marched into the orchestra, and took up its position 
before the stage, with the regularity and precision of a body of 
soldiers. In all dramatic choruses — tragic, comic, and satyric — 
the rectangular formation was invariably adopted, as opposed to 
the circular arrangement of the dithyrambic choruses*. This 
quadrangular formation was probably of Doric origin ^ Every 
dramatic chorus, when drawn up in this way, consisted of a 
certain number of ' ranks,' and a certain number of ' files.' For 
instance, the tragic chorus, with its fifteen members, contained 
five ranks of three men each, and three files of five men each. 
Similarly the comic chorus, which was composed of twenty-four 
persons, contained six ranks of four men each, and four files 
of six men each. According to the Attic phraseology a chorus 
was said to be drawn up ' by ranks ' when the different members 
of the same rank stood one behind the other. It was said to be 
drawn up ' by files ' when the members of the same file were 

* Tietzcs, Prolcgom. ad Lycophr. Eekk. Anecd. p. 746 ; Et. Mag. v. t/hx- 

p. 254 M, Tpayiicwf 8i xai aarvfuieSlnf y^hia ; vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. 

KoX KotfUKwv woirjrvy KOivbv /aIp rd de Com. p. 36). 
TfTpay^yck's ix^iy IffrafAtrov r^ xop6vi ' Athen. p. 181 C. 
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one behind the other. Accordingly, when a tragic chorus was 
drawn up 'by ranks/ the men stood five abreast and three 
deep. When it was drawn up 'by files/ they ^ood three 
abreast and five deep. The same regulations applied to the 
comic chorus. It might be arranged 'by ranks/ with the men 
six abreast and four deep; or 'by files/ with the men four 
abreast and six deep '. The arrangements throughout were of 
this military character. In fact the training of a choreutes was 
considered by many of the ancient writers to be an excellent 
preparation for warlike service ^ 

In the great majority of cases the chorus was supposed to 
consist of persons from the neighbourhood, and therefore entered 
the orchestra by the western passage. Their right side was 
towards the stage, and their left side towards the spectators. 
As a consequence, the left side of the chorus was much the 
most conspicuous and important, and the best-trained choreutae 
were placed there '. The tragic chorus might enter five abreast 
and three deep, or three abreast and five deep, according as 
the formation was by ranks or by files. As a matter of fact the 
arrangement by files was the one almost invariably adopted. 
There are several technical terms in connexion with the tragic 
chorus, and they all refer to a chorus which is supposed to 
be entering from the western side, and to be drawn up three 
abreast and five deep. An oblong formation of this kind would 
evidently be more convenient in the narrow side-entrances, and 
would present a broader surface to the spectators and to the 
stage. A diagram is here inserted, representing a tragic chorus 
entering three abreast from the western parodos. It will enable 
the reader to follow the various technical phrases with less 



' Poll. iv. 1 08, 109 Krd rpayiKov fxlv 
Xopov C*^y^ v4vTf ^K rpiwv Kai aroixoi 
rptts (K irtvTC vfVTfKoidfKa yap ^aap 
u xopos. xal Karat rpui fikv flai^taaVy 
tl Kard. ^vyd ylyoiro 1^ vapo?hs' tl 9i 
Karai <tto/xov9, dvcL vivn €la^€(rau , . . 
6 a KoufitKds xopos rirrapfs Kni ukogi¥ 
riaav ol x^P'^ro/, ^^^7^ ?£> tKaarvv l\ 
^vybv ix TiTjapruVy (rT<Hxoi Si rirrapti, 
t( dpbpas €x^y ixaoTos aroixos. 



' Athen. p. 628 F. 

' Schol. Aristid. iii. p. 535 Dindf. 
Bt€ (luT^fuav ol x^P^*" «^7(Vs 0abi^ovr(s 
iwotovyro roifs v^ivovs koI tlx^*' "^"^^^ 
Ofarcis iv dptartp^ ahrStv koX ol wpSrroi 
Tov x^P^^ &pi(JTtpbv aroixov, p. 536 
Tovs GUI' KaXovi rSiv x^^^^^ tTorrov 
tldi^tVTts Iv Toii Twv iavrSfv dpcarffoTr, 
iva €vpf$ctf(ri vpbi rw h^fiov Spafrrti, 
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difficulty. When drawn up in this way the tragic ehorus con- 
sisted of three files parallel to one another. As already stated, 
the first file was the most important, because it was nearest to 
the spectators. The members of this file were called 'aristero- 
statae/ or 'men on the left/ and consisted of the handsomest 
and most skilful of the choreutae. The middle file was the 
least important of the three, as it was most out of sight of the 
spectators. The worst choreutae were placed in this file, and 
were called ' laurostatae,' or ' men in the passage.* The third 
file was the one nearest to the stage. Occasionally, if the 
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chorus wheeled completely round, it came in full view of the 
spectators. It was therefore of more importance than the middle 
file, and a better class of choreutae were placed in it. They 
were called the ' dexiostatae,' or ' men on the rights* In addition 
to the above technical terms there were also special names for 

^ Poll, iu 161 rdxa tk kcH 6 d^ptcr^po- iiicois (vyol , , . fiij BtcapovfAtvot, The 

ordTfjs iw X^P¥ vpoff^Kot iiy ry d^oTfpf , VvoK6\mov rwxopov, defined by Hesych. 

&s 6 Sf^uHTrdTiji r$ 2c^4$. Phot. v. as r^r ardatws x^P^ ^ drtfUH, pro- 

\avp6aTaTai' fiiaw rov x^P^^' oloytl bably included the whole file of lauro- 

y^p kv artvont^ dffiv' ^av\&T€poi tk statae, though some scholars confine it 

oSrcM. Hesych. Kavpiorarai' ol ir rots to nos. 7, 8, and 9. 
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the six men who composed the front and hindmost ranks— 
nos. I, 6, II, 5, lo, and 15 in the diagram. They were styled 
* kraspeditae/ or * fringe-men ^' Finally, the three files had 
different names, according to their relative proximity to the 
spectators. The members of the left file were called * front-line 
men ' ; the members of the middle and right-hand files were 
called 'second-line men' and 'third-line men* respectively*. 

The first or left file, as already pointed out, was much the 
most important, because the members of it were in full view 
of the audience. The central position, no. 3 in the diagnun, 
was occupied by the coryphaeus, or leader of the chonis*. 
The post of the leader was an extremely arduous one. While 
the dialogue was in progress, he had to carry on conversations 
with the actors upon the stage. During the choral odes he had 
to give the note to the choreutae, and superintend the dances 
and manoeuvres. At the same time his own dancing and 
mimetic gestures were supposed to be a conspicuous feature 
in the performance. It is plain, therefore, that his position 
must have been a difficult one to fill. Demosthenes, speaking 
of dithyrambic choruses, says that the loss of the coryphaeus 
means the ruin of the chorus ; and this must have been still 
more the case in a dramatic performance*. On the other 
hand the possession of a skilful leader would contribute very 
largely to the success of the chorus and of the drama. The 
choreutae on each side of the leader, nos. 2 and 4 in the 
diagram, were called his 'parastatae/ or 'assistants,' and were 
next in importance to the leader himself. The two choreutae 



^ Plut. Conv. p. 678 D &(rv€p x^P^^y 
ToC avfxnoaiov Toy Kpaant^TTjv rq/ Kopv~ 
<pcdq} avvfjKoov €xovtos. The Kpaffirf- 
Siroi were also caUed \f/i\ui; cp. Suid. 
V. ift\€vs' iv ajcpov xo/)ov laramtvos : 
Hesych. v. \f/i\ur ol vararot x^P*^' 
ovr€s. 

^ Hesych. v. dpiarfpoaTdrrjs' 6 npojTO- 
(JTarrji rod x^po^' Poll. iv. io6 Sc^io- 
ardrrjSf dpnTTtpoaTaTrjij Ztintpoardr-q^y 

TpiTOCTaTrjS. 

* Phot. V. TpiTos dpianpov' iv tois 
rpayitcoti Xopoii rptSfy 6vt(uv aroixojv 



Kol v4yr§ ivyStv, o fi«v dpt<rTt/>us wpiis rf 
$(dTp<f> ^Vy 6 a Senior vp6s T^ wpoamp^iof. 
<TW(0aiv€¥ ovy rov ftiaov rov ipiartpov 
aroixov rrj¥ iyTiftoTciTTjw /cai r^v olov 
Tov ttporrodTiiTov X^P^^ l»"^x**'' '"^ 
ardffiv. The coryphaeus was also called 
Xopvy^^ Athen. p. 633 A, x<*P°y^^ Pin*- 
Apophth. Lac. p. 219 £, ^€ftwy and 
ijy€fjujiy Kopwpatm Dem. Meid. $ 60, 
Xopocrdrijs Hesych., X'^P^^^'"'^ Ael. 
Hist. An. xi. 1, x^'/wo^'^ Xen. Ages, 
ii. 17. 
* Dem. Meid. § 60. 
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on the outside, nos. i and 5 in the diagram, were called the 
' third men '.' As already remarked, the coryphaeus, together 
with the other four members of the left file, constituted the 
pick of the whole chorus. 

Concerning the formation in which the comic chorus entered 
the orchestra there is not much information. Like the tragic 
chorus, it might enter either by ranks or by files ; that is to 
say, it might come in six abreast and four deep, or four 
abreast and six deep. There can be no doubt that the oblong 
formation of four abreast and six deep was the one usually 
adopted. It would be more suitable from every point of view. 
Both the tragic and the comic choruses were probably pre- 
ceded into the orchestra by the flute-player ', On certain rare 
occasions the formal entrance in a rectangular body was dis- 
pensed with, and an irregular mode of entrance was adopted, 
in order to produce a dramatic effect. The best example is in 
the Eumenides of Aeschylus. When the Furies made their 
second appearance, they came rushing into the orchestra one 
by one, in hot pursuit of Orestes, and created a profound 
sensation by their movements and appearance'. There is 
another instance in the Birds of Aristophanes. The birds 
begin by entering one by one. The flamingo comes first, and 
its appearance is criticised by the actors upon the stage. The 
cock follows, and is similarly criticised. Then comes the 
hoopoe, and after it the glutton-bird. These, as we have 
seen, were probably musicians. Finally the chorus of twenty- 
four birds come fluttering in together, so as to block up the 
side-entrances*. In the Lysistrata the chorus is divided into 
two halves, one consisting of men, the other of women. The 
chorus of men enters first ; the chorus of women follows after 
an interval *. But instances of this kind were very rare and 

' Aiistot. Met. iv. 1 1 ratha V Itrrlif * Arist. Av. 268-396. 

t9a wp6s rt tv Citptaiilvov iiiarrjicf leard ' Arist. Lysist. 254, 319. In the 

T^ \6yoVy otov vapaffrdnjs rpiTOffT&Tov Ecclesiaznsae the chorns probably en- 

wpirfpoy, leal irapovi^n; yrfTrir iv$a fjikv tered together at 1. 285. The extra 

ydp 6 Kopwpcuoiy ivOa ik if fiiffrj &pxi' women in the first scene were not mem- 

* See above, p 304. bars of the chorus, but wapaxofnjyrf- 

* Poll iv. 109 ; Vit Aesch. p. 4 Dindf. /lara. 
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exceptional. Usually the chorus entered in a rectangular body, 
with the precision of a troop of soldiers. 

In most cases the entrance of the chorus took place at the 
conclusion of the 'prologue/ or introductory scene upon the 
stage; and the march in was accompanied by a chant, which 
was called the 'parodos/ or entrance song*. However, in 
a considerable number of plays there was no parodos at all, 
but the chorus entered the orchestra in silence, while the first 
act of the drama was in progress, and then commenced a 
musical dialogue with the actors upon the stage. Instances 
of this mode of entrance are to be found in such tragedies as 
the Electra of Sophocles and the Orestes of Euripides*. In 
the vast majority of Greek plays the entrance of the chorus 
was managed in one or other of the two ways just specified. 
Either the chorus came in at the termination of the prologue, 
chanting the parodos; or else the parodos was omitted, and 
the chorus entered in silence, and then proceeded to sing a 
musical duet with the actors. A few plays are exceptional, 
and do not conform to either of these two conventional types. 
Occasionally, for instance, there is no prologue, and the play 
begins with the parodos, as in the Supplices and Persae of 
Aeschylus. This was no doubt the old-fashioned mode of 
commencement, derived from the times when the drama was 
still entirely lyrical. Then again, in the Eumenides the 
parodos is sung on the second entrance of the Furies, after 
their arrival at Athens. In the Supplices of Euripides the 
chorus are seen kneeling upon the stage in supplication when 
the play commences. There they remain in silence during the 
performance of the prologue, and then proceed to sing an ode, 
in place of the usual parodos, from their position on the stage. 



^ Arg. Aesch. Pers. rStv h^ xopSjv rd 
lii¥ ian vapodiKd, a;s ot( A^7(t di' ^k 
alriav vapfartVy ats to " Tvpiov oJdfia 
AtiroCero," Schol. Eur. Phoen. ir&pohos 
fi loTiv <fj^ x^P^^ /3a8/^ovros (fiofxivrj 
Bfxa Tji (la6d<ff, ws t6 " Xiya alya ktrrrdy 
rx»*o$ dp^vXrjs Ti$tT€.'* Aristot. Poet. c. 1 2 
defines the parodos as ^ vpwrrj Xc^is 
okov xopo^' He thus extends the mean- 



ing of the word so as to include, not 
only entrance-songs in the proper sense, 
but also those cases where the chorus 
enter in silence, and sing their odes 
later on. 

' Other examples are the Prom. 
Vinct. of Aeschylus ; the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles; the Medea, Heracleidae, 
Troades, and Electra of Euripides. 
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In the Clouds it appears that the chorus chant the first two 
odes behind the scenes, and then enter the orchestra silently. 
The Rhesus commences with a dialogue in anapaests between 
Hector and the chorus. 

The next point to be considered is the position taken up by 
the chorus after entering the orchestra. On most occasions, 
as already stated, the chorus came in by the western side, 
drawn up in rectangular formation, with the stage on its right 
hand and the spectators on its left. It advanced half way 
into the orchestra, then came to a halt, and each member of 
the chorus turned round to the right, so as to face the stage. 
By this manoeuvre the whole chorus was made to look towards 
the stage, and the arrangement by files was converted into 
one by ranks. For instance, the tragic chorus, which had 
entered three abreast and five deep, now stood before the stage 
five abreast and three deep. The coryphaeus and principal 
choreutae stood in the back line, and retained their position 
nearest to the spectators, and furthest away from the stage. 
This position they kept throughout the performance'. In a 
similar manner the comic chorus, after entering the orchestra 
four abreast and six deep, would halt in front of the stage, go 
through the manoeuvre just described, and convert itself into 
a body standing six abreast and four deep. There is no informa- 
tion as to the position of the coryphaeus in the comic chorus. But 
there can be no doubt that, like the tra^c coryphaeus, he stood 
in the back row, as near as possible to the spectators. 

While the actors were upon the stage, and the dialogue was 
in progress, the chorus continued to stand with their backs 
towards the spectators, and their faces towards the stage, 

^ Miiller (die griech. Biihnen. p. 214), seems most improbable that care should 

following Hermann (Opusc. vi. a, p. have been taken, during the entrance 

144), supposes the whole chorus to have . into the orchestra, to place the cory- 

wheeled completely round, so that the phaeus and best choreutae in the line 

left file came to be nearest to the stage. most conspicuous to the spectators, but 

He thinks it more natural for the cory- that throughout the rest of the perform- 

phaeus to have been immediately in ance they should have been stationed in 

front of the stage, where he would be ft position where the majority of the 

in a position to converse with the actors. spectators would hardly have been able 

But he could do so equally well from to see them, 
the centre of the back row. And it 

Z 2 
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SO as to follow the course of the action *. This was their 
normal position during the play, and, although it may seem 
strange to our modern ideas, it was a necessary consequence 
of the peculiar circumstances under which the Greek drama 
was developed. When the stage was empty, the pauses 
between the acts were filled up by the choral odes called 
stasima. There is no reliable information as to the position 
and movements of the chorus during the performance of 
the stasima. As the singing was accompanied by dancing, the 
choreutae must have been moving to and fro. But in the 
absence of evidence it seems useless to venture on conjectures 
as to the exact nature of the evolutions. One thing may be 
regarded as certain, that during the performance of the stasima 
the chorus did not continue to face towards the empty stage, 
and turn their backs upon the audience. Such a position 
would have been quite unnatural and unmeaning. In the 
Old Comedy there was a peculiar sort of interlude called 
the parabasis, which came during a pause in the action, and 
consisted of a series of lyrics and addresses, delivered by 
the chorus, and dealing with ordinary topics of the day. 
While reciting the first part of the parabasis the chorus 
wheeled completely round so as to face the spectators. Hence 
the name 'parabasis,' which means 'a turning aside.' The 
latter part was antistrophical in form, and during its delivery 
the chorus separated into two divisions, which stood facing one 
another. The different portions of the parabasis were then 
given by each division in turn^ 



* Anon, de Com. (Dindf. Prolegom. 
de Com. p. 29) ; Vit. Aristoph. (ibid. p. 
36) ; Schol. Arist. Equit. 505. 

=* Schol. Arist. Equit. 505, Pax 733. 
As to the formation during the latter 
part of the parabasis, it is almost cer- 
tain that the chorus was then divided 
into iiiux^p^a. Two MSS. assign the 
strophe and antistrophe to ^fuxopia in 
Nubes 563, 595, Vespae 1060, 1091, 
Aves 737, 769, and the cpirrhema and 
antepirrhema in Kanae 686, 717. See 
Amoldt, die Chorpartieen bei Aristoph. 



p. 1 80 ff. That the half-chomses stood 
facing one another seems to be indicated 
by Hephaest. 14, p. 131 iirn 5^ tis Iv 
rais KWfKft^ais koI 1) MoXovfiivij irapa- 
fiaaiSf k'n€i^y €la€\$6pr€s €ls rd Biarpov 
/cai dyrtiTpScanroy iXX-^kois crcurrts o| 
Xop€VTal jtapi^cuvov : Anon, de Comoed. 
(^Diibner, Prolegom. de Com. p. xx) 
&vt\d6vT0jy h\ tSjv inroxpiTan^ wpds dfup6- 
rtpa rd f^tprj rod 6fifiov bpStv ix rtrpa' 
fiirpov Sutal^ arlxovs dvamuaTOvs l(p9iy' 
yfTo, /cat TovTO iicaKttTo arpwp^. 
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Sometimes, though not often, in the course of a play the 
chorus left the orchestra for a short period, and made a second 
entrance later on *. The instances of the practice which occur 
in the Eumenides and the Ajax were necessitated by the 
change of scene in those plays*. There is another example 
in the Helena of Euripides. Helen and the chorus retire 
into the palace, to enquire about the fate of Menelaus from 
Theonoe. In their absence Menelaus enters the stage, and 
recounts his adventures to the audience. Then Helen and 
the chorus return, and the recognition gradually takes place '. 
Similar temporary departures of the chorus are to be found 
in the Alcestis and the Ecclesiazusae ; but they seem to have 
been of very rare occurrence*. At the end of the play the 
chorus retired by the passage from which it had entered, and 
was preceded by the flute-player*. In the Seven against 
Thebes the chorus leave the orchestra in two divisions, one 
following the body of Polyneices, the other that of Eteocles. 
But in most cases they probably marched out in the same 
rectangular formation in which they had entered. 

§ 5. The Delivery of the Choral Part, 

As regards the delivery of the words, the chorus, like the 
actors, was not confined to one manner only, but used song, 
speech, and recitative by turns, according to the varying 
character of the metre. The lyrical portions of the drama 
were almost invariably sung. The ordinary iambic trimeters 
were spoken. The systems of anapaestic dimeters, and the 
iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic tetrameters were delivered in 
recitative to the accompaniment of the flute*. A question now 
arises, which is of great interest and importance in connexion 
with the choral part of the performance. It is obvious to any 
reader of a Greek play that many of the speeches and songs 
assigned to the chorus were not intended to be delivered by 

* Poll. iv. 108. The temporary depar- ' Eur. HeL 327 foil, 

ture was called iMr^araais, the retnm * Ear. Ale. 746 ; Arist. Eccles. 310. 

Ivivtipodoff. * Schol. Arist. Vesp. 580. 

' Aesch. Earn. 235 ; Soph. Ajax 815. * See chap. v. p. 299 foil. 
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the whole of the chorus, but by individual members. This 
fact is patent to every one. But when any attempt is made 
to settle the exact character of the distribution the greatest 
diversity of opinion prevails. The question as to the parts 
which were delivered by the whole chorus, and the parts which 
were delivered by sections or individuals, is one of the most 
intricate which the Greek drama presents. Unfortunately the 
ancient writers supply hardly any information upon the subject 
The whole matter has been discussed and investigated in recent 
years with the greatest diligence, and attempts have been made 
to portion out the choral odes between different members 
and sections of the chorus on the strength of indications sup- 
plied by the metre, or by the sense of the words*. But it 
is plain that inferences based on evidence of this kind must 
be very uncertain in character. As a matter of fact different 
investigators have arrived at the most contradictory conclu- 
sions. It is impossible therefore to regard their suggestions 
otherwise than in the light of interesting conjectures. Th^ 
have no claim to absolute acceptance. Hence in the present 
state of our knowledge any detailed account of the matter is 
out of the question. It will be necessary to be content with 
certain general conclusions, which are based on actual evi- 
dence, or are so plausible in themselves as to be very widely 
accepted. 

First, then, as to the part taken by the chorus as a whole. 
In ordinary circumstances the parodos and the stasima appear 
to have been sung by the whole chorus together. The parodos, 
as already explained, was the song of the chorus on its first 
entrance. The stasima were the long and important odes 
inserted between the successive divisions of the play, in order 
to fill up the pauses in the action. It is natural in itself to 

* See especially Arnoldt, Die Chor- 1877), De choro Persarum (Halle 

partieen bei Aristophanes (Leipzig 1878), Der Chor in den Sieben dcs 

1873), Die chorische Technik des Euri- Aeschylos (Halle 1882); Hense, Der 

pides (Halle 1878), Der Chor im Aga- Chor d«s Sophokles (Berlin 1877), 

memnon dcs Aeschylos (Halle 1881) ; Ueber die Vortragsweisc Soph. Stasima 

Christ, Theilung des Chore im attischen (Rhein. Museum, xxxii) ; Zielinski, Die 

Drama (Miinchen 1877); Muff, Die Gliederung der altaltischen Komodic 

chorische Technik des Sophokles (Halle (Leipzig 1885). 
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suppose that these portions should have been sung by the 
whole chorus, and the supposition is borne out by the state- 
ments of Aristotle \ Sometimes there were exceptions. For 
example, the chorus in the Alcestis, on its first entrance, is 
divided into two half-choruses, which sing successive passages 
of the parodos alternately. In the Ion the parodos is ob- 
viously sung by subdivisions or by individuals, and not by the 
whole chorus. In the Frogs a long speech by the coryphaeus 
is inserted in the middle of the parodos. In the Lysistrata the 
chorus is divided throughout the play into two half-choruses, 
one of men, the other of women*. But in the majority of cases 
the parodos and the stasima were given by the whole body of 
the chorus. Not infrequently, in the middle of the dialogue, 
small odes were inserted which resembled stasima in their 
general character, but differed from them in point of brevity, 
and from the fact that they came in the course of the dialogue, 
and not during a pause in the action. They were often songs 
of triumph or exultation, occasioned by sudden developments 
in the plot ; and were accompanied by a lively dance '. These 
short odes were no doubt sung by the whole chorus, in the 
same manner as the stasima. It has been suggested that the 
strophes and antistrophes in the stasima were delivered by 
half-choruses in succession, and that the epode was given by 
the whole chorus. But there is no real evidence in support 
of this hypothesis, and epodes are only rarely to be met with 
in dramatic choruses. 



* In Poet. c. I a he defines the mi/iodor 
as ii wp^jTff \i(ts i\w x^f^^* int^P^yinfiT 
that other odes were also sung by 
the whole chorus. If so, the ardatfuif 
which were hr the most important of 
the other odes, most have been so sang. 
"Whether the expression 5Ao x^^P^*^ f^^Vt 
applied to the ardaifiaj means ' song by 
the whole chorus,* or merely 'unbroken,* 
as opposed to the M6fifMt, is uncertain. 

' Schol. Eur. Ale. 79 *« y*p6vrcaif 
^tpaiw 6 Xop6s^ UcupHrai Z\ els dvo 
ijfuxopici. That the anapaests in Ranae 
354-371, which come in the middle of 
the parodos, were spoken by the cory- 



phaeus is proved by the concluding 
lines (v/icff 8' Aytytiprrt /loXv^y «.t.A.), 
in which the rest of the chorus is com- 
manded to begin. 

* When these short odes were of a 
lively character, they were apparently 
called {nropxfl/uiTa by the grammarians, 
and regarded as a separate class. But 
even stasima might be composed in the 
hyporchematic style. It seems better, 
therefore, to regard vw6pxft*ii as a term 
applicable, not to short lyrics only, but 
to any lyrics of a lively and dance-like 
metre. See the Tragic Drama of the 
Greeks, pp. 357, 359. 
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In the second place some of the words assigned to the 
chorus were actually delivered by the coryphaeus. There is 
no direct testimony to this effect, but the matter hardly admits 
of doubt. On a great many occasions the chorus drops the 
tone of lyrical exaltation, and converses with the persons on 
the stage in an easy and familiar manner. It plays the part 
of an ordinary actor. In all such cases it is evident that the 
chorus must have been represented by the coryphaeus alone. 
The dialogues between the actors and the corjrphaeus were a 
peculiar and distinctive feature of the old Greek drama. They 
were, in fact, a direct survival from the early period, when 
there was only a single actor upon the stage, and when the 
dramatic element in a play was necessarily confined to con- 
versations between the actor and the chorus. In addition to 
the dialogues just mentioned, there are several other portions 
of the chorus which may be assigned to the coryphaeus with 
a fair amount of certainty. Such are the anapaests with which 
the approach of a new personage is announced at the end of 
a choral ode in tragedy. These anapaests, being delivered in 
recitative, would make a gentle transition from the song of the 
chorus to the speech of the actors. Then again, it is probable 
that in comedy all the anapaestic tetrameters were spoken by 
the coryphaeus, including the speech to the people at the com- 
mencement of the parabasis, and speeches such as that which 
is inserted in the parodos of the Frogs \ In comedy also the 
coryphaeus had frequently to address words of exhortation 
and remonstrance to the rest of the chorus '. As regards the 
anapaests at the beginning and the end of a play, the question 
is far more doubtful It was the old fashion in traged3' for 
the entrance song of the chorus to commence with a series of 
anapaests. The custom is retained in the Persae, Supplices, 
and Agamemnon of Aeschylus, and the Ajax of Sophocles. 
Most Greek plays also conclude with a few anapaests. It has 
been suggested that the verses in each case were delivered by 
the coryphaeus alone ; but the suggestion is hardly a plausible 

* See the previous page. 

* L.g. Arisl. Ran. 382, Vesp. 15 16, Thesraoph. 655, &c. 
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one. If chanted in combination by the whole body of the 
chorus they would make its entrance and departure much 
more impressive. It need hardly be remarked that, when the 
chorus was divided into half-chomses/^hctrpart generally taken 
by the cor3rphaeus was in this cais^'i^dKn by the leaders of 
the two halves. For example, throughout the Lysistrata the 
chorus of men and the chorus of women were represented 
in the dialogue by their respective leaders. In the Seven 
against Thebes the concluding anapaests would be spoken by 
the leaders of the hemichoria. It is also highly probable that 
the two sets of trochaic tetrameters, which come at the end 
of the parabasis, were recited, not by the half choruses, but by 
their leaders. 

Thirdly, certain portions of the chorus were occasionally 
spoken or sung by individual choreutae. The best known 
example is in the Agamemnon, during the murder of the king, 
when the chorus stands outside the palace, debating helplessly 
as to what it ought to do, and each of the old men pronounces 
his opinion in turn. There is another instance in the lyrical 
ode at the commencement of the Eumenides. The Furies wake 
up, find that Orestes is gone, and reproach Apollo in a series 
of brief, detached sentences, each being sung by one member of 
the chorus *. The above examples admit of no doubt. Whether 
the practice was a common one, and whether the choral parts 
were frequently distributed among individual choreutae, is a 
matter of great uncertainty. It is manifestly unsafe to infer 
that it was done in all cases where the choral passage is full 
of mutual exhortations and addresses, and the language is 
broken up into disconnected sentences. For example, in the 
parodoi in Aristophanes the members of the chorus often 
address one another by name, and exhort one another to 
greater activity. But it does not therefore follow, as has been 

^ Aesch. Agam. 1344 ff., £nm. in citing the passage in the Lysistrata, 

140 ff., Schol. ad loc. iafaarifcti airr^s 727-780, as an example of the delivery 

ohic dffpoatSy fufxo^fttros ifuparncws ripf of words by individual chorentae. The 

dX^^ciav, dXX' iytiptrai ris wpinrj, &ar€ three women who take part in the 

ft^ 6Bp6cas Tov x^P^* f9iy^aa$<u. Miiller dialogue are not members of the chorus, 

(Griech. BUhnenalt. p. 218) is mistaken but performers upon the stage. 
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supposed, that these passages were delivered in portions by 
individuals. A chorus might be perfectly well chanted by the 
whole body, though written in vivid and dramatic style*. It 
is hardly safe therefore to distribute choral passages among 
individual choreutae except on very strong evidence. The 
extent to which the practice prevailed in the ancient drama 
must be regarded as an open question. 

Fourthly, the division into half-choruses was not infrequent *. 
It might be done in two ways. In the first place the chorus 
throughout the whole play might be composed of two separate 
divisions, differing from one another in point of age, sex, or 
position. The chorus in the Lysistrata, consisting of one body 
of men, and one body of women, is an example. In the second 
place the chorus might be divided temporarily into half- 
choruses, either because of the special requirements of the 
play, or merely for purposes of singing and recitation. There 
are several certain examples in tragedy. In the Ajax of So- 
phocles the sailors hasten off, some to the east and some to the 
west, in search of Ajax. They return after a time from opposite 
sides of the orchestra, bringing word that they have not found 
him. In the Orestes, while Helen is being attacked within 
the palace, Electra keeps watch outside, and posts the chorus 
in two divisions at each end of the orchestra, to guard against 
surprise \ The examples in the Alcestis and the Seven against 
Thebes have already been referred to. In comedy the practice 
was not at all uncommon, if the testimony of certain manuscripts 
is to be accepted. Various choral passages in the comedies of 
Aristophanes are distributed between half-choruses, including 



' Cp. the sensible remarks of the 
Schol. on Arist. Ran. 375 IvnvBtv 'Api- 
arapxoi \mtv6ri<Tt fi^ o\ov rov \opov 
thai TcL vparra' rovro ii ovk d^idmarov. 
voWoKH ycip dWrfkoii ovtoj irapaKfKtv- 
ovTcu ol vtpi rdy \op6v, 

'* Poll. iv. 107 Kol ijiuxSpiov tk KOX 
liXopia Koi dvTixopui, iotKt hi ravrbv 
(Ivai TavTi TcL rpia dydfjuxra' dndray ydp 

tf-dyna KdKurai dtxopia, Uartpa hi ^ 



fjioipa ^fitxopiov, A 5' dyjij^hovaiy J Aynx^ 
pia. The Schol. on Arist. Eqnit. 589 has 
a curious note to the effect that, when the 
chorus was divided into two halves of 
different sex or age, the older or stronger 
half was always slightly more numerous. 
In a comic chorus there would be 13 
men to 11 women, 13 women to 11 
boys, and so on. 

'■* Soph. Ajax 866 ff. ; Eur. Orest. 
1258 ff. 
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the two odes at the end of the parabasis, and other lyrical 
pieces of an antistrophic character \ 

The general result then is as follows. The words assigned 
to the chorus were delivered, sometimes by the whole chorus, 
sometimes by half-choruses, sometimes by the coryphaeus, and 
sometimes by individual choreutae. Whether there were any 
further subdivisions is uncertain. A suggestion has been made 
that the divisions into ranks and files were utilised for musical 
purposes ; that in tragedy, for instance, successive passages were 
delivered in turns by ranks of three men, or files of five men ; 
and that the ranks and files of the comic chorus were used in 
the same manner. All this is pure conjecture. It may or may 
not have been the case ; but there is no evidence one way or 
the other. The portions of the choral part which were gener- 
ally given by the whole chorus were the parodoi, or entrance- 
songs, and the stasima, or odes during the pauses in the 
dialogue. The portions assigned to the coryphaeus were 
principally those in which the chorus abandoned its lyrical 
elevation of tone, and spoke like one of the actors upon 
the stage. The various lyrical passages which occur in the 
course of the actual dialogue have still to be accounted for. 
These consist chiefly of short odes not unlike stasima, or of 
musical duets between the actors and the chorus. The odes 
were probably sung by the whole chorus. As to the musical 
duets it is impossible to speak with certainty. Whether they 
were mostly given by the whole chorus, or by halves, or smaller 
subdivisions, or by individual choreutae, or by the coryphaeus, 
is a matter concerning which there is no trustworthy informa- 
tion *. Such indications as are supplied by varieties in metre, 
grammar, or subject, are too vague and uncertain to lead to 



' See Amoldt, Die Choxpartieen bei 
Aristophanes, p. i8off., where a list is 
given of the passages which are assigned 
to half-chomses by Rav. and Yen., e.g. 
Acham. 1150, ii6a, Nub. 563, 595, 
Vesp. 1060, 1091, Av. 737, 769, 1058, 
1088, Eccles. 390, 301, Tiiesmoph. 659, 
Lysist. 321. 



* Bergk's notion (Griech. Lit iii. p. 
131) that in Arist. Poet. c. 12 (/rocTd iilv 
dvdyrcay raSra, t6ta 8i rd dw6 rrjs aierjy^s 
Koi K6fifioi) ttta s * song by individuals 
or sections ' is clearly wrong. i6ta i- 
' not found in all plays/ and the word 
to be supplied with dvdyron^ is bpafidrojy, 
not x«P««'TWK. 
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any definite conclusion. Unless, therefore, further evidence of 
a distinct character is discovered, this particular question will 
have to be regarded as an unsettled problem. 

§ 6. The Dancing, 

In the ancient Greek drama, as in modern opera, the three 
sister arts of Music, Poetry, and Dancing, were all brought into 
requisition. But there was this difference — in the Greek drama 
the poetry was the principal feature of the performance ; the 
music and the dancing were subordinate. Moreover dancing 
was seldom introduced by itself as a mere spectacle ; it was 
mainly used in combination with singing, to interpret and add 
vividness to the words of the song. The music, the poetry, 
and the dancing were blended together into one harmonious 
whole, each part gaining an advantage by its combination with 
the other two. The dancing of the chorus is the subject which 
we have now to consider. It was an element of great impor- 
tance in the old Greek drama. Most, if not all, o f the ch oral 
songs were accompanied by dances of one sort or another. To 
the Greek mind there was an inseparable connexion between 
song and dance, and the notion of choral singing unaccompanied 
by dancing would have appeared strange and unusual. The 
two arts had grown and developed simultaneously, as ap|>ears 
from the fact that many of the technical terms in metrical 
phraseology referred originally to the movements of the dance. 
For instance, the smallest division of a verse was called a 
'foot.* A verse of two feet was styled a 'basis,' or 'stepping.* 
The words arsis and thesis, which denoted the varying stress 
of the voice in singing, originally referred to the raising up 
and placing down of the foot in marching and dancing. These 
terms show how closely the two arts of dancing and sing- 
ing were associated together in ancient Greece. A choreutes 
who was unable to accompany a song with expressive dance- 
movements was looked down upon as an inferior performer \ 
Dancing therefore, as might have been expected, played a 

Atnen. p. 628 E d di tis . . . rats ^/ScuV inirvyx^ycuy firfdlv \iyoi Kara t^v 
opxrjaiv, oCtos 5' ^v db6KtfiOi. 
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most important part in tragedy, comedy, and the satyric drama. 
It was held among the Greeks in the greatest estimation, and 
there was none of that feeling of degradation about it which was 
common among the Romans. A man might dance in public 
without any loss of dignity, provided the dance was of a graceful 
and becoming character. Sophocles himself, the great tragic 
poet and fellow general of Pericles, was not ashamed to appear 
in a dance in one of his own tragedies *. 

At the same time it should be remembered that dancing in 
ancient Greece was a very different thing from dancing in 
modern times. It included a great deal more. The word 
'dancing' in English necessarily implies movement with the 
feet. It would be impossible in English to say that a man was 
dancing, if he continued to stand in the same position. But in 
Greek dancing this was not necessarily the case. The word 
'orchesis,' which we translate as 'dancing,' had in reality a 
much wider meaning. Greek dancing originated, according to 
Plato, in the instinctive tendency of mankind to accompany 
speech and song with explanatory movements of the* body ', 
It was essentially a mimetic performance. It included, not 
only all such motions as are denoted by dancing in the 
modern sense of the word, but also every kind of g^esture and 
p ogstu^e by which various ob|ects and events can be repre- 
sented i n dumb show. Its principal luncllOll was> to interpret 
and illustrate the words of poetry. For this purpose nothing 
could be more important than appropriate gesticulation. 
Hence in Greek dancing the movements of the hands and 
arms played a larger part than the movements of the feet. 
The same was the case in Roman dancing also. A few 
quotations will illustrate this fact Telestes, the celebrated 
dancer employed by Aeschylus, was said to be able to 'depict 
events with his hands in the most skilful manner'.' Demetrius 
the Cynic, after witnessing the performance of a celebrated 
dancer, exclaimed that he 'spoke with his hands \' Ovid, in 

» Athen. p. 20 F. « Plat. Legg. 816 A. 

' Athen. p. 21 F Attpon rcuV X'/^ '"'^ Xcy^/icya Ztuantoiaaii, 
^ Lucian, de Salt. 63 rah xc/xr^^AaAciV. 
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his Art of Love, when advising a lover to show off his best 
qualities before his mistress, tells him to sing if he has a good 
voice, to dance 'if his arms are flexible \' The flourishes 
and gesticulations with which a professional carver cut up 
a hare were called 'dancing' by the ancients'. Quintilian, 
speaking of the gestures used in oratory, gravely says that there 
ought to be a considerable difference between the orator and 
the dancer ; that the gestures of the orator should represent 
the general sense of the words, rather than the particular 
objects mentioned '. The bare fact of his comparing an orator 
with a dancer is a proof of the vital difference between ancient 
and modern dancing, and the importance of mere gesticulation 
in the former. 

The purpose, then, of ancient dancing was to represent 
various objects and events by means of gestures, postures, 
and attitudes. In this kind of mimicry the nations of southern 
Europe are particularly skilful, as may be seen at the present 
day. The art was carried by the Greeks to the highest per- 
fection, and a good dancer was able to accompany a song with 
such expressive pantomime as to create a visible picture of 
the things described. Aristotle defines dancing as an imitation 
of ' actions, characters, and passions by means of postures and 
rhythmical movements*.* His language indicates very clearly 
the unlimited capabilities of Greek dancing. Its general 
character will be well exemplified by the following account 
from Plutarch's Symposiaca. Dancing, it is there stated, 
might be divided into Motions, Postures, and Indications. 
Motions were of the greatest use in depicting actions and 
passions. Postures were the attitudes in which each motion 
terminated. For example, a dancer might halt in such a pos- 
ture as to suggest Apollo, or Pan, or a Bacchante. Indications 

' Ovid, Ars Am. i. 595 'si vox est, sit gestus ad sensum magis quam ad 

canta ; si moUia brachia, salta.' verba accoinmodatus,* &c. 

* Juv. V. 120 *struclorem interea, ne * Arist. Poet. c. i koX yap ovtoi {ol 

qua indignatio desit, | saltantem spectes hpxriaraX) Zia ray ax'yMaTifo/i^i'cifl/ ^vO- 

et chironomunta volanli | cnltello.' puv fu/xovyrai /ecu ij$rj teat wdOi] ical 

' Quint. Inst. xi. 3. 89 ^ abesse enim vpa^us, 
plurimum a saltatore debet orator, ut 
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were not mimetic at all, but consisted in merely pointing 
out certain objects, such as the heaven, the earth, the by- 
standers. Dancing might be defined as poetry without words. 
The combination of poetry and dancing, of words and gestures, 
produced a perfect imitation*. In the above account from 
Plutarch we have a clear exposition of the Greek conception 
of dancing as the handmaid of poetry. Its function was to 
delineate and to emphasise the creations of the poet. This 
was the part which it played in the Greek drama. It is most 
important therefore, when speaking of dancing in connexion 
with the old dramatic performances, to remember the essential 
difference between the ancient and modern meaning of the 
words. 

Some few facts have been recorded concerning the history of 
dancing in connexion with the drama. In the earliest times it 
consisted mainly of movements with the feet. The use of the 
hands and arms in dancing, and the introduction of elaborate 
gesticulation, was a development due to a later period '. In 
the old-fashioned dramas of Thespis and his immediate suc- 
cessors dancing necessarily played a very important part. Both 
tragedy and comedy were at that time mainly lyrical, and the 
long choral odes were accompanied throughout by dances. 
The early dramatists, such as Thespis, Phrynichus, Pratinas, 
and Cratinus, were called ' dancers ' as well as poets, because 
one of their principal duties consisted in training their choruses 
in the art of dancing'. Phrjmichus, in an epigram of which 
two verses are still preserved, boasts of having discovered 
more figures in dancing than there are waves in a stormy 
sea*. The tragic dance of the sixth century, to judge from 
the specimens given by Philocleon at the end of the Wasps, 
was of a wild and lively character \ The tone of solemnity, 
by which it was afterwards distinguished, was due to the innova- 

* Plut Symp. 747 B fol. The three hyvitM&^oirro iv rdii dy&ai, 
divisions of dancing are tpopai, axif*'"'^* ' Athen. p. 3 a A. 

d€^€is. * Plut Symp, 73a F ffXHuara 8' Spw 

* Athen. p. 630 B wpimj 8i iCprjrat <ris roaa /juh rtdptv, Saa iyl iruvr^ 
4 wfpi robs v6das iciyrfffis rrjs Ihd rar /cCftara woiitrai xiliiaTi vb^ dXo^. 
X<(/M^. ol7^piraAaio2rovfv^8as/iaAAoy * Arist Vesp. 1474 ff. 
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tions of Aeschylus. It was probably in the time of Aeschjfloi 
that dancing in tragedy reached its highest pitch of exceUence. 
His long choruses gave ample opportunities for the display of 
the dancer's skill. Moreover, the training of the chorus was 
personally superintended by Aeschylus, and he is said to have 
himself invented a great number of postures and attitudes to 
be used in dancing \ Towards the end of the fifth centurj 
the art appears to have declined in significance, along wiA 
the general decrease in the importance of the chorus. It 
began to lose something of its mimetic character, Plato, the 
comic poet, who flourished at the end of the fifth centuiy, 
contrasts the mediocrity of the choral dancing in his day with 
the excellence of that of a former period. In old times, he says, 
a good dancer was a sight worth seeing ; but the choreutae of 
the present day stand in a row, like so many cripples, and ba^ 
out their songs, without any attempt at appropriate motions and 
gestures'. This deterioration was a necessary consequence 
of the tendency to thrust the chorus more and more into the 
background. 

The general character of the dancing in the Greek drama has 
already been described. As far as details are concerned our 
information is very defective, and only slight indications are 
to be obtained from the existing plays. It is probable that, 
when the parodoi commenced with a series of anapaests, the 
chorus only marched in, without dancing. But all parodoi 
written in lyrical metres were undoubtedly accompanied with 
a dance. The iambic and trochaic tetrameters, in which many 
of the parodoi in Aristophanes are written, seem to have been 
generally intended for choruses which entered running, and 
with an appearance of great haste ^. The stasima, or long 
choral odes between the acts, are said by many of the scholiasts 



* Athen. p. 21 E. Schol. ad loc. yiypavrcu 5i rd /lirpov 

* Athen. p. 628 E ^ar* ci ris dpxotr rpo-xaiKoVf irp6(r<f>opoy rfj rafv ^icMcorrcof 
tVf Otafi ^v vvy 8i dpwatv oMvy \ dAA* yfpovTojy (nrov5g. ravra 34 noi^at fUj$tt' 
wairtp dv6Tr\ijtcToi aTddrjv iarStrts upvoy- atv ol rSry Bpafi&TOfy woirfTcu tcoffutcoi xal 
TO*. TpaytKolf c«-€i8dv Spofuiiws tladywai rovt 

Anstoph. Acham. 204 rpJc was tvov, xopovs^ tya & \6yos avyrpixv '''^ 'fxv**'** 

2<<w/re, Kol rby 6ybpa wyOdyov k.t,\., Cp. Pax 301, 325, Plutus 257. 
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to have been unaccompanied by dancing, and to have been de- 
livered by the chorus standing perfectly still ^ The statement 
is no doubt an error, due to false etymology. The stasima, or 
'stationary songs/ were so called, not because the chorus stood 
still during their delivery, but because it remained all the time 
in the orchestra. They were therefore opposed to the parodoi, 
which were delivered while the chorus was coming in, and to 
the exodoi, which were delivered while it was going out*. That 
the stasima were accompanied by dancing is proved by several 
references to dancing which they contain '. A tradition has been 
preserved by one scholiast concerning the manoeuvres of the 
chorus in the stasima. It is said that during the strophe they 
moved to the right, during the antistrophe to the left; and 
that during the epode they remained standing in the same 
position as at first \ This description, however, has probably 
been applied to the drama by mistake. A manoeuvre of the 
kind mentioned, though suitable to the circular chorus of the 
dithyramb, would be out of place in the rectangular formations 
of the dramatic choruses. Also it is comparatively rare to find 
epodes in the stasima. As for the incidental odes, which occur 
in the middle of the dialogue, many of those were written in 
the lively hyporchematic style, to mark the joy of the chorus 
at an unexpected turn of fortune. Some of the regular stasima 
were of the same type *. The dances by which these odes were 
accompanied were extremely brisk and energetic, in tragedy as 
well as in comedy •. The exodoi, or concluding utterances of 
the chorus, were not usually attended with dancing, but were 
delivered in recitative as the chorus marched out. There is 



' Schol. Eur. Phoen. aoa ; Suidas v. 
ariaifiovy &c. 

' On the use of t^choi in this sense, 
see the Tragic Drama of the Greeks, 
P- 35^' 1*^c word was also applied to 
the whole of Uie conclndiiig scene of a 
tragedy. 

' Aesch. Eum. 307 S,y* 8^ X*/^*' 
&f^fAtv. Enr. Here. For. 761 wp6s 
XOpovt Tpaw6;fi€&a, Arist. Tbesmoph. 
953 ^pf^ X<^<< I «ov^ woaiy, &y U 
tcvKkw, I x*H^ avyamt x^^P*"" Other 



passages of the same kind are not 
infrequent. 

* Schol. Eur. Hec. 647 (p. a 1 1 Dindf.). 

* See above, p. 343, note 3. 

* The liveliness of these dances, even 
in tragedy, is proved by such expressions 
as the following: Soph. Ajax 693 I^/k^' 
ipcifTif wtptxop^ ^ dviwrSfica^, Enr. 
Orest. 1353 l^ l^ ^ai, ktvwov i^cipcrc, 
KTVTtov KcijL fio6y. £1. 859 $h h Xop6vy 
& (f^Xei, txyoif I in vtfip^ ovpiviott | 
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an exception in the Wasps and the Ecclesiazusae, which arc 
terminated by the chorus dancing out of the orchestra* But 
Aristophanes himself remarks that this was an innovation'. 
There is no reason to suppose that in tragedy the kommoi, 
or musical dialogues between actors and chorus, were unac- 
companied with dancing. But naturally, if this was the case, 
the dance would be of a quiet and sober kind, consisting more 
of appropriate gestures and motions than of dancing in the 
modern sense of the word. 

During a large part of every Greek play the chorus had 
nothing to say or sing, but merely stood watching the actors, 
and listening to the dialogue. It would be absurd to imagine 
that they remained stolid and indifferent during ail this period. 
Chorus and actors were supposed to form one harmonious 
group, and no doubt the chorus followed the events upon the 
stage with a keen appearance of interest, and expressed their 
sympathy with the different characters by every kind of gesture 
and by-play. Occasionally the long descriptive speeches deli- 
vered from the stage were accompanied with a mimetic dance 
on the part of the chorus '. The events described by the actor 
were represented in dumb show by the choreutae. In comedy 
it was a regular practice to introduce descriptive speeches of 
this sort, the metres used being iambic or anapaestic tetra- 
meters, which were especially suitable for dancing to. There 
is an example in the Clouds, where Strepsiades describes his 
quarrel with Pheidippides. The various phases of the quarrel 
were represented in dumb show by the chorus, keeping time 
with the recitative of the actor \ Again, we are told that 
Telestes, the dancer employed by Aeschylus, 'danced the 
Seven against Thebes' so successfully as to bring the 
various events before the very eyes of the spectators. The 
statement no doubt refers to the dumb show with which he 

* Arist. Vesp. 1536 rovro yUp ovStis ' Schol. Arist. Ran. 924 ij vpds rds 

jro) ndpos Zihpajctv, | upxovfitvov S<ttis fi^aus vndpxijf^i^' 

dwiiWa^fv Xop6v 7pvy<fidu>v^ Schol. ad ' Schol. Arist- Nub. 1355 ovrcyy 

loc. (laipxfTcu yctp d xopiis dpxovfxfvoif iktyov vpbs x^P^v Xiy^iv, ore rov Irro- 

oifdafius 6i ^iipx^^o*' Eccles. 1179 tcpiTov ^taTi$€^ivov r^v ^ijaiv, d x'^P^^ 

cup(G$* ayoj, lai, (vai. dipx^iro. 
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accompanied the long descriptive speeches that abound in that 
play \ 

Each of the three different species of the drama had its own 
special kind of dance. The tragic dance was called the ' emme- 
leia.' It was grave and majestic in its motions, and was one 
of the two dances approved of by Plato, and admitted into his 
ideal republic*. Some of the postures or figures in the tragic 
dance are mentioned by the ancient writers. One of them 
represented a man in the act of thrusting with the sword ; 
another depicted a man in an attitude of menace, with clenched 
fist. The rest are a mere list of names, of which the meaning 
is uncertain. But it is plain from the existence of such lists 
that the art of tragic dancing was reduced to a regular system, 
and that the various attitudes and postures were taught in a 
methodical manner*. We can hardly be mistaken in assuming 
that as a rule the movements of the tragic dance were slow 
and deliberate, and more like walking than dancing in the 
modern sense. The odes called ' hyporchemata,* with their 
lively motions, were only adopted in tragedy on special 
occasions, to show the excessive joy of the choreutae*. The 
kommos at the conclusion of the Persae gives us a vivid 
picture of the general style of a tragic dance. The Persian 
Elders follow Xerxes on his way to the palace, bewailing 
the ruin of the empire in mournful strains. At each fresh 
exclamation of grief they fall into some new posture, first 
beating their breasts, then plucking their beards, then rending 
their garments, then tearing their hair; and in this manner 
they gradually make their exit from the orchestra *. 

The comic dance was called the kordax. Its movements 
were coarse and lascivious, and its general style was suggestive 
of the phallic songs out of which comedy had been developed. 

* Athen. p. 22 A *A/>MrTo/ifXi7f yow fciv; Poll. iv. 105 koL fiily rpayi/crji 6p- 
«f>rjaiv on TcX^an;;, i AfcrxvAoi; dp^ x^fffois axfuiara atfif^ X*'^Pt leaXaOiffMOi, 
Xi7<TTi75, ovTcm ^v Tf x»'«Ti7y, &art ir ry x**P /caranfnpf^s, ^vKov wapdKrjiffis, 8iirA^, 
6p\tTa0at rov% 'Eirrd M Brffias tftavipd. Btpfiavarpis, KufiiartjffiSj vapafi^vcu rtr- 
voir)<Tai rd rrpdyfjuira di* dpx^atojs, rapa. 

' Plat. Legg. 816 A. * See above, p. 343, note 3. 

• Suid. V. ^t<pi<Tfji65 ; Hesych. v. ^i<pl- * Aesch. Pers. 1038 foil. 
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It was a dance for drunken people, and no one but a man with- 
out any sense of shame would dance it when he was sober. It 
was considered vulgar and disgraceful by Plato, and excluded 
from his commonwealth'. Aristophanes, in the Clouds, takes 
credit to himself for having abandoned it in that play ; but, as 
the scholiast remarks, he frequently introduces it elsewhere*. 
In the comic dances the wildest movements were admissible. | 
The chorus, at the end of the Wasps, when encouraging the 
sons of Carcinus to fresh exertions, bid them 'whirl round 
like tops, and fling their legs up into the sky.' Occasionally 
the circular dance of the dithyrambic chorus was adopted in 
comedy*. 

The dance used in the satyric drama was called the * sikinnis.* 
It was mainly a parody and caricature of noble and graceful 
dances, and was very violent and rapid in its movements. One 
of the postures used in the satyric dance was called the owl, 
and is variously explained by the old grammarians as having 
consisted in shading the eyes with the hands, or in turning 
the head to and fro like an owl *. 

§ 7. The Music, 

The music of a Greek play was simple in 'its character, and 
altogether subordinate to the poetry. As Plutarch remarks, it 
was a sort of seasoning or relish, the words being the main 
attraction". Any comparison therefore between a Greek play 
and a modern opera, as far as the music is concerned, must be 
entirely illusive. In the first place all Greek choral singing was 
in unison. The use of harmony in choral compositions was ap- 
parently unknown to the Greeks. Even in modern times Greek 
Church Music has retained the practice of chanting in unison. 

* Schol. Arist. Nnb. 54a K6pbai koj- Thesm. 953 op/ia, x<wp<« I »covipa woair, 

futcrj, iJTis al(7x/>cwy Ktvti t^v 6<T<f>vv, ay* «s kvk\o¥, \ x«pJ <TvyawT€ X««/«- 
Hesych. v. ic6pda( ; Plat. Legg. p. * Poll. iv. 99, 103 ; Athen. p. 629 F- 

8i6 A ; Theoph. Char. 6. 630 A ; Dion. Hal. A. R. vii. 73 ; Phot. 

' Arist Nub. 540 ov^t K^p^x «^- v. aKunrivfua. 
**'^*''- . * Plut Symp. 713 C ra 8^ iiiKoi leal 

' Anst. Vesp. I52gcrp6fiu, vap&^mvt rbv fivBfxdv utrwcp otf^ov iwl rf XJ79;, ml 

fcvK\<p Koi ydffTpiaov oiavrdv, \ filrrrt /x^ /rod* avrd vpoaipiptaBai, 
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Consequently the general style of the music in a Greek drama 
must have been exceedingly simple and severe compared with 
the intricate combinations of modem music. In the second 
place, the music was fitted to the words, instead of the words 
being subordinated to the music. Each note of the music 
corresponded, in most cases, to a separate syllable of the verse, 
and the time of the music was determined entirely by the metre 
of the verse. The ode was chanted in unison, syllable after 
syllable, by the whole body of the choreutae. The modern 
practice of adapting the words to the exigencies of the music, 
and making different parts of the chorus sing different words 
at the same time, was altogether unknown. Hence it is probable 
that the words of a Greek chorus were heard with considerable 
distinctness by the whole audience. When all the singing was 
in unison, and the notes of the music corresponded to the 
syllables of the verse, there was no reason why this should not 
be the case. In modern choral singing the poetry is so far 
sacrificed to the music that even the general drifl of the words 
cannot usually be distinguished with much clearness. But this 
could never have been the case in the ancient drama, where 
the lyrical portions of the play often contained the finest poetry 
and the profoundest thoughts of the whole composition. The 
choreutae were doubtless made to sing with great precision and 
distinctness of utterance ; and this training, combined with the 
simple character of the music, would make it possible for the 
words of an ancient chorus to be heard without diflSculty. In 
the third place, the instrumental accompaniment was limited 
in amount, and was never allowed to predominate. As a rule it 
was given by a single flute or harp, and was the same, note for 
note, as the melody. In lyrical, as opposed to dramatic, poetry 
there was a tendency for the flute to overpower the voices. 
Pratinas, in a lyrical fragment still preserved, complains of this 
practice, saying that 'the Muse has made Poetry the mistress: 
let the flute play the second part; it is but the servant of Poetry* !' 
These words, which only refer to a tendency in the lyrical poets 

* Pratinas apud Athen. p. 617 B rdv ahXhs \ vcrtpov xop<v^T«0* Kol y^p icO* 
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of the time, are significant as showing the Greek conception of 
the relative position of instrument and voice in choral singing. 
In the Greek drama, as already remarked, the instrumental 
portion of the music was altogether subordinate; and the 
music as a whole was made subservient to the words and 
the poetry. 

Greek music was written in various Modes, as they were 
called, concerning the nature of which there has been much 
conflict of opinion. Some scholars maintain that the Modes 
were distinguished from one another, like the modern major 
and minor scales, by the order of the intervals in the octave. 
But the more probable view seems to be that the difference was 
one of pitch, like the difference between the keys in modem 
music ^ These Modes, whatever their exact character, were 
each of them associated with a particular kind of music. Every 
Mode had a special kind of metre and of melody appropriated 
to itself, and a composition in a given Mode was necessarily 
of a certain well-defined character. The difference betvireen the 
music of the several Modes was very much the same as that 
between various kinds of national music in modern times. For 
example, an air in the Phrygian Mode bore the same sort of 
relation to one in the Lydian as a lively Swiss song bears to 
a plaintive Irish melody. Of the various Modes used in Greek 
music the tragic poets selected those which were most suited 
to their purpose. The Dorian and the Mixolydian Modes were 
the two most commonly employed in tragedy. The Dorian 
was majestic and dignified in style ; the Mixolydian was pathetic. 
The one was used in the solemn and profound choral odes, 
the other in cases where deep emotion had to be expressed ^ 
Besides these two principal Modes, certain others were occa- 
sionally employed. The old Ionic Mode was severe and 
sober, before the degeneracy of the Ionic nation had altered 
its character. It was therefore well adapted to tragedy, and 
was used by Aeschylus \ The music of the Phrygian Mode 

* See, on the whole question, Monro's ^ Plut. Mus. 1136 D-F^ 

Modes of Ancient Greek Music, Oxford, ' Heracleid. ap. Athen. p. 625 B ; 

1^94* Aesch. Suppl. 69 'laoWocai y6fUHai, 
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was passionate and enthusiastic, and was first introduced into 
tragedy by Sophocles'. The Hypodorian and the Hypophrygian 
Modes were only employed in the songs of the actors upon 
the stage, and not in choral odes. The reason was that the 
style of their music was better suited to realistic acting than 
to choral singing*. Sometimes a few notes of instrumental 
music were inserted by themselves, at intervals in the choral 
songs, as a sort of refrain. The 'phlattothrat,' which recurs 
in the parody of Aeschylus* lyrics in the Frogs, is an instance 
of such a refrain, the instrument used being the harp. The 
flute was also employed in the same way. Such refrains were 
called 'diaulia*'. 

During the latter part of the fifth century the character of 
Greek music underwent a considerable change. The severity 
and simplicity of the music of the Aeschylean period were suc- 
ceeded by a style in which softness, variety, and flexibility were 
the prominent features. The author of the movement was 
the celebrated musician Timotheus\ His innovations were 
regarded by the philosophers and old-fashioned critics as so 
many corruptions of the art of music, and as a proof of the 
growing effeminacy of the age*. In one of the comedies of 
Pherecrates the person of Music is made to complain of the 
treatment she has received at the hands of various composers, 
and ends her complaint by charging Timotheus with having 
outraged and insulted her more than any one else had done, 
and compares his florid melodies to the ' intricate movements of 
ants in a nest •.* The new kind of music was very generally 
adopted by the later tragic poets, such as Euripides and Aga- 
thon, and is frequently ridiculed by Aristophanes ^ Euripides 
appears to have foreseen from the first that the new style would 



' Vit. Soph. p. 8 Dindf. 

' Aristot. Prob. xix. 30. 48. 

' Arist. Ran. 1 386 ff. ; Hesych. v. 
ScavAiof 6v6Taif Iv rots ^i\€ai fitra^h 
irap€L0d\K^ fiiKot rt 6 iroiijr^r vapaaioj- 
tr^aavTos rod xopov. 

* Snid. y.TiiJi6$(os, Plut. Mus. 1135 D. 

' Suid. 1. c. r^v Apxcunv fwvaiicilv itrl 



• Pherecrat. Cheiron. frag, i (Mei- 
neke, F. C. G. ii. p. 326) 4^<uv licrpa- 
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soon become popular. On a certain occasion, when a noid 
composition by Timotheus was loudly hissed in the theatre, 
he told him not to be discouraged by his temporary want of 
success, as in a few years he would be sure to have every 
audience at his feet*. The prediction was verified by the 
result. 

' Pint, an seni etc. 795 C. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE AUDIENCE 

§ I. Composition of the Audience, 

The theatre of Dionysus at Athens, during the period of 
the Lenaea and the City Dionysia, presented a spectacle 
which for interest and significance has few parallels in the 
ancient or the modern world. On these occasions the city 
kept universal holiday. Business and politics were forgotten ; 
the law-courts were closed ; even prisoners were released from 
gaol, to enable them to partake in the general rejoicings. The 
deity in honour of whom the festivals had been established 
was Dionysus, the god of wine, and the type of the productive 
power of nature. The various proceedings were in reality 
so many religious celebrations. But there was nothing of an 
austere character about the worship of Dionysus. To give 
freedom from care was his special attribute, and the sincerest 
mode of paying homage to his power was by a genial enjoy- 
ment of the various pleasures of life. At this time of universal 
merriment the dramatic performances formed the principal 
attraction. £ac}i day soon after sunrise the great majority of 
the citizens made their way to the southern slopes of the 
Acropolis, where the theatre of Dionysus was situated. The 
tiers of seats rising up the side of the hill were speedily filled 
with a crowd of nearly twenty thousand persons. The sight 
of such a vast multitude of people, gathered together at day- 
break in the huge open amphitheatre, and dressed for the 
most part in white, or in red, brown, yellow, and other rich 
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colours, must have been exceedingly striking and picturesque. 
The performances which brought them together were not un- 
worthy of the occasion. The plays exhibited at the festiv-als 
of Dionysus rank among the very noblest achievements of 
Greek genius. For beauty of form, depth of meaning, and 
poetical inspiration they have never been surpassed. The 
point of unique interest about the Greek drama is the super- 
lative excellence of its productions, combined with the fact 
that it was essentially a national amusement, designed for 
the entertainment of the great mass of the citizens. It would 
be difficult to point to any similar example of the whole 
population of a city meeting together each year to enjoy 
works of the highest artistic beauty. It is seldom that art 
and poetry have penetrated so deeply into the life of the 
ordinary citizens. Our curiosity is naturally excited in regard 
to the tone and composition of the audiences before which a 
drama of such an exceptional character was exhibited. The 
object of the following chapter will be to bring together and 
present in one view all the available information upon this 
subject. 

At the Lenaea, which was held in the winter, when travel- 
ling was difficult, the audience consisted almost exclusively of 
natives of Athens. The City Dionysia came about two 
months later, at the commencement of the spring, and attracted 
great crowds of strangers from various parts of Greece. Repre- 
sentatives from the allied states came to pay the annual 
tribute at this season of the year. It was also a favourite time 
for the arrival of ambassadors from foreign cities ; and it was 
considered a mere matter of politeness to provide them with 
front seats in the theatre, if they happened to be in Athens 
during the celebration of the City Dionysia'. In addition to 
these visitors of a representative character, there were also 
great numbers of private individuals, attracted to Athens from 
all parts of Greece by the magnificence of the festival, and 
the fame of the dramatic exhibitions. Altogether the visitors 
formed a considerable portion of the audience at the City 

^ Dem. de Cor. § 28. 
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Dionysia. One of the great aggravations of the offence of 
Meidias was that his assault upon Demosthenes was com- 
mitted in the presence of Marge multitudes of strangers'.' 
Apparently the natives of foreign states were not allowed to 
purchase tickets for the theatre in their own name, but had 
to get them through an Athenian citizen •. 

The composition of the purely Athenian part of the audience 
is a subject upon which a great deal has been written, the prin- 
cipal difficulty being the question as to the admittance of 
boys and women to the dramatic performances. In the treat- 
ment of this matter scholars appear to have been unduly 
biassed by a preconceived opinion as to what was right and 
proper. Undoubtedly Athenian women were kept in a state 
of almost Oriental seclusion. And the old Attic comedy was 
pervaded by a coarseness which seems to make it utterly 
unfit for boys and women. For these reasons some writers 
have gone so far as to assert that they were never present 
at any dramatic performances whatsoever*. Others, while 
not excluding them from tragedy, have declared that it was 
an impossibility that they should have been present at the 
performances of comedy*. But the attempt to draw a dis- 
tinction between tragedy and comedy, in regard to the 
admission of boys and women to the theatre, will not bear 
examination. If they were present at one, they must have 
been present at both. The tragic and the comic competitions 
frequently took place upon the same days, and succeeded one 
another without any interval; and it is difficult to suppose 
that, after the tragedies were over, a large part of the audience 
had to be turned out before the comedies could begin. More- 
over, if women and boys had been present at the tragedies, 
they would of necessity have been spectators of the satyric 
dramas, which were nearly as coarse as the comedies. It is 

' Dem. Meid. $ 74. thumskande ii. p. 391 ; Bergk, Griech. 

' Tbeophrast. Char. 9 koI (ifots S^ Literatur. iii. p. 49. 

aifTov Oiav dyopiffas /i^ Ms rd lUpos ^ E. g. Bernhardy, Griech. Litterat. 

$€wpuv. ii. 2. p. 132; Bookh, Trag. Princip. p. 

' E. g. Bottiger, Kleine Schriften i. 37; Meineke, Mcnaad. et Philcm. Relicj. 

p. 395 ff. ; Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alter- p. 345. 
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useless therefore to endeavour to separate tragedy from 
comedy in the consideration of this question. 

As a matter of fact the evidence upon the subject, if con- 
sidered without prejudice, makes it practically certain that there 
were no restrictions of the kind suggested. The audience at 
the dramatic performances, whether tragic or comic, was drawn 
from every class of the population. Men, women, boys, and 
slaves were all allowed to be present. The evidence from 
ancient authors is too copious to be accounted for on any 
other supposition. There are three passages in Plato which 
in themselves are. almost enough to decide the question. In 
one place, speaking of poetry in general, and more especially 
of tragedy, Plato says it is a kind of rhetoric addressed to 
'boys, women, and men, slaves, and free citizens without 
distinction.' In another place, where he is treating of the 
management of his ideal republic, he says there will be no 
great readiness to allow the tragic poets to * erect their stages 
in the market-place, and perform before women and children, 
and the general public' A passage of this kind would have 
very little point, unless it was intended as a condemnation of 
the prevailing practice. In a third place he declares that if 
there was a general exhibition of all kinds of public amuse- 
ments, and the audience were called upon to state what they 
were most pleased with, the little children would vote for the 
conjuror, the boys for the comic poet, the young men and 
the more refined sort of women for the tragic poet^. These 
three passages of Plato are hardly consistent with the sup- 
position that the drama was a spectacle which boys and 
women were never allowed to witness. 

In addition to the above evidence there are also several 
places in Aristophanes where boys and women are referred 
to as forming part of the audience. They must therefore 
have been present at the performances of the Old Comedy. 
For instance, in the Clouds Aristophanes prides himself on 
having refrained from introducing the phallus 'to make the 
boys laugh/ In the Peace he says that 'both the boys and 

* Plat. Gorg. 50a B-E, Legg. 817 A-C, 658 A-D. 
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the men ' ought to wish for his victory in the contest, because 
of his boldness in attacking Cleon. In another part of the 
Peace, when some barley is thrown among the male part of 
the spectators, Trygaeus remarks that the women have not 
got any*. Other passages of the same kind might be quoted. 
That women were present at the New Comedy is proved 
conclusively by a letter of Alciphron, in which Menander is 
supposed to be writing to his mistress Glycera. In this letter 
he says that nothing is dearer to him than to be crowned with 
the ivy of Dionysus, as victor in the comic contest, 'while 
Glycera is sitting in the theatre and looking on*/ Other 
pieces of evidence are as follows. In Lucian's dialogue Solon 
tells Anacharsis that the Athenians educate their sons by 
taking them to tragedies and comedies, and showing them 
examples of virtue and vice, so as to teach them what to 
imitate and what to avoid*. In the Frogs there is the well- 
known passage in which Aeschylus taunts Euripides with the 
immorality of his plays, which have caused women of refine- 
ment to commit suicide from very shame. If women were 
never present at the performance of the tragedies of Euripides, 
there would be very little meaning in the reproach*. Then 
again we are told that when Alcibiades was choregus, and 
'entered the theatre' dressed in a splendid purple robe, he 
was admired 'not only by the men, but also by the women \' 
The shameless person in Theophrastus smuggles his sons 
into the theatre with a ticket which belongs to some one else. 
The miser never takes his sons to the theatre except when 
the entrance is free*. The regulation of Sphyromachus, pro- 
viding that men, women, and courtesans should sit apart from 
one another, can hardly have referred to any place but the 
theatre'. The cumulative effect of all these passages is difficult 

* Aristoph. Nub. 537-539, Pax 765, \ffvxp6v. ytXwffiy, Jjs 6p^s, rd natdia. 

766, 962-967. Cp. also Arist. Pax 50 • Alciphron, Epist ii. 3. 

iy& ii rhv \6yov yt roiai vaiBioit ... ' Lncian, Anachar. a a. 

^pdtrot; Eupolis, TipoovdKrtot, fr. 2 * Aristoph. Ran. 1050, 105 1. 

(Meindce, Frag. Com. Gr. ii. p. 521) • Athen. p. 534 C. 

'UpdnkuSf TovT iffTt aoi \ rh tneufifi * Theophrast. Char. 9 and 13. 

da tkyls ical tUtyapucbi^ Kal a<^pa \ ^ Schol. Aristoph. Eccles. aa. 
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to resist. It is impossible to explain them all away by far- 
fetched interpretations. Even the story of the effect produced 
by the Eumenides of Aeschylus upon the audience — of the | 
boys dying of fright and the women having miscarriages- 
such a story, though in itself a foolish invention, could hardly 
have originated unless women and bojrs had been r^julariy 
present at the theatre \ That they were admitted at a later 
period is proved by the direct evidence of inscriptions in the 
theatre of Dionysus, which show that in Hadrian's time 
seats were specially reserved for priestesses and other 
women '. This fact would not of course be conclusive evidence 
as to the custom which prevailed in the classical period 
of Athenian history. But, as far as it goes, it tends to 
confirm the conclusions based upon the evidence of ancient 
authors. 

No doubt at first sight it appears a very startling fact that 
women and boys should have been spectators of the Old 
Comedy. But it should always be remembered that the 
comedies performed at the festivals of Dionysus were a portion 
of a religious celebration, which it was a pious duty to take 
part in. Ribaldry and coarseness were a traditional element 
in the worship of Dionysus, handed down from rude and 
primitive times, and were not lightly to be dispensed with. 
The Greeks in such matters were thoroughly conservative. 
It was a feeling of this kind which caused the satyric drama 
to be developed side by side with tragedy, in order that the 
old licentious merriment of the satyrs might not be utterly 
forgotten. The coarseness of the Old Comedy, being a regular 
part of the celebrations in honour of Dionysus, might be 
witnessed by bo^^s and women without degradation, though 
their presence at similar scenes in real life would have been 
regarded in a very different manner. Where the worship of 
the gods was concerned, the practice of keeping women in 
strict seclusion was allowed to drop into abeyance. Women 
and even girls were present at the phallic processions in 

^ Vit. Aeschyli, p. 4 Dindf. 316, 331, 323, 324, 325, 333, 342, 343, 

» Corp. Jnscr. Alt. iii. 282, 313, 315, 345, 350, 351, 354, 361, &c. 
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honour of Dionysus*. Their appearance on such occasions 
was regarded as a mere matter of course. It need not there- 
fore surprise us that women and boys should have been present 
in the theatre at the performances of the Old Comedy. 

Whether they were ever present in large numbers is a further 
question. Even those writers who admit that their presence 
was not prohibited by law, generally add that the more respect- 
able women would in all probability keep away^ But the only 
authority for such a notion is to be found in a couple of 
passages in Aristophanes, which represent the husband as 
present in the theatre, while the wife was at home'. There is 
nothing so unusual in an occurrence of this kind as to warrant 
any sweeping conclusions. Some people must necessarily have 
remained at home, from the mere fact that the theatre would 
not have been large enough to contain the whole population 
of Athens, if men, women, and children had all been present. 
But it is hartlly probable, for the reasons already stated, that 
there was anything disreputable in a woman visiting the theatre. 
Reformers like Aristotle were in advance of ordinary public 
opinion in their feelings about such matters. There is a passage 
in Aristotle's Politics which is of great interest as showing the 
general sentiment on the subject \ Aristotle expresses a strong 
opinion that boys should be prevented from seeing or hearing 
any piece of coarseness or indecency. Even if such ribaldry 
is an essential feature in the worship of any particular deit}', 
he says that only men should be allowed to be present. The 
men should pay the proper homage to gods of this character 



^ Aristoph. Achar. 241-246 ; Menand. 
Frag. Incert. 32 (Meineke, Frag. Com. 
Gr. iv. p. 243"). 

■ E. g. MiiUer, Die griech. Biihnen- 
alterthiimer p. 291. 

' Aristoph. Av. 793-706 ff T€ itoi- 
Xfvwy Tis vfiSfy Itxriv Bern rvyxAvu^' 
m^ff &pa rbv dyipa rijs ywcuxds ky 
fiovKtVTtieWf I oLtos iiy v6Xi» mtp* IfiSry 
irrtfivyhns MvraTOj \ tJra fitvfjaas IkU" 
$fv oZBk av Ka$€(tTo. Thesm. 395- 

397 SfOT €V$V5 tlfftOVrtS dw6 tSw iKpiW I 

imo^KirtoviT* T^fMis, ffKOvovrrai r cv- 



$4ws I fi^ fioix^ iviov ^ TtS dwOKtKpVfl- 
fA^yos, 

* Aristot.Pol. vii. 17 ivtfifkU filv oZy 
tarw Tots dpxovai lAifilv /«^t€ dyoKfia 
fjirirf fpaip^v ttvai toiovtcov vpa(toju 
fdfjiijcriy^ tl fiif tmpd nai $tot; roiovrots 
off Kal rov TOiBafffidu dvolitkjciy 6 yofior 
mphs h\ TOVTOis d<piijaiy 6 yofios rovs 
ixopras ^Xixiay vKioy vpoc^itoicray Kal 
{fvlp airS/v xal TkKVojv Koi yuvaiKujv 
Ti/jui\<f>uy Toli Bfoijs, rovs di vtorripovi 
ovr Idftfieiry o(rr€ KWfu^las Otards vo/ao- 
$tTfjTioy, 
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on behalf of themselves, their wives, and their children ; but 
boys should not be permitted to be witnesses of comedies and 
similar spectacles. This passage, in which Aristotle is com- 
bating the prevailing practice of the times, is an additional 
proof that boys were present at the performance of comedies, 
and shows clearly that when the worship of the gods was 
concerned ordinary public opinion did not consider such 
spectacles improper. 

Besides women and children it appears that slaves were oc- 
casionally present at the theatre. Plato in the Gorgias mentions 
slaves as one of the classes before which the tragic poets will 
not be allowed to perform in his ideal commonwealth \ The 
shameless man described by Theophrastus takes the 'paeda- 
gogus* to the theatre, along with his sons, and crowds them 
all into seats which did not really belong to him*. It is not, 
however, probable that the number of slaves among the audience 
was ever very great. Their presence would depend upon the 
kindness of their masters. But the two passages just quoted 
prove that there was no law to prevent their attendance. 

§ 2. Price of Admission, 

The dramatic entertainments at Athens were provided by the 
state for the benefit of the whole people. The entrance was 
originally free, and every man was allowed to get the best seat 
he could. But, as the drama was extremely popular from the 
very first, the struggle for seats caused great disturbances. 
People used to come and secure places the night before the per- 
formance began ; citizens complained that they were crowded 
out of the theatre by foreigners ; blows and fights were of fre- 
quent occurrence. It was therefore decided to charge a small 
entrance fee, and to sell all the seats in advance. In this way 
the crush of people was avoided, and, as each man's seat was 
secured for him, he was able to go to the theatre at a more 
reasonable hour ^ The price of a seat for one day's perform- 

^ Plat. Gorg. 502 D. « Theophrast. Char. 9. 

' Schol. Lucian. Tim. 49 ; Suidas v. BtotpiKQW. 
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ance was two obols. The same price appears to have been 
charged for all the different parts of the theatre, with the excep- 
tion of the reserved seats for priests, officials, and other dis- 
tinguished persons *. A gradation of prices, according to the 
goodness and badness of the seat, would probably not have been 
tolerated by the democracy, as giving the rich too great an 
advantage over the poor. 

Until the close of the fifth century every man had to pay 
for his place, although the charge was a small one. But the 
poorer classes began to complain that the expense was too 
great for them, and that the rich citizens bought up all the 
seats. Accordingly, a measure was framed directing that every 
citizen who cared to apply should have the price of the entrance 
paid to him by the state. The sum given in this way was 
called 'theoric' money. It used formerly to be supposed, on 
the strength of statements in Plutarch and Ulpian, that this 
theoric system was introduced by Pericles '. But the recently 
discovered Constitution of Athens has now shown that it was 
of much later date. The originator of the grant was the 
demagogue Cleophon, who succeeded Cleon in the leader- 
ship of the democracy. The year in which he introduced it 
is not given ; but it must have been in the interval between 
the death of Cleon in 422 and his own death in 404. The 
amount of the payment was two obols, the price of a single 
seat. It is said that soon afterwards Callicrates, another 
demagogue, promised to raise the grant to three obols, the 
object apparently being to provide an extra obol for refresh- 



» Dem. de Cor. $ a8 dXA* Iv rotv 
ivoiy dfioKoTv iOt^jpow &v. This pas- 
sage shows that there cannot have been 
any alternative between the reserved 
seats for distinguished p)ersons and 
the ordinary two-obol seats. Two 
obols is also the sum mentioned 
by Phot, Snid., and Etym. Mag. w. 
$M«opiK6v\ Etym. Mag. BwfpiK&i Liban. 
Hyp. to Dem. Olynth. i; Schol. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 11 84. The entrance 
fee is given as one obol by Ulpian on 
Dem. Olynth. i. § i ; and as three 



obols by Schol. Dem. de Cor. % 28. 
But both are no doubt mistaken. It 
is given as a drachma by Schol. Lucian, 
Tim. 49 ; Phot, and Suid. w. Btwpucd ; 
Philochorus apnd Harp. v. $€0ifpnc6. 
But the drachma probably denotes the 
sgi^cgate fees for successive dajrs at 
one festival. Plat Apol. 26 D has 
most likely no reference to the theatre. 
See above, p. no. 

* Plut Pericl. 157 A; Ulpian on 
Dem. Olynth. i. § i. 
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ments '. But this promise was probably never carried out, 
as two obols is the sum usually mentioned in later times as 
the theoric grant for a single flay ^ Of course if the festiral 
lasted for several days, and there were performances in the 
theatre on each of them, the amount given by the state would 
be increased in proportion. Thus certain authors speak of 
a grant of four obols, or of six ; but they are referring no 
doubt to the sum given for the whole festival '• The theoric 
money was distributed in the different townships. Every man 
whose name was entered on the town lists as a full citizen 
might claim his share \ But it is probable that at first only the 
poorer classes applied. No one, however, was allowed to obtain 
the grant unless he made his application in person. A certain 
Conon, who succeeded in getting the money in the name of 
his son, who was absent at Hhe time, was fined a talent for the 
offence *. In its original form this theoric system may seem 
not altogether indefensible. The theatrical performances were 
a sort of religious celebration, provided by the state; and it 
was unreasonable that any citizen should be debarred from 
attending them by poverty. But in the course of the fourth century 
the system was expanded and developed until it became a 
scandalous abuse. Grants were given, not only for the Dionysia, 
but for all the other Athenian festivals, to provide the citizens 
with banquets and means of enjoyment. The rich began to 
claim the mone}^ with quite as much eagerness as the poor. 
The military revenues were impoverished in order to supply 
the Theoric Fund, which had now grown to huge proportions. 
A law was passed making it a capital offence to even propose 
to divert this theoric money to any other purpose. As a con- 
sequence the resources of the state were crippled, and the 
people demoralized. The theoric question became one of the 

' Athen. Pol. c. 28 (see Kenyon's and ' Four are mentioned in [Dem.] 

Sandys' notes\ Proem. 53; six in Schol. Lacian, Tim. 

' Dem. de Contrib. § 169; Phot., 49; Lucian, hlncom. Dem. 36; Suid. 

Suid., Etym. Mag. vv. ^<a;/)i«wi' ; Etym. ipaxf*^ x°^^C<°^<^<^ > Suid., Harp., and 

Mag. V. $€<upiicd; Liban. and Ulpian, Vhoi. OtaptKa. 

11. cc. It was called bi(u0oX.ta (Aristot. * Dem. in Lcoch. $ 37. 

Pol. ii. 7) or bi<u0€\ia (Atheu. Pol. c. 28; * Hyperid. in Dem. col. xxiv. 
Bekk. Anejd. 237, 15). 
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chief difficulties which Demosthenes had to deal with, in 
his efforts to rouse the Athenian people to action against 
Philip \ 

The tickets of admission in the ancient theatre appear to have 
generally consisted of small leaden coins stamped with some 
theatrical emblem'. Such coins could easily be renewed 
and stamped afresh for the different festivals. Many of them 
have been discovered in modem times, both in Attica and 
elsewhere, and date from the fiflh century down to the Christian 
era. The specimen which is here given (Fig. 32) contains 
a representation of three comic masks, with the name of the 
play, the Prophetess, inscribed above, and the name of the 
poet, Menander, underneath*. In addition to these leaden 




Fig. 3a. 

coins certain tickets made of ivory or bone, and apparently 
connected with the theatre, have also been preserved. But 
they are far fewer in number than the leaden coins, and 
only date from the Christian era. They are found solely in 
Graeco- Roman districts. They are too elaborate and permanent 
in workmanship to have served as ordinary tickets, and were 
probably intended for the occupants of the reserved seats in 
the front rows. They usually contain some figure or emblem 
on the one side, and a description of the emblem in Greek 
on the other, together with a number in Greek and Latin. 

^ Harp. V. Btwpud ; Liban. Hyp. to tickets see Benndorf, Zeitschrift fiir die 

Dem. Olynth. i. ; Ammonius, de diff. osterreichiscben Gymnasien, 1875, pp. 

vocab., V. $twp6s ; Dem. Olynth. i. $ 19, 579-595. 

de Cor. $ 118, Philipp. iv. § 38. ' The iUastration is taken from Bau- 

' For a full account of these theatre- meister, Denkmaler, no. 1833. 
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The specimen in the text (Fig. 33) exhibits the head of Kronoi 
in front, with the inscription ' Kronos ' and the number thirteen 
behind '. The numbers never rise higher than fifteen, and 
cannot therefore refer to the individual seats in the difierent 
rows. Probably both the numbers and the emblems denote 
particular blocks of seats. We know that in the theatre tt 
Syracuse certain blocks were called after the names of gods 
and princes, such as Hieron, Zeus, and Hercules; and that 
in the Roman theatre Germanicus gave hia name to a particular 
block '. It is a very plausible conjecture, therefore, that emblems 
like chat of Kronos refer to some similar method of designatioD. 
Besides the two kinds of ticket just deecribed, a large niunber 




FIG. 33. 
of bronze coins have been found in Athens and Attica, of which 
the exact significance is uncertain. But Svoronos, the latest 
writer on the subject, is inclined to think that they too were 
intended as marks of admission to the theatre '. These coins 
date from the fourth to the second century b. c. On the front 
side they are generally stamped with an image of Athene, or 
a lion's head, or a group of owls. On the reverse there Is 
a letter of the alphabet, either single, or repeated more than 
once {Fig. 34). Sometimes there is no symbol on the coin, 
but both the front and the reverse side contain the same 
alphabetical letter or letters. It is possible, as Svoronos thinks, 
that these coins were theatrical tickets, and that the letters, 

* It is taken from BBumeister, no. d/ixiuiM-, in Journal Intenuitioait 
1S35. d'Arcb^ologie NnmUmatique, 1898, 

' Corp, Ins. Gr. 5369; Tac. Ann. vol. i, pt. I, pp. 37-110. The 
ii- S3. illnitrsllon in the text (Fig. 34) it 

* Svoronos, npt tSiv TiaiTtjfiair tSiv taken &om this uticlc. 
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of which there are at least fifty-two varieties, referred to various 
divisions of seats in the auditorium. 

The receipts from the sale of places in the theatre went to the 
lessee. The arrangement in this matter was a peculiar one. 
The lessee was a person who entered into a contract with the 
state, by which he undertook to keep the fabric of the theatre in 
good repair, and in return was allowed to take all the entrance 
money. If he failed to keep the theatre in good condition, the 
state did the necessary repairs itself, and made him pay the 
expenses. He had to provide reserved seats in the front rows 
for distinguished persons, and it is uncertain whether the state 
paid him for these seats or not. For all the other portions of 




Fic. 34- 

the theatre he was allowed to charge two obols and no more.'. 
Occasionally, towards the end of a performance, he seems to 
have allowed the people free admittance, if there was any room 
to spare *. 

§ 3. The Distribuiion of the Seats. 

When the theatre was full the audience numbered nearly 
twenty thousand persons. As to the arrangement of this 

' The leMce *«• genemlly Cft1l«d S73. 'i which the leneea of the theatre 

ifX"^"'" (D«ii>> ^ Cor. { iS), be- «.t (he Peineeus eogkge to lc««p the 

cauie part of hU contract wai to look fabric in good repair ; (i) Dem. de 

aflei' the buildingt of the theatre. He Cor. f iS ^ Mar f>4 uairarnfMu rir 

was alio called BtaTpowiiXtp (Poll. vii. dMir^rrora aAroTi nAfSow ; (3) Ulplan 

199)1 ^'°'^ '■^^ '■(=' °^ ^^ Klling leatt ; on Dem. Olfnth. 1. f i Affr* l^a/iSifr 

and 9farpii»rji (Theophrait. Char, tt), . . . hio iBOKait, &a . . . rir S" lUAcr 

from the fact Ol his haTiog taken the tapixnr lx<^' '$ J^xi'^'^ron toS 

theatre on leate. The natnte of the Mrpov. 

amngemoit with the lessee naj t>e * TheophtMt. Cbai. 30. 
gathered from (i) Corp. Int. Att. ii. 
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enormous mass of people some few facts are known, and some 
inferences may be made ; but the information is not very com- 
plete. The great distinction was between the dignitaries who 
had reserved seats in the front, and the occupants of the ordinary 
two-obol seats at the back. A gradation of seats with descending 
prices was, as previously stated, unknown to the ancient Athe- 
nians. The privilege of having a reserved seat in the theatre 
was called ' proedria,' and was conferred by the state *. From 
the large number of persons who enjoyed the distinction it is 
clear that several of the front rows must have been reserved; 
and this conclusion is confirmed by the inscriptions in the 
theatre, which show that seats were assigned to particular in- 
dividuals as far back as the twenty-fourth tier from the front*. 
The recipients of the honour, or at any rate the more prominent 
of them, were conducted in a solemn procession to the theatre 
each morning by one of the state officials '. 

Foremost among the persons who had seats in the front 
rows were the priests and religious officers connected with 
the different divinities. That they should be distinguished in 
this manner was only in keeping with the essentially religious 
character of the ancient Greek drama. An inscription referring 
to the theatre at the Peiraeeus, and belonging to the third or 
fourth century B.C., mentions the priests specially by name 
as the most conspicuous members of the class who had the 
' proedria * \ The inscriptions upon the seats in the theatre 
at Athens, which represent for the most part the arrangement 
that existed during the reign of Hadrian, place the matter in a 
very clear light. They enable us to determine the occupants 
of sixty out of sixty-seven seats in the front row; and it is 

* Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 572. Pol- proedria to the theatre. A similar 
lux, iv. 121, states rather doubtfully practice was no doubt observed at 
that the -npothpla in the theatre might Athens. 

also be called -npStrov ^v\ov. If the * Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 589 icai €iV 

expression was really used, it must ayiroj avrbv 6 ^fjutpxcs fh rd Biarpov 

have dated from the time when the Ko^dirtp Uptts ital tovs oXAovs oU btSorai 

theatre was still a wooden one. ^ irpotZpia vapd n*ipatf<uv. Cp. also 

* Corp. Ins. Alt. iii. 240-384. Hesych. v, ytfi^atis $4as' *K9rj¥aioi ras 
Corp. Ins. Att. ii. i^^(j shows that iv ry 0€aTp<ff tcaOiUpas, ifnjipiafuiTi Key*- 

in the Peiraeeus the demarch used to fxrffiivas vpotdpiai Upfvaiy, 
conduct the persons honoured with 
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found that of these sixty persons no less than fifty were priests, 
or ministers connected with religion. Similarly, in the rows 
immediately behind the front row, a large number of places were 
set apart for the different priests and priestesses*. Such was 
the arrangement in the time of Hadrian, and there can be little 
doubt that it was much the same in its general character during 
the period of the Athenian democracy. 

Among state officials the nine archons and the ten generals 
had distinguished places in the theatre. In Hadrian's time the 
archons occupied seats in the front row, and it is probable that 
this position was assigned to them from the earliest period ^ 
The generals were in some prominent part of the theatre, but 
the exact place is not known. The snob in Theophrastus was 
always anxious to sit as near to them as possible'. Ambassadors 
from foreign states, as was previously pointed out, were generally 
provided with front seats, on the motion of some member of the 
Council. Demosthenes is taunted by Aeschines for the ex- 
cessive politeness which he showed to Philip's ambassadors 
on an occasion of this kind. The lessee of the theatre at 
the Peiraeeus, as appears from an inscription still extant, 
was ordered to provide the ambassadors from Colophon with 
reserved places at the Dionysia. The Spartan ambassadors 
were sitting in 'a most distinguished part of the theatre' when 
they considerately gave up a place to an old man for whom 
no one else would make room*. The judges of the various 
contests sat together in a body, and would naturally be provided 
with one of the best places in the theatre *. The orphan sons 
of men who had fallen in battle received from the state, in 
addition to other honours, the distinction of 'proedria.' The 
same privilege was frequently conferred by decree upon great 
public benefactors, and was generally made hereditary in the 

* Corp. Ins. Alt iii. 240-384. Dorp- ' Aristoph. Eqnit. 573-576; Thco- 

feld, Griech. Theater, p. 47. phrast. Char. 5. 

' The thrones of seven of the archons * Aeschin. Fals. Leg. $111, Ctesiph. 

are still preserved (Corp. Ins. Att. iii. % 76 ; Dem. de Cor. § 38 ; Corp. Ins. 

254-260). Thoseof twooftheThesmo- Att. ii. 164; Cic de Senect. $ 63; 

thetae are missing, but no doubt stood Val. Max. iii. 5. 

in the front row with the others. * See chap. i. p. 49. 
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family, descending by succession to the eldest male representa- 
tive. An honour of this kind was bestowed upon Demosthenes^ 
With the exception of the reserved places in the front rows, 
the rest of the auditorium consisted of the ordinary two-obol 
seats. Concerning the arrangements adopted in this part of 
the theatre a few details have been recorded. It appears that 
special portions of the auditorium were set apart for the diflFerent 
classes of the community. There was a particular place for the 
members of the Council of Five Hundred, and another place for 
the Ephebi, or youths between the age of eighteen and twenty*. 
The women were separated fix)m the men, and the courtesans sat 
apart from the other women •. It is probable that all the women 
sat at the back of the theatre, at a long distance from the stage. 
Foreigners also seem usually to have been confined to the back 
seats S The amphitheatre of seats was divided into thirteen 
blocks by the passages which ran upwards from the orchestra. 
It is a very plausible conjecture that in the arrangement of the 
audience each tribe had a special block assigned to it. Not 
that there was any correspondence between the number of the 
blocks and the number of the tribes. The blocks of seats were 
thirteen from the first : the tribes were originally ten, and were 
only raised in later times to twelve and thirteen. If therefore 
particular blocks were really appropriated to particular tribes, 
there must have been from one to three blocks unappropriated 
during a considerable period of Athenian history. But the 
excavations in the theatre afford grounds for inferring that there 
was a connexion between certain blocks and certain tribes, 
and the thing is not improbable in itself \ The tribal divisions 



* Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 154; Plut. X 
Orat., psephisms I and II, p. 851 A-F. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Av. 795 ; Poll. iv. 

122 fiovXtVTiKbv flipOS TOV Bf&Tpov KOU 

* Schol. Aristoph. Eccles. 22. 

* Aristoph. Pax 962-966 Kal roh 
Btarats ^irrt rwv KpiQwv. QI. Xlov.\ 
TP. €&u«ay ^817; 01. v^ t^v 'Ep^i^i', 
w(TTC 7« I . . . ovK iariv ouJcis oant ov 
KpiB^v lx«. I TP. oix o2 TwoTWs 7* 
iKa^ov, Alexis, TvvancoKpariay fr. l 



(Meineke, Frag. Com. Gr. iii, p. 402) 
imravBa -ntpi rf^v ia\6Tyiy h*A ie€pittda\ 
v/ids xaBi^ovaas 9to)p€tv W9 (iras, 

^ In the central block, on the third 
step, was a statue of Hadrian, of which 
the basis is still preserved, erected in 
1 1 2 A. D. by the Areopagus, the Council 
of Six Hundred, and the people of 
Athens (C. I. A. ii. 464). Besides this, 
the bases of three other statues of 
Hadrian, erected by different tribes, are 
still in existence. They are all on the 
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played a large part in the various details of Attic administration, 
and an arrangement by tribes would have greatly facilitated the 
process of distributing the enormous mass of spectators among 
their proper seats. 

Before leaving this part of the subject it may be useful to 
give a complete list of the priests and officials for whom the 
front row was reserved in later times. It is still possible, as 
already stated, to determine the occupants of sixty out of the 
sixty-seven seats ; and the arrangement, with a few exceptions, 
is that of Hadrian's time\ The list of names is not without 
interest, as it enables us, better than any description, to form 
a general conception of the sort of arrangement which was 
probably adopted at an earlier period. It also affords a curious 
glimpse into the religious side of the old Athenian life, and 
helps us to realise the variety and multiplicity of priests, deities, 
and ceremonials. In the very centre of the front row, in the 
best place in the whole theatre, sat the priest of Dionysus 
Eleuthereus, on a throne of elaborate workmanship. A repre- 
sentation of the throne (Fig. 35) is inserted on the next page '. 



tecond step. The first, erected bj the 
tribe Erectheis, is in the first block from 
the eastern end ; the second, ecected bj 
the tribe Acamanthis, is in the sixth 
block from the eastern end; the thisd, 
erected by the tribe Oeneis, is in the 
sixth block from the western end (C. I. A. 
iii. 466-468). Thus the place of each 
statue in the series of blocks corre- 
sponded exactly with the place of the 
tribe in the official list of tribes. It is 
therefore a highly plausible conjecture 
that, in addition to the statue of Hadrian 
in the central block, there were twelve 
other statues erected by the twelve tribes 
in the remaining blocks ; and that each 
tribe had a special block appropriated 
to itself. See Benndorf, Beitrage lur 
Kenntniss des att. Theaters p. 4 ff. 

^ Fourteen of the thrones were out 
of place when the theatre was first 
excavated (see p. 1 24). The position of 
some of them is rather conjectural. In 
the list given in the text Dorpfeld*s 



arrangement has been followed (Griech. 
Thealer, p. 47). For the inscriptions 
see Corp. Ins. Ait. iii. 240-302. There 
is a very iiall account of the inscriptions 
on the thrones in Wheeler's article on 
Ahe Theatre of Dionysus, in Papers 
of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, vol. i. p. 152 ff. 

' The illustration is taken from Zeit- 
schrift fiir bildende Kunst, vol. xiii. 
p. 196. On the back of the chair are 
depicted two Satyrs, holding a bunch of 
grapes. In the front, underneath the 
seat, are two Oriental figures, engaged 
in a fight with winged lions. On the 
arms of the throne are figures of Cupids, 
setting cocks to fight. The appropriate- 
ness of the Satyrs, as a decoration in 
the theatre of Dionysus, is obvious. 
The cocks, no doubt, refer to the 
annual cock-fight held in the theatre 
(see above, chap. iii. p. 3oa). The signi- 
ficance of the Oriental figures has not 
yet been explained. 
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As the theatre was regarded as a temple of Dionysus, and tfae 
drama was a celebration in his honour, it was only fitting thtt 
his priest should occupy the most conspicuous and distinguished 




position. There is a reference to the arrangement in the Frc^s 
of Aristophanes, in the scene where Dionysus is terrified by 
the goblins of Hades, and desperately appeals to his own priest 
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for protection '. Of the thirty-three seats to the left of the 
priest of Dionysus the occupants of twenty-six are still known, 
and were as follows : — 

Priest of Zens the Protector of the City. 

The Sacrificer. 

The Torch-bearer. 

Priest of Pythian Apollo. 

The Hieromnemon *. 

Priest and Chief Priest of Augustus Caesar. 

Priest of Hadrian Eleuthereus. 

King Archon. 

Chief Archon. 

Polemarch. 

The General. 

The Herald. 

Thesmothetes. 

Tbesmothetes. 

Thesmothetes. 

Thesmoihetes. 

The Sacred Herald. 

and Apollo. 

Diogenes the Benefactor^. 

Priest of Attains Eponymns. 

The lacchns carrier *. 

Priest of Asclepius the Healer. 

Fire-bringer from the Acropolis'. 

Priest of the People, the Graces, and Rome. 

Holy Herald and Priest. 

Priest of Apollo of Zoster. 

All the thrones to the right hand of the priest of Dionysus 
have been preserved, and were occupied by the following 
persons : — 

Interpreter appointed by the Pythian Oracle*. 

Priest of Olympian Zens, 

Hierophant. 

Priest of Delian Apollo. 



' Aristoph. Ran. 297. 

* i. e. the representative of Athens at 
the Amphictyonic Council. 

^ A Macedonian commander of the 
third century, who restored Athens to 
freedom after the death of Demetrius. 

• i.e. the priest who carried the 
lacchus, or sacred statue of Dionysus, 
at the Eleusinian procession. 



* i. e. the priest who looked after the 
sacrificial fire in the temple of Athene 
on the Acropolis. 

• He was one of the three Excgetae, 
or Interpreters of sacred law, and was 
appointed by the Pythian oracle. A 
second was chosen by the people from 
the Eupatridae, and also had a seat in 
the front row. 
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Priest of Poseidon the Nonrisher. 

Priest of the Graces, and of Fire-bearing Artemis of the Tower. 

Interpreter chosen from the Eupatridae by the people for life. 

Priest of Poseidon the Earth-holder and Poseidon Erecthens. 

Priest of Artemis Colaenis. 

Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the Eaneidae. 

Bullock-keeper of Palladian Zeus. 

Priest of Zeus of the Council and Athene of the Comicil ^. 

Priest of Zeus the Deliverer and Athene the Deliverer. 

Priest of Antinous the Dancer, chosen from the Company of Actois*. 

Priest of Apollo Patr6us. 

Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the Company of Actors. 

Priest of Glory and Order. 

Priest of Asclepius. 

Priest of the Muses. 

Priest of Zeus the god of Friendship. 

Priest of the Twelve Gods. 

Statue-cleanser of Zeus at Pisa. 

Priest of the Lycean Apollo. 

Statue-cleanser of Olympian 2^us in the City. 

Priest of the Dioscuri and the Hero Epitegius*. 

Priest of Heavenly Nemesis. 

Priest of Hephaestus. 

Priest of Apollo the Laurel-wearer. 

Priest of Dionysus of Aulon. 

The Stone-carrier*. 

Priest of Theseus. 

Bullock-keeper of Zeus the Accomplisher. 

Priest of Demeter and Persephone. 

The priests enumerated here were the principal dignitaries 
in the Athenian hierarchy. Behind them sat a large gathering 
of inferior priests and priestesses. Their presence in such num- 
bers at performances like the Old and Middle Comedy affords 
a curious illustration of the religious sentiment of the Athenians, 
and indicates clearly that the coarseness of the early comedy, 
and its burlesque representations of the gods and their ad- 
ventures, did not constitute any offence against religion, but 
formed an appropriate element in the worship of Dionysus. 

* They were the guardians of the Nile, and afterwards deified. 
fiovKrjy and their altars were in the * Unknown. 

fiov\€iTr)piov. * Probably an official who carried a 

* This Antinous was a favourite of sacred stone in some procession; but 
Hadrian's, and was drowned in the nothing is known about him. 
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§ 4. Various Arrangements in connexion with the Audiefice. 

The performance of plays began soon after sunrise, and 
continued all day long without intermission. There was no 
such thing as an interval for refreshments ; one play followed 
another in rapid succession \ Apart from direct evidence upon 
the subject, it is manifest that, considering the large number of 
plays which had to be gone through in the time, any delay would 
have been out of the question. Consequently the spectators 
were careful to have a good meal before starting for the theatre *. 
There was also a plentiful consumption of wine and various 
light refreshments in the course of the actual performances. 
The time for such an indulgence was during the tedious portions 
of a play, but when one of the great actors came upon the 
stage the provisions Were laid aside, and the audience became 
all attention'. 

The theatre must have presented a bright and festive appear- 
ance. Crowns were worn in honour of Diortysus by the express 
command of the oracle*. The gaily-coloured dresses of the 
spectators would add greatly to the brilliancy of the scene. At 
the same time the comfort of the audience was not very much 
consulted. The seats were of wood, or in later times of stone, 
and had no backs ; the people had to sit there all day long, 
packed together as closely as was possible. Many men brought 
cushions and carpets with them. Aeschines draws a con- 
temptuous picture of Demosthenes escorting Philip's ambas- 
sadors to the theatre in person, and arranging their cushions 
and spreading their carpets with his own hands. The toady 



^ Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 76 aiia rg ifiUpt^ 
i^uro roit irpiafiiffiv *h t6 Biarpov. 
Dcm. Meid. § 74 h^ «' w kx^pov 
p-fypatrrotf twOfyj ir.r.A. Axifttoph. Av. 
786-789 airrix ^y^ ^ofv Btarw tt rit 
^w inr6wT€potf \ ffra nttww roTf xopo<<^< 
rSiy rpay^Suy 4x^*^^> I i»"rT6fMWOs Ay 
ovTos ijpianffffr iKBon^ ofjcadc, | lefr* Ay 
^fAwKffoBtU 1^' iftas aZBis aZ Marivraro, 

* Philochonis ap. Athen. p. 464 £ 
'A^flUM rob AioKvatoicocf dTwat rd fikw 



itp&rw ^piOTtfKSTts icai vtvoMC^rcf 43a- 
8t(or iwl r^ Biay, 

' Philochor. ap. Athen. 1. c. irapd di 
tbp dTwva m&rra oIpos a^oa iivoxouro 
tcaX rpaytfitara vapf^pcro. Aristot. 
Eth. Nic. X. 5 icaL iy rotf Btdrpois ol 
rpay^tutri(ovT€t^ crop ^avAoi ol irfc^i- 
(6fuyoi Sfffif r6r€ ii6Xiar ain6 hpSaaiv, 

* Philochor. ap. Athen. I.e. iroi 
iffrt^aywfUpoi iB^povr. Dem. Meid. 

§53* 
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in Theophrastus, when he accompanies a wealthy man to the 
theatre, is careful to take the cushion out of the slave's hands, 
and to insist upon placing it ready for his patron '. There 
was no shelter from the sun. The theatre faced towards the 
south, and was entirely uncovered. But as the dramatic per- 
formances took place at the end of the winter, or early in the 
spring, the heat would not usually be excessive. Probably 
the sun was in many cases very welcome. IfJ however, any 
shelter was required, hats appear to have been worn, though 
the Athenians generally went bare-headed except upon a jour- 
ney*. It has been suggested that small awnings were some- 
times erected upon rods by individual spectators for their own 
convenience, and that the ' purple cloths * which Demosthenes 
spread out for Philip's ambassadors were awnings of this de- 
scription '. It is true that an awning was provided for the priest 
of Dionysus, as the chief dignitary of the meeting. But it is 
improbable that the same convenience was extended to any 
other members of the audience, at any rate in the period of 
the democracy. In Roman times awnings were erected for 
the front rows of spectators ; but this was a late innovation *. 

To keep order among a gathering of about twenty thousand 
persons, crowded together in a comparatively small space, must 
have been a matter of some difficulty. Certain officers called 
' staff bearers * were stationed in the theatre for the purpose'. 
Superintendents were also appointed to maintain discipline 
among the numerous chorus-singers ^ Disturbances were not 
infrequent, and arose from various causes. Sometimes the 
rivalry between two choregi resulted in actual violence. For 
example, on one occasion, when Taureas and Alcibiades were 
competitors in a dithyrambic contest, a fight broke out between 
them, in the course of which Alcibiades, being the stronger 

' Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 76, Fals. Leg. coverlets or carpets. 

§ III ; Theophrast. Char. 2. * See above, p. 129. 

* Suidas V. Apd/ra/v* \mb tSjv Alytytf- * Called fiafidofpdpw (Schol. Aristoph, 

ranf iv r^ Bidrfxjf^ ivtpptif^yruy avr^ Pax 734). and fiafidovx^t (Pax 734^. 

im T^y K€ipa\rjv vtraixovs vKtiovas Mat • Suid. ^wi/^fXiyrat, ix**^*"'*'*'*'*'*''"® '''*•' 

XirStvas Kol Ifidria, dvfwyiyij. X^P^i ^ M 6raicrtiv rovi xop^vras kw 

The <poiPiKih^s mentioned by Ae- tois Btdrpois, 
sohines (Ctesiph. § 76) were probably 
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man of the two, drove Taureas out of the orchestral That 
the feeling between the choregi often ran very high has already 
been pointed out in a previous chapter. Disputes about seats 
were another fertile source of disturbance. With the exception 
of the front row, the individual places were not separated from 
one another, but the people sat together on the long benches. 
Such an arrangement was very likely to cause confusion. 
Demosthenes mentions the case of a highly distinguished 
citizen, who ran great risk of being put to death, owing to 
his having forcibly ejected a man from his seat. Personal 
violence in the theatre was regarded as a crime against religion, 
and was strictly prohibited. If any dispute arose, the proper 
course was to appeal to the officers; and the man who took 
the law into his own hands was guilty of a capital offence ^ 

§ 5 Character of Attic Audiences, 

The Athenians were a lively audience, and gave expression 
to their feelings in the most unmistakable manner. The noise 
and uproar produced by an excited crowd of twenty thousand 
persons must have been of a deafening character, and is de- 
scribed in the most uncomplimentary language by Plato ^ It 
was exceedingly difficult for the judges to resist such demonstra- 
tions, and to vote in accordance with their own private judgment. 
The ordinary modes of signifying pleasure or disgust were 
much the same in ancient as in modern times, and consisted 
of hisses and groans on the one hand, and shouts and clapping 
of hands on the other *. The Athenians had also a peculiar 
way of marking their disapproval of a performance by kicking 
with the heels of their sandals against the front of the stone 
benches on which they were sitting \ Stones were occasion- 
ally thrown by an irate audience. Aeschines was hissed off 
the stage, and 'almost stoned to death/ in the course of his 

^ Andocid. Alcibiad. § 20. * Poll. iv. 12a rd yAvroi r^ khu\ia 

' Dem. Meid. §§ 178, 179. rax% mipyais Maraxpovuv wrtpvoKoittiv 

• Plat. Legg. 700 C. €A«7ov* iwoiovv ^\ rovro ^irvrc rivd 

* Dem. Meid. §§ 14, 226 ; Alciphron, UfiaXot.y. 
Epist. iii. 71. 
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theatrical career. There is an allusion to the practice in the 
story of the second-rate musician, who borrowed a supply of 
stone from a friend in order to build a house, and promised 
to repay him with the stones he collected from his next per- 
formance in public*. Country audiences in the Attic demes 
used figs and olives, and similar missiles, for pelting unpopular 
actors*. On the other hand, encores were not unknown, if 
particular passages took the fancy of the audience. Socrates 
is said to have encored the first three lines of the Orestes 
of Euripides'. 

If the Athenians were dissatisfied with an actor or a play, 
they had no hesitation about revealing the fact, but prompdy 
put a stop to the performance by means of hisses and groans 
and stamping with the heels. They were able to do so with 
greater readiness, as several pla3rs were always performed in 
succession, and they could call for the next play, without 
bringing the entertainment to a close. In this way they some- 
times got through the programme very rapidly. There is an 
instance of such an occurrence in the story of the comic 
actor Hermon, whose play should naturally have come on late 
in the day ; but, as all the previous performers were promptly 
hissed off the stage one afler another, he was called upon 
much sooner than he expected, and in consequence was not 
ready to appear*. If the tale about the comic poet Diphilus 
is true, it would seem that even the authors of very un- 
successful plays were sometimes forcibly ejected from the 
theatre *. 

A few scattered notices and descriptions, referring to the 
spectators in the Athenian theatre, show that human nature 
was very much the same in ancient times as at the present 
day. Certain types of character, which were generally to be 
met with among an Attic audience, will easily be recognised 

' Dem. Fals. Leg. § 337 ; Athen. p. * Poll. iv. 88. The word for hissing 

245 E. an actor off the stage was l«i3<iAAfir; 

^ Dem. de Cor. § 262. to be hissetl off was imriwrtiv. See 

' Cic. Tusc. iv. § 63. AvBis seems to Dem. de Cor. § 265, Poll. iv. laa. 

have been the word used ; cp. Xen. * Athen. p. 583 F. 
Symp. ix. 4 ifia bi ip6wv avBis, 
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as familiar figures. There was the man of taste, who prided 
himself upon his superior discernment, and used to hiss when 
everyone else was applauding, and clap when everyone else was 
silent \ There was the person who made himself objectionable 
to his neighbours by whistling an accompaniment to tunes' 
which happened to please him^ There were the 'young men 
of the town/ who took a malign pleasure in hissing a play off 
the stage'. There were the people who brought out their 
provisions during the less exciting parts of the entertainment \ 
There was the somnolent individual who slept peacefully 
through tragedies and comedies, and was not even waked up 
by the noise of the audience going away ^ Certain indications 
show that the employment of the cl&que was not unknown to 
Greek actors and poets. The parasite Philaporus, who had 
recently taken up the profession of an actor, and was anxious 
about the result of his first public appearance, writes to a friend 
to ask him to come with a large body of supporters, and 
drown with their applause the hisses of the critical part of 
the audience. Philemon, in spite of his inferior talents as 
a comic writer, is said to have frequently won victories from 
Menander by practices of this kind '. 

The character of the Athenian audience as a whole is well 
exemplified by the stories of their treatment of individual 
poets. Although they were willing to tolerate the utmost 
ribaldry upon the stage, and to allow the gods and sacred 
trends to be burlesqued in the most ridiculous fashion, they 
were at the same time extremely orthodox in regard to the 
national religion. Any atheistical sentiments, and any viola- 
tions of their religious law, were liable to provoke an outburst 
of the greatest violence. Aeschylus on one occasion was 
nearly killed in the theatre itself, because he was supposed 
to have revealed part of the mysteries in the course of a 
tragedy. He was only saved by flying for refuge to the altar 

^ Theophrast Char. 11. * Aristot £th. Nic. x. 5. 

* Theophrast Char. L c * Theophrast. Char. 14. 

' AIciphroD, Epist iii. 71 im, kSm n * Aldphron, Epist. iii. 71 ; Aul. Cell. 

k6$wii€w dwoaipaXhrrtt, fo) kdfiy xifpop N. A. xvii. 4. 
rd darucd iitip&iua mX^hp 1j avpirrtiy, 

C C 
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into two classes, the refined and cultured dass on the one 
hand, and the mass of rough and ignorant artisans on the 
other. One of his objections to the profession of an actor or 
musidan is that he must accommodate himself to the levd 
of the ignorant part of his audience *. He mentions examples 
in the Poetics of the low level of popular taste, from which 
it appears that the average spectator in ancient times was, 
like his modem counterpart, fond of 'h^py terminations.' 
He cared little for the artistic requirements of the composition ; 
his desire was to see virtue rewarded, and vice punished^ 2t 
the end of a play. Then again, a large part of the audience, 
Aristotle remarks, were so ignorant as to be unacquainted 
with the ordinary facts of mythology, which formed the basis 
of most tragedies. In judging a play, they paid more regard 
to the actor's voice than to the poet's genius*. At the same 
time, in spite of depreciatory criticisms, it must be remembered 
that the true criterion of a people's taste is to be found in 
the character of the popular favourites. The victorious career 
of Sophocles, lasting over more than fifty years, \s a convincing 
proof of the fact that, at any rate during the fifth century, 
the dramatic taste of the Athenians was altogether higher 
than that of an ordinary popular audience. 



* Aristot. Pol. viii. 7 l«€2 5* i $uiriit 
Strroty t fiiy iktvOtpos xal wfvcu^fvfiiroSy 
5 di ^oprticbs iK fiavavaojv ical BrjrStv teal 
dWcjv roiovTot¥ ovyKtififros. Ibid. 6 6 

ttofOt T^ ftovaiic^yy Start maX rovs rtxyi- 
rat TOW wp6s airrdv fukfTwuras avrovs Tf 
woiovs rtyas 90i€i. 

" Aristot Poet. c. 13 dtvripa V 1) 
wp6rrri keyofUyrj irwb rtpwy kari avixracii, 



1) 'Oivff<T€ta icai rcA€vrw<ra f£ kparrias 
roTr fifkrioct leal x^ipoaiw. Sotcu ik 
tJrcu wpdmj bid lip^ rSrv Bwrpcjm dff$i' 
vtuuft dxokovBcvcg yoLp ol wotifral car* 
€lxh^ votovrrts ToTf ^caraiV. Ibid, c 9 
(of the old legends) iwtl teal rd yvwpifn 
dkiyois yvtajpi/id (<rnw^ «SAA' ofMCJS €v^pai' 
yu wayras. Id. Rhet. iii. i IxcT /*«t(ov 
bvyaamu vvy rwy wonjr&y oi vwoKpirai. 



APPENDIX A 

The information concerning the dates at which the plays of the 
great Attic dramatists were produced, and the success which they 
met with in the competitions, is derived from various brief notices, 
which occur mostly in the Arguments prefixed to the different plays, 
and which were ultimately derived from Aristotle's Didascaliae, or 
from other collections of the same kind (see chap. i. p. 65). A list 
of these notices is here appended : — 

473 B.C. 

Arg. Aesch. Persae: *£ir2 Mcywiw rpay^&v Alxrxykog ivUa ^iMi, 
Ilcpotuf, VKavKtf, UpofMrfBtl, 

467 B.C. 

Arg. Aesch. Septem : 'Edtdd^^ ^1 Gcoyci^tdov 6\vfinMi orj\ ivLita 
Aoup, O^dcirodi, 'Eirr^ cirl O^iSar, S^tyyl cronvpucj, 6«vTtpo9 ^Apurriat IItp<rtij 
ToyroX^, naXaurraig trarvpiKoit rots TLparlpov irsrp^f . rpirot IIoXv^/Kidfitfy 
AvKovpytiq Ttrpdkoyi^ 

458 B.C. 

Arg. Aesch. Agamemnon : 'Edid^x^ t6 ^pofia M Sipxamot ^iXo/eXcovf , 

oXvfin-codi oydoi^KooT^ Trci ^tvrip^, frp&ros Altrx^Xos 'Ayofiffivovi, XoT^potf , 
Evfitviiri, npmrti crarvpucf, 'X^'PTy** XtPoicKfjt *A^<dvrvr. 

45S B.C. 

Vit. Eurip. p. 4 Dindf. : ^Hp^oro dc dMaKnv [6 Evpi1ri^l|s) in\ Kakklov 
apxom-of Kar 6XvfA7ridba na ?r«i a , np&rov d* tbida^t riu IlcXiadaf, ore Ka\ 
TpLroi ryavro. 

450 B.C. (?) 

Arg. Eur. Rhesus : '£v lUvroi raig biiaa-KoKiait «>r yp^aiov mvayrypawrai, 
Schol. Rhes. 52 g: Kparrjs dyyotof <l>^ai rhv EvpiwiUhpf ripf n€pi rd pm^pa 
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438 B.C. 

Arg. Eur. Alcestis : 'EdiddxA^ M tkavnumv Spxorrot okv/iwwdi wt. 
vpwros fjp 2off>okkMJSf Mrtpog Elpuriirit Kpfiaams, 'AXxftaitun r^ dm ^m^iios, 
TiyXc^, *AXie^(mdi. 

431 B.C. 

Arg. Eur. Medea : 'Edcddx^ in\ UvM&pov Spxopros koto njv oy^ 

Kwnijp ifil^fuip ikvfAirtddtu np&rof Ev<f>opwv, d€VTtp09 So^oicXfr, rpcror 
Evpnridtft Mffi€l^, 4>«Xoffr^T|7, ^iisrvi, Otpurraig orarvpoit, ov <r»C*Ttu, 

430 B.C. (?) 
Aristid. vol ii. p. 334 Dindf. : Zo^icX^r ^tXoicXcovr JTrroro cf ^hBtpniou 
T^ Oldinovv, & Zcv icai ^(W. 

428 B.C. 
Arg. Eur. HippolytUS : *£d<dax^ cVi 'Afuipwo^ Spxorros Hkvfinio^ ^ydoT- 
KfNrT;^ 4pd6fAjj, lr«i rfTdf>r^. npioTos Evpiirlbfis, Mrtpoi *\€iif>&Vy Tpiros *lm¥, 

425 B-C- 
Arg. Arist. Achamenses : *EdMxBtj M Eu^t/yov Spxoyro^ cr AiyKubtf di^ 

KaXXcarpdrov* »ic npvrog fp, Mrtpot Kparipot XttfuaCofUPOur ov <ri*(arrm. 
TpiTog ECffToXiv fiovprfptius. 

424 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Equites: 'EdiWx^ t6 dpapa M STporoKXcovr c^x*'"'^ 

hjipoa-iq. c(£ A^voia, dt* avrvv rov *Api<rro<f}dpovs. npcorot cVica* dtmpos 
Kparwof Sarvpots* Tpiros 'Apioro^cvi/r 'YXo<^(^poif. 

423 BC. 
Arg. ArisL Nubes : Al 7tpS>Tai Nr^cXat cV aorct tbihdxBfiarcLP enl apxoproi 
lirapxov, ore Kporlyor /icv cVfeica JIvtIpij, *Apuyltias dc K<$vyy. 

422 B.C. 
Arg. Arist. Nubes : At 5c btmpai Nc^cXat inVAtiaviov apxoPTOs. Arg. 
Arist. Vespae : *£d(dd;(^ fVt apxovroi 'Aptiplov bia ^iXmvidav etr A^ivm' 
icac €i/uca wpSnos, btimpot ^v 4>cXa»Wdi}r npoaycovt, Acv«ca»y Ilpta'fita'i Tpiros. 

421 B.C. 
Arg. Arist. Pax : 'EpiKijo-t bi r« dpapoTi 6 noirjr^s €iri Sipxoyrot *AXk€uoVj 
€v aoTft. Trpa>Tot Eiinokis KdXa^i, btvTf pos ' ApiaTO(f)dprjs Eiprjvjj, rplros AcvKwr 
^pdropcrt. 

415 B.C. 
Ael. Var. Hist. ii. 8 : Kara r^i^ nparriv Koi ivfPf)Ko<TTTiP oXvfiniaba .... 
aurrjyfiiVivavro aXX^Xoif SevoicX^r Koi Evpmibrjs' koi nparos y€ Ijp SfPoicXfji, 
ooTiff noT€ ovros cWiv, Olbinodi koi Avkoovi koI Baicxcut km *A6afiapTi aarvpiKu. 
TovTov d€mpos Evpinibrjs Jjp *AX(£ai^p^ koi Uakap^dfi KaX Tpmcuri <co» 2urv^ 
trarvpiK^, 
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414 B.C. 
Arg. I. Arist. Aves: 'Edftdax^cVl Xappiov dia KoXXiorparov iv ^orci, ts 
fp Mrtpos ToU "Optfiat^ np&ros 'AfAttyjtlat KmfMunmty rptrof ^pCvixot 
Movor/M^^. Arg. 11. Arist. Aves: *^n\ Xafipiov . , , . tls A^vata t6p 

413 B.C. 
Schol. Arist Ran. 53 : 'H dc *AvdpofA€da 6yi6^ mi npon<nj\6tv, 
SchoL Arist. Thesm. IOI2 : avvdididoKrai yitp rj *E\€Vfj, 

411 B.C. 
Arg. Arist. Lysistrata: *EMdx0rf ivl KaXXtov Hpxovros toO fura 
KX€6KpiTW ^p$tunot, tUrrJKToi di M, KaKKurrparov, 

409 B.C. 
Arg. Soph. PhiloctetCS : *EdMxOti M rXavKimrov* nparos ^v So^/eX^r. 

408 B.C. 
Schol. Eur. Orest. 371 : IIf>^ yitp ^UMcXcouf, c^' o^ r^y 'Opcon^y cdtda^. 

409-407 B.C. (?) 

Arg. Eur. Phoenissae: 'Edtddx^ M ffavaucpdrovs (unknown, pro- 
bably ' SuffectUS ') ipxopTot oKvpntad np&ros ^irtpoi 

"Evpim^Sf Tpirof . 6 Oiif6paos tcai Xpwrmnot ical ^ivuraai Ka\ , , » 

a-oTvp . . r. . . ov <r»Ctr<u. Schol. AHst. Ran. ^^ : 6ui rl di p.^ ^XXo r« 
T&9 np6 okiyov htHiaxBivrtiP Km «caX«y, 'Y^tirvX^r, ^OiyKro^v, 'Ayr(oin;c. 

405 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Ranae : *£dtda;i^^ in\ KaXXun; rov ptrh *APTiy€inj dia ^cXwtdou 
tls A^voia. np&Tot f v* ^pwixos dfvrcpor Mowraif Ttkarnv rpiros KXco<^covri. 

— B.C. 
Schol. Arist. Ran. 67 : Ovto yitp ita\ al Atdaa-KoKliu <l>fpova't, rfXrvn7- 
aapTOS Evptwiiov top vUip avrov dcdidax^MU ipmpvpop ip iarn *l<l>iy€PtUKP 
TTiP ip AvX/di, 'Kkicpawpa^ hdicxas. 

401 B.C. 
Arg. Soph. O. C. : Thp M KoXo»yf 0<d/iroda M, TtTMkttmjK&ri r^ iroinr^ 
2o<f>okkt}f 6 vidovt €dida(€P, vlbt &p 'Ap/oTo»yor, tirl SpxopTOs Muenpos, 

388 B.C. 
Arg. Arist. PlutUS : *EdMx'^ ^^ ^pxoprov ^Aprmarpov, a¥raytaPi{op€vov 
avT^ f^iKoxapovs pip Adicmrip, *ApiaTOpipovf dc *Abp^T^, NiKOffApTos dc 'Ad«- 
mdi, 'AXieaiov dc IIaai<l>djj, 
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Our knowledge of the Athenian drama has been very much 
increased in recent years by the discovery at Athens of a large 
number of inscriptions relating to dramatic contests. A complete 
collection of all the inscriptions which bear upon this subject will be 
found, admirably edited by Kdhler, in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum, ii. 2. p. 394 foil, iv. 2. p. 218 foil. The following 
selection is copied from Kcihler. Lists I-IV are given almost in fiilL 
In list V only the best preserved portions have been printed. List 
VI contains merely a few specimens of the various fragments. 

I. List of victors in the four contests at the City Dionysia. 

I. 

. . . frp£r]oy /cm/xoc ^coy r[»y . . . 

[M]ayio;r t^idaaKev, 

Tpayto^SiVf 

n€piKKrjs Xo\ap[yfvs) tX9pi{y^')i 

- T * * * * 

[ «x]op7y«» 

[...... cdcdjacTKcy. 

[ «x]op^y*», 

[ ccijv (diddo-^iccv). 

[«Vt o]v, 

[...... U 9ra](da>y, 

[. . . . (Xo']prry(i. 

[ U dpdp^S>v, 

[ «Xo]w(«)- 

[ *X0P77']«, 

* * m * 

Kk€aiv€r[os .... €x^pfjy€ij. 
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©a[ <xom"]» 

* » * * 

^\ori(yti), 

cdcdacKcy. 

[rTTi ^iXo]icX/ov(, 458 H. c. 

EvKTTjfUiV *EX€v(a'iptos) tx9Pi{y**)' 

EtKppSviof ihitaa-Kt, 
rpaytpd&p, 

S€POKkfjg *A^tdMi((or) ^x^iiy*^)^ 
AlfTxy^of tdiba(TK(V, 
tTrl^AfifHtPot, 457 B.C. 

*£p€;(^7(ip naidtaVf 
Xapias * Aypv\Tj(B€p) cxo/>[i7yfij. 
ActfiTtr av^pS>p, 
^(tp6aTp<tT0g <X^[p4y(*3« 

[ <x]om[«]» 

* * * » 

'Ai^«[. .... exop^fi], 
Ka[X ^didaor/Cffy]. 

Ga[X .... ^X^PTy'O* 
Ka[ ..... cdcdocricfy], 
vir[oKpcn}£ ..•...]. 



2. 

IIata[puvs <X®/>7yc«jy 

or €d[idao'ieffi'j. 

[rpaytajidap, 
»jp 11aiapit[ifs ^X9phy*^^^ 
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['E]irrAX«iiW, 4"i»c. 

'imroBrnvrXs iraidc»v, 
*Apiarap)(as A«icc(Xccvf) ^XPf''!^'^)' 
AtavrW av^pmp, 
ArjfjUHrBiinft ixopifyti. 



M«Mivdf>o[f ] <X^f 7y*'» 

'Eirl ecoWrov, 386 B.C. 

Evrjyrnjt UakX^ti^pfv^ [f^op^i]. 
*Iair«»y KoXXvrcvv rj^op^yci. 



[ KX]f o[/i]axo£ •Axa[pr<vr cx<>PTy**]» 

[ fijvtp <[5ida(ric€i'J, 

[vTToJicptr^f ©[crroXoyJ. 

[<]irt 0#/ucrro[icXfoi'f], 34^ ^-^ 

*Epcx^»;ty Yr[atd€i)y], 



K€icpo[Yrir iraido)!^], Latter hilf 

Aio<^i^ [. . . . «X0p'7r'*]* of fourth ccn 

'OvijTwp [MfXiTfvc cxopTyfiJ. 

Aiofrf([^i7r *Xo/W"]» 

nf)OicXr[cdi7f fdidao'irri']. 
rpayc|»5[»y], 
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6. 

[ ^]xo/>7(7«0> 

[ €*]«/«[«r]icf, 

[eVi o]uf, 

^ A«]o/*[€f^f 'XV]7(>«»)- 

'lfnro^o»iTif] apdpAPf 

[ ^« KoiX]ijf /xof^7«*)' 

* * * » 

[^]ir« *AfM<rr[o]^a9ovf, 330 n. c. 

. . . TOf [^Axa]pv^(ivs ^x^pffyti], 

... Of [n«ipjaif [vff ixop9fYti\, 

7- 
]w[. •] ^x^{pny*f)y 

cdidajo'icffy, 

[viroicpin^f ©rrrajXiJr. 

m * ^ * 

( K« . . . 

ei7]paficvf;ff Kj7^uri(«v«) 
exopj^i, 
[. . . . oitjX^f (didaa[K€¥], 

*ABriM»pos. 
rnl Krf<pia'o(f>Siyro£, 338 b. c. 

II. Record of tragic contests at the City Dionysia. 

[iroXoif]* Nff[ofrr($X€fiovj 
['I^iyf Jvci^ Ev[pMri]fto[v]' 
[iroi;(Tat)]' 'Aorvdafiaf 
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['A;^t]XX€i, vfrc(KyKrfro) BrrraXSf 
'AjBdiiapTtj vfr€(iepiMTo) N<airn{X[(^iof]* 
['Ajr]r«yoiT7, vtrt{Kpiw€ro) 'ABqwod^lpos]' 
[E^]a/>crof [d€v(rffpoi)] T€VKpf, 
[yw €^KpS9€To) *A$riv6dmposr 
[•Ax»]X[X]fi, [wrf(»/>i»«To)] ecrraXife- 
[ €«], t{in{icpiP€ro) Nr]ovTi$X€fu>f 

T\pt{T9s) [nJcXiflair, 

tmt^Kpiptro) Ncoirr]<SX(/ifOr* 
*Op€<m;[i, vtn{Kpi9fTo) *A$ti']p[6^»posy 
Ad^yiy], vjr€{icpivrro) 0fTTJ]aX<J]r' 

*Enl 1^iKOfid}(ov' <rarv/>i(ic^)* 540 B. C. 

Tt/iokkrjf AvKovpy^* 
flroXoi^' NcoirrdXcfifof] 
*Opc(n77 Eupiiridov* 
[jr]oiy(Tai)' 'Aorvdofuw 
nap3tnmm«f, vwtijcpiiftTo) Ocr[raX<(f j* 
[Av«ca]«ny {«v(ic/MVcTo) NffoirroXff/fioff]* 

oxX^f drv(rcpof^ ^pi(tifj 

[vir«(i9iti»rro)] GfrraXor* 

[^O^dijarodi, v»rf(if/>iVfro) N€<wrTt5X[f/iOffJ' 

l^'AXic/ijfj^oi'Ti, im"c(itpo«fTo) B<Tra[X<JsJ' 

If, \m€(KpiW€ro) Nf<wrro[Xf/iojJ' 

[^Mro(«^tr^) ©fJiToXif tPiica. 
[*Erri 6<o]^pdaTo«;* <raTvrpi(ic«)j 339 p. <;. 

♦opifto^i]' 

I^TraXaia . . . dJorpfaTOf J 
[ Evjpiirildov]' 

III, Record of tragic contests at the Lenaea. 
[U]€ip[i66<^, ], 

viro(icpiTr]t) [. €vlicay 

*Em ['Aotuc/kXoV ] 419 b. c. 

*Aya[p(fiyopt, , ], 

Mr[c(lCpt|rfTo) T 

•"h:* ]. 

^W't, 
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vn[ff(Kp(Wro) .,....,]• 
viro(«piri}() [ cfuca]. 

'Eirl "Apx[«w ] 418 B.C. 

TvfHii, T , , 

virf(it/>tyfTo) Ava'iifpaT[i;ff]* 
KoXXtorparop , 

vrrt(^Kpip€To) KoXXtiririTdi/f]* 
[vir]o(itpiT4y) KaXXi9nrt[di;ff ffVaea]. 
[*Eir* 'A]iT[t]^[«]iTOff 2 , 417 B.C. 



IV. Records of comic contests at the Lenaea. 

I. 

[ T€{rapTos) . . . a]<rrtdi, 

[virc(«ptvffro) 'Api<rr6fijax*^' 
*Ayri<l)atnrf^t jcifiHitToi) 'Apatr^Co^fUvoit)^ 
{nrt(Kpiv€To) *AvT^i(f>avrf£* 
[vn-o(ic^n7f) .... ]tfyi//iOs ^vuca, 
['Eire ^t]ori/iov* StfiuXor 353 b. C 

..... cri^, {miC€(jHPtTo) *Apun'6fjLaxos' 
At6dc»pof d«v(rc/x>f) Nff/e^, 
vire(icpu«ro) *Apiar6fiaxos' 
At6^pos rp((ror) MaivofMyttfiJ, 
vfre(jcpiycro) Krj<j}ia-uts' 
[♦otJw^pSji/ff T#(T«ipTOff) Iloi^rf i, 
[virf(icp4i'rro) ]i;c* 

V. Record of comic contests, probably at the City Dionysia. 

I. 

[Ti/*]o<T[TpaTor] Avr[poufi«»y], About 

virff(itptvfro) Aioyrirtfv* 19^ B. c. 

Vfro(Kp«T^() KfMirijff rVuca. 
*Eiri Svfi/iaxov ovk ry[cv«ro]. 
'EirJ Qto^vov OVK [eycvero]. 
'EttI Zumvpov' [iraXai^]* 

*E/xiro)y Mc * 

froi;(rai)* Aoiy 
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2. 

['Eiri voXaif]* About 

M • '^ ^ <^- 

[iroi^TOt)]* Kpirmp *'E4>€€riov, 
[v]irff(it/>iWro) 2w<l>iKas' 
HapdfAOvoQ Novoyf , 
vnti^KpivtTo) 'Oi^o'ifior* 

virc(it/}ivfro) KoXXior/xiroff' 

vfrc(iEp(ycro) 'Ejcoroios* 

^iXi^fuov MM(rc/ioff) MiXi;<ri(^ 

vir€(ir/MyfTo) Kpdrfff 

(^icpir^c) 'Oi^cMor ^iic[a]. 
'Eirl *Epfu>yffyou ovk [cycJitTo. 
*Eir2 Tifuyo'coi^cKror* vJaXoif' 

^iX(SoT/Kiro[( *Afr(MeXc]iofi<Wi no(rri[danrovJ* 

froi7(iTO^ «X^, 

vfrc(icpii'CTo) 

3- 

Uapa^ovos XopTfyovm, About 

WTf (icptvfTo)] M((w^af * 1 70 B. c. 

fvir]o(icpiri)y) Kptrddf/fior rVtica. 

[^*Ej7ri EVVLKOV OVK €yfV(\TOJ. 

'EttI S€M>icX€ouf' fraXai[9]' 

Mdvc/xosr ^dtr^ori Mfi/fdi/d/X)!/]' 

Yroi;(rn^)* Uapayuovoi rtOvriKW i9, 

imf^^KpivfTo) AdftMV' 
KptVuy Arrei)X^, 
im((^KpivtToj Movipof 

BlOTTOff nOiyT#l, 

imf{KpiVfro) ^dptow 

Adpm/Tos , 

u»rc(KptvfTo) Ka ...... . 

'E7rtic[pciT7£ , .], 

V7ri{«piifro) J. 

4- 

[*Eirl] Eucpfy oy#c cyewro]. About 

[*E]ir4 *E/xiaTo[i; ou« cycycroj. 1^5 ®* ^- 
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*Eirl IIoaci[da>yiov ovic rycwroj. 



'EttI 'A^VfroXa* iroXai^]' 
*H/NIJC 



6. 

[wrf(itpii»fTo) KoiSctjfMxof* About 

['Ew]i7f[i']i;ff AvTpov/ttmiff J 60 B.C. 

vfrr(itpivcro) Kaptipixos' 
imo^KpiTris) Nuc($Xaor rVura. 
*Effi *Av$t(rnjpiov ovk iywt^ro^, 
*E7r( KaXXtOT/Nirov ovk ryfytfroj. 
*EYri Mvrfai6fov' nakat^' 

Ad/icov ^iXa^i^vaio) 4>iXiinr[idov]* 
7ro(ip'ai)* ^(Ao«cX$f TpavfAori^, 
VYTff (k/91 vero) KoXXticpari/v* 
Xaipimv Aurov Kara^vdo/ic'[i^]y 
vire(icp(VcTo) Adfia»v* 
T«/M$(cM>( 2i;yjcpwrT0i'[rt], 
vnt{Kpl¥€To) KaXkiKparfff 
*Ay€i$OK\rjs 'Ofiopoia tj, 
[virc(Kp(ycTo) N(«c($X ao£* 



VI. Lists of tragic and comic poets, and tragic and comic actors, 
nth the number of their victories at the Lenaea and the City 
)ionysia. 

I . Tragic poets, with their victories at the City Dionysia. 

I. 

[A2]o'xv[Xo£ , . . .] 

[lIoX v<l>paa'ti[(UP . • . j 
[. . . .]«nrof I 

[so^o]KX5f Ann 

rot I . . 

[*A/M<rri]ac . . . 

2. 

[KapKi] w A I 
•Acrrjufid^ r[ll]l 
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[0€o]decr<tf ril 

[ Hi 

2. Comic poets, Avith their victories at the Citj Dionjsia. 

I. 

[SejnS^iW I 

\KpurToiuwiis II 
Kparans ||| 
^ptKftanp II 
•Ep^iflnroff Mil 
«pvpixof 1 1 
MupriXor I 
[Ei?]»aXir III 

a. 

Ti^«]X^ I 

npoxXf id^r I 

M[€V]a»dp« I . . . 
♦[cX]9M^||| 
[*As>]oXXod«ipo[f . . .] 
Ai'<fMXo( III 
^iXiWidijr II . . . 
Nucoorparof . . . 
KaXXiadi;^ | 
'A/i*4*£ia]ff I 

3. Tragic actors, with Wclories at the Lenaea. 

ec<^pof jljj 

Iinro^j^os^ f~| 
['A^/i£otas I 
['Ajrjipcxr^cjnjs | 

[_N€oJwT«>X €;i01 I 

[efrrajAo'y 1 1 



4. Comic actors. 



[•ApiaT>r|||| 
Tla^pju9m» I 
AvKwv II 
Lajiaur^panyf . . .j 
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The following extracts are from a series of inscriptions containing 
the accounts of the priests of Apollo at Delos. These priests had 
charge of the various public buildings in the island, including the 
theatre. The part of their accounts which refers to the theatre is of 
great interest, because of the light which it throws on the theatrical 
architecture of the time. A collection of the notices concerning the 
theatre is given by Homolle in Bulletin de Correspondance Hell^nique, 
1894, p. 161 foil. The most important passages are given below. 

290 B. C. rois r^y aiaiwfiv tpyokaPrfO'aai Koi rd vpoaicffvtop HHHHA. 

282 B. C. 'HpoJcXffcdj; th t6 irpo(rKi\viO¥ ypayfratn-i nlvaicas dvo fiitrBof 
^f'^AfM"* hhhl* 'ArriWry rov npoaKrjviov ypd[^ap]Ti ir/wuear bvo .... 

O^fMrtf ttiPuxa §ls t6 npocKrivtov iroi^avrt fua66s dpaxfuu 

AAA* '^f toOto KOTt^xp'l^^l fwXor] iXarivop rSuf vtrapx^vrtiP ano 

Tovr»p r/kti^yfta^fAfp r^p Bvpas ir6<rag Koi otra rdcc rrjs aicrftnjt rrjt cV 

r^ Btdrpt^, 

281 B. C. Tovs vipoKas €tt t6 BtarpoP OPfPtyicaai \\\ ;faXicot; tit 

rffp (TKifpffP fipat ||. 

279 B. C. {dpaxftiis) ^s i^murt *AplyP9»Tot ^APTiirarpov vwtp lijf ryyvrfs Ijs 
^tyydffro AiaiTOP *AiroXXodc^pov rrjf rov Btarpnv wtpUHKodofiias to Koff avrop 

fMpos mppitrKop tls rh Btarpop ipycurofitPip *ApTiy6p^ Kourov, irapt'xopri 

avr^ nawra th t6 Ijpyov nkijy (v\»Pj fuaOos rov Btarpov rfip 6px^<rTpap 

Kol Toif£ Skicoitt apOKaBapopTi teal r6v X**^ i^Ptymaa-i pivOwroig^ dpxiTiKvopos 

ryddpTOS, pi(r66f phh ^ GKtpnjs r6 rr/ot KaraXtiy^apTi 

"Epfutpi A h h f iff t6 [Xoyf jiov rrjs ancriPfj^ (f vXor) .... 



276 B.C. 
274 B. C. 



rpyolXo^Gif roi) 6§aTpov T€ap oXk&p t^p dtmpap Mcriv X P . 

ayayowri cir] t6 Btarpop mrh rov P€»tcopiov XiBovs ots tlpyda-aro 

cruGTficrQafTi rh wapturicffvtop [aircvryjcairn cZrl ro 

B4aTpop \iBnvs Tap rV Trfvov dvo koi ^k tov arablov ryXa/9dvri ri)y 

npia-fiffp T&p trro&p t&p th r^£ aiofpds r^ tovs tjXovs iykafiopvi [rovg tit 

TUf (TK^rjphs Kol ra napaaKTiPta rrfp, fipap f- f- mrtorfja'dfitBa Korii rtfp crvyy/xu^^y 

ftpas TptoKOpra iirrh furii rov dpxtTtKTOpos Ka\ t&p tniiUXriT&p 

Gcod^/A^ r^ iyka$6pTi irot^trai t^p aicrjpfip t^p fwcnjv ica\ ra wapao'KfiPia ra 

iroro) bpaxti£»v HHHHPAAAArhhhi- 'EmK\iTi,r^iy\a(i6pri 

r^f arjci7i^( riis waXaiits . . . Ka\ inurKtvaa-ai Koi rat tiropta aicripiis Katphf woirjaui 
dvo KOI Ta napaaKTiPia rh apto Kaipi noi^aai bvo Koi tois iraXaioif vipa^i tS>p 
wapao'Krgpwp wtpt . . . orai koi r^f t^wrrpas Koi r^p icXt/uuea km tovs fiaBfutvs 
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iwuTMvaacu PAAAPhh ^otf iykafiovat ypa^nu rat anims 

«ii TO impaaicripta ra t€ cVdrw cat ra vwokot^ ^p^xf*^ X X P* 

T« (yXa^opTt .... era* to wapatricfpfiop to €P ry &€aTpm hpaxt^ 

HHHPAAAA epaavXt^ t^ tyka^m iprfaaoMrBoM. to cn- 

<rTv[X4oi'] .... \ lOY 'Apx«^? . • . Koraxpifraprg t6 rttxc^ r^ aKifw^ 

Kara tiJ» avyypaifi^p dniiofup t6 ytp6fi€POP dp)^iT€KTOPot icfXcworroc m* rmp 
rrtfuXtfrmp. 

269 B.C. TTfp aicrjprip TtfP €» t» ^iorpy aMOKaBapaurt \-\ 

Wfkfia TcXAwvoff arpoKTOvt ivo &ar€ JcXi;«a[ita] €if to 64<rrp09 |- h h h 

. . . Bcodi7/<^ idkcfuucT^MS rey>ao;|[orTt rax nmnncnMicravrt hhhlll 

•^AorvaiM €yXa^m t^p opxVTpap rov Btarpov Korraxf^froi r^r vpttrnf^ oomr 

(iofup Z«»ocfi€v«i 'Awny^pou riuf Xi&mp rmp ri^s elt tow BtfOigvpcm (1) 

9^oiup *Ayn'cM t^ diodov T^y tp Ty ^tarp^ - • Ajtw^ 

ICaurov ryka^vn KoBaptu top towop t^ dcodt» t^ cV t^ Btarpta watrra nmi* 

€^Ofitp *ApurroKk€i au KaXXifUP9i Ttjt Xi0€ias r^ ccc to vopo- 

otc^pior fV irod«ir verranKnW tHofUP ^tXar2|pftdcft Ilapt^ t^ 

[Ac^uisI rijs tit rat Kptfwidat [rat'] ^^ t» Starptf €yXaff6m% wofias x*^*"^ 

^Soyier Xifimw tAp €it to Btarpop 

250 B. C. TO BtoTpop mutaBapaik jcXctr mi x^kmrntatf €Wi tov 

*Irwsvr mi riri to 'H/mxXccot «u eVi r7r acijniv llapfUPtKni 

apaxa^ifMum rfjp cVcryorytda r^r cV t« Btarp^ *12^Xi«m« rot* «poe- 

»oi* ^aca^ijarrc roif fV t^ oicnp^ NcoycWi imrypar^apri rvi to 

ir/XKr«rnor r^r Xt^uif rrf cir to Biarpot^ c'^'Zo/x^r vodur 

^«a«wTioiv, To^ iruAa ^^^/i«r PJ-J- t^ tpyaaiat rot 

tviBtarpoi €$t^fAfp vodas daxxoaiot ( EtcXct^i epyoXa3Tf<ram to# 

Of><fe<rTaT»;r rui ror caraXiprr^^ ^Inu «ai €^rydaaa$ai cV t« cVt^ttr^^ .... 
1^0 B.C. j^^iXor .... coTHp^^j^ €tf T^r carao'Cffi'^F r«r vtpuxmp ritp 

The earlies: nocices refer to the old wooden structure. The erection 
or a sione theatre was appurently begun about 275 b- c, and com- 
pleted in the course cf the third century*. A large part of this theau-e 
still remains. But the stone proscenium of the Vi:ru\-ian type, d 
which the tbundations are preserved, was probably a later wori: 
coRsn-jcted :n the second centur\- b. c. This proscenium is no: enciosed 
by side- wings iffojaac^^ta), bu: open at both ends isee ¥iz. 12). Bui 
the inscr:-t:on tor 269 b,o. expressly mentions r^ XiAiai ri^s fi t6 
xop^c ,tor. Ilecce it is probable that in the stage-buildLngs erected 
m tne middle e: the thJrd century the stage was of wocd, and ^35 
lermmated at each end by stone side-wings. In d;e seconi centorr 
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when a regular stone proscenium was erected, these side-wings were 
removed (see Ddrpfeld, Griecb. Theater, p. 148). 

The word aiu;i^ is used in the inscriptions in two senses. It denotes 
(i) the stage-buildings as a whole, e.g. rovs Kpovtovs rovr €v rg o-zn/f^, 
(a) the wall at the rear of the stage, or the boards by which that wall 

was covered, e. g. rrjv (ncf/vfiv r^y fuariv Koi ra irapao-Kijvia, tcls atcrjvas koi 

ra napavKtivia. This wall or boarding is called ^ /icoi? 0-1071^ as opposed 
to the napaaKi)vui on each side, and al iirtum trKi)vai in opposition to 
the npoaicfivMv underneath (so Homolle, 1. c. p. 165). Apparently the 
whole building was only two stories, and the back-scene rose one 
story above the stage. Bethe, however (Prolegomena, p. 234), suggests 
that there were three stories; that ^ fxiari trtcrivri denoted the middle 
story, and al hrapta a-KJivai the top story, of the back-scene ; the bottom 
story being concealed behind the irpoa/c^i'ioy. But as only two stories 
are mentioned in connexion with the side-wings (r^ napaaicffvia rd rt 
cVciMo Kol r^ viroicartt)), it seems Unlikely that the central part of the 
building should have had more than two. 

Some of the technical terms are new. The lines of seats in the 
early theatre are called oXkoi, as resembling furrows dug in the slope 
of the auditorium. The horizontal passage dividing the upper belt 
(bia{i»iia) of seats from the lower is the biolfios. The word ir€pioiKo^fua 
seems to denote the wall by which the outside of the auditorium was 
enclosed and supported where necessary. The rntOiarpop must have 
been the upper belt of seats. The opBoardTfjs and KaTaXfinrfip are 
explained by Homolle as a sort of balustrade and coping by which 
the top of the auditorium was finished off. The KKipa^ and KkipaKTripts 
may have been the steps leading up from orchestra to stage ; but this 
is not certain. See on these points Homolle, I.e., p. 163 foil. 
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A. 
dyioffHSf 336. 
dyop&f 1 10. 
6rfwwts Xvrpivoif 45. 
aly€ipcv Oia^ ill. 
aiorpai, 336. 
dyo^dSi/v, 333. 
dyafiaSfioif 245. 

dva0aiv€iy, 138, 173, 174, 190, 19I 
(iraSt&ia/rCiv, 96. 
dyd«ai<rra, 303. 
dn&vaurroi, 302, 330. 
dravlcor/ia, 345. 
(UavAdor/iaTa, 391. 
&y9pS>y xop6ii 13, 14. 
AvTfinppirjfM, 303. 
arrix^ptaf 346. 
<i«'a77^AAciy, 91 . 
dv' alydpov Sia, in. 

6,woMpiy€<T$€u, 350, 255. 
droirpiT^;, 355. 
dvoXaxcrv, 47, 49. 
dpi<rr4poaT6TrjSf 335. 
apva^, 336. 
dpXtriirruyt 373. 401. 

<»PX«»'> 4'- 
a^((} 3^4* 
avXo/a, 347. 
aikijrai Aydpts, 14. 
avATTi^s, 304. 
avXrp-vv X^P^^f '4* 
d^is, 141, 331. 



B. 



fiaBftolj 401. 
$apv<rToyo9j 308. 
fiaffikwSy 41. 
^$;ia, 116, 137, 167. 
fioii^w, 308. 



jSovAcvriir^, 367, 376. 
fipovruoVf 345. 
jSft;^?, 137, 138, 327. 
jSwftd; Aiovvaov, 167. 



r. 



yipayos, 237. 
ypa/Aiiol, 137. 
ypafifuiruoy, 47 
ypcupai, 337. 



49. 



A. 



8ciiin;AX«Tar, 316. 

8<tf«y, 35 '• 
it^ioardrrft, 335. 
dcvrcfMTivyiaT^ti 360. 
ScvTcpocrrdrijf, 336. 
8(a(ar/iara, 137. 
Staa/rcv^i 96. 
StavAioi', 359. 
8i8a<ricaAcroy, 83. 
iiicurKoXlaf 31, 84. 
8i&i<r«aAla Acriif^f 9, 2 1 . 
St^UTiicaAca Ai;ya<«i7, 3 1 . 
ii^aicaXla Tpayucff, 31. 
AiSaa«(aA/ai, 36, 65. 
8i8a<r/raA(av KaSihrn^ 2i» 47- 
diSdff/roAori 78, 84. 
Si&ltfirciy T/mTyMay, 39. 
9i$^f>afJLfios, 14, 350. 
SioSof, 137, 403, 403. 
Aioywruif 9, 13. 
Aioyvaia dpxoi6Ttpa, 15. 
Aiori^aia rd dariicd, 9. 
Aiovvaca rd Iv d<rrci, 9, 1 3. 
Aiovi/aia rd Iwl Atfvai^, 37. 
AioM^o'ia rd iviX^ytua, 8, 37. 
Aiovvaia rd kot' dypovs, 7, 43. 
Aioyvoia rd ftCTdAa, 9. 
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JUorm,<utir eiarpov, 115. 


/ H. 


AiiwDOt 1».rf'pi«t, 9- .h**^- 336- 


Aiiyveos A^roiot, 36. ^71^ nopvpaios, 336. 


(,.»,§, 3SS' i^^.wl.Mu.', l.W, »46- 


e.ffT.T'". I"- ^^ffTpi*.w, 246. 


e-XOf^. »^- iiuxip^r MO. M3- 34*- 


IkarfiiXla. 370. 




E. 


e. 


lyriiAififo; Jas- 


9ia, 363. 


J,«i.X,;4a, JJ9- 


9^ mp- allr<w, 111- 


(It ilT» roftirai, 9. 


tftaoAu, 13. 


,b ioTv icanUftafiu. 43. 


»«init, 131. 


.laitwtk.A'.aji. 


rtoT/w, no, X15. 388- 




ttaTpniAi)!, 373- 


dlinAw, 14". 


fltarpivtj!, 335. 


*i[BiXA.*,3»4- 


etB\o-y<t-y 4 


iKukitaia It Aioyiaov, 9. 


B,0,Jwi^W«"^'. ^38, »4» 


I™«*.H.,at9, 33'. m.»38. 


e.p;.a.(oTpii, 35 5- 


h«,(.Xif«i, "39- '38- 


e«./«riK, 369- 


btwim^, 38+ 


»(a«o., 3"- „ ^ 


tteittia -Bfiaiem, »7J. 


»«iUKv, 107. 137. 138, 167 


iA*ii,io7.a50- Pu/uXukJ, 171. 


•«*o*v"''.9- 


I;.^, »97. I- 


l,*lT,., ^79. ^^,-^, ,,g. 


)r d7fK«, 37- 

Ir TOW S^ofi- *P<A">. 369- 


ippe<!f,3fi- 

fSia Saiiara, 347. 


iiipx""' 'i°- 


T«(jia, loS, Til, 15. 307- 


i(oiot,io^,2'i4,m- 


i^TiOfuoSiLiTa;, 87. 


JfdwrjH, 33*>. 401- 


imu-d^ii"". 19'- 


iBtio-tw^'rv, 238. 


l«t A^i-aiv, 3&. 31. 39 


K. 


JwiWaTpw, 137,403,403- 




jBiXi^yiuo AlOl'Vffl", S, 37- 


MftVa.m',9'. 


l,^..^7rol, 38s. 


,o«C«oea., 47. 


J..H*».ilTai T^i .0(iF7jt, 67. KoeUr-n, ajT- 




)„i«ipoJo!, 341. ita.i'OS i-i^y, 44- 


ii-IpCJf", 303- ^ .oAoftB-o!, 356- 


jBIOTDTai 'EMlHI.H.flll', 8. 


^aiai^lrn< !(*<. Sa- 


dn,^(p<rv, 60, 257. 


hara f*Ti. 334- 


EBfovi, 193. 


xari OTo(xo«, 334- 


tli^^ria, 306. 


wira^Ql.'di', 190, 191. 


i^nwrit, l8j. 


jraTa6*.'i*«". 3ii,»ia. 


J,p.,»i«!r, 376. 


jMToi-^^...', Siil- 


Wmta, "3'i- 


™ToA»(in^p.40J. 403' 


Z. 


KOTOkOT*. 301- 


M', 334. 336- 




(Skoi, 127. 
C-oT^., »36. 
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«€/MCIf, 376. 

icktif4afAfios, 301. 

«^*W, 157. 173,401-403. 

ic\ifuuc7ijp€s, 403, 403. 
ic6$opyoSf 279. 

«^VW/MI, 283. 

m6fifios, 301. 
Kwlarpa^ 130, 167. 
«5p«a£, 356. 
*«PW««>f, 336, 337. 
«pa«i7, 237. 
KpaowtliTffs, 336. 
«r/Mr^ i/tfi^ikXtiy, 47. 
ir^r^f, 47, 48, 51. 

KpOVC IS f 301. 

iev0iffrff(rts, 355. 

iri;«AiOf xo/>^'> 14* 

^w/ws, >3» 30- 

w/i^f, 13, 19, 39, 138, 308. 

A. 

Kavpoardrrjs, 335. 
Aijirv^/^ciy, 308. 
A^rma, 37. 

KqivtuKhv eloTpov, lia 
A^voiov, 38. 
At/MMoif 38. 

AoTrffoK, 138, 141, 147, 152, 171, 174, 
401, 402. 

M. 

fityaXoipwyiaf 306. 

fi€rttote*vA(tff0cu, 322. 

fitrdtrraffiSf 341. 

/4J7xa»^, 326, 236, 238, 239, 242, 243. 

itfJX<"^^ oipfiv, 242. 

fiffXawotrotos, 236. 

/if/ioi, 136, 167. 

/uaedf, 55. 

/iOKfiSca, 301. 

fivpfifiKia, 359. 

paipfirficos drpairSs, 359. 

N. 

yt^t^dfts $iaSf 6, 374. 
v^fiiiaui imoicpiTwy, 81. 
iracay, 56, 68. 
vurav Iv-^ Ai/nuV, 37. 
M«ay Tpayq)^(f, 39. 
Win; dirriin}, 9< 



B. 



^^C«»'i 355« 
iiitHafAds, 355. 

^iJAw vap6Xfj\f,ii^ 355. 

O. 

57«os, 275. 
dxpifiaSf 92, 147. 
dAiroi, 401, 403. 
"OfiBpitcoSf 293. 
dpeoffrdrrji, 402, 403. 

^/>x^<^«, 348, 351. 

tpxnorris, 350. 

ipxfl^rpa, no, 130, 131, 136-138, 167, 

174,401,402. 
'O^Aavdpor, 293. 

n. 

I va/9(ur xo/>^f> 13, 14. 
vap' alytlpov 64a^ m. 
vapafialyttv, 174, 340. 
»a/K£3o<ri9, 174, 302, 340. 
wapa0fjvm rirTapa, 355. 
mpoKaraXoyii^ 301, 303. 
wap(x\oyl(ta6€u, 301. 
wapawhaafMy 148, 211, 312, 246, 247. 
mpwxK^ViOy 146, 164. 
wapofficifvta rd dti^oi, 146, 401-403. 
ira^crff^via rd ttdrw, 146, 401-403. 
wapaffK^viov, 265. 
mpaardrrjs, 337. 
vapaxop^yrj/Mi, 264, 265, 337. 
waptniypcupi^ 233. 
«5^«os, 141, 174. 221, 236, 322, 338, 

343. 
w€vkaafA4ycjs, 307. 

vtpiaieToi, 211, 217, 224, 246. 

vtpifio/ifiSiyj 308. 

V€pioiicoSofua 401, 403. 

w/wif, 61, 147, 148, 152. 212, 401, 402. 

voi/riAov, 281. 

»0M»4, 13- 
vpo&ycjyf 91. 

vpoqfoarpilkaf 291. 

wpotSpia, 374, 

irp^oyof, 252. 

»/>^f rdf ^(Tfii {fir6pxnaiSj 354. 

ir/>a9 xo/>^»' A^ytiK, 302, 354. 

vpoaiaivioy, 148, 157, 213, 246, 247, 

401-403. 
ftpo^fnt^ioy^ 294. 
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vprnrarfotviffTtiy, 255. 
irponarfWVta'Hpf 251. 
vpSrrw ^iXw, 374- 
wpotToarArfjt, 336. 
urtpvomnttlVf 383. 
^vfp^Xi^rrai^ 15. 



AS<'«». a5a» 354- 



r. 



<7an^, 334. 

cavrijy kwrnivth, 201, 257- 

elyiMj 118. 

<n/«i x«^Pi 355- 

ffictvfii 291. 

ffin/yca ol l«5rw. 142, 401. 403. 

eictp^, 138, I4«» H2, 167, X73» »", 

301,401-403. 
eicrivil ij fUav* M^r 40i» 403- 
0»rivucol, 171* 
CKflvoqfpcupla, I42, 207. 
#«dlnrcv/ia, 356. 
€ra9itiov, 343, 353- 

arvixofi »74» 334» 33^ 
arpo^tto¥y 346. 

arpofpfi, 340. 
axllltara^ 351. 
<ro;/u&noV| 280, 291. 

T. 

TO dirii T^y opxh^'''(^^i ^ 74- 

ra diri T^s ff/CT/v^$, 174» ^^9» 30i- 

tA ^if Tctv Afxa^Sry (XKWfxnara, 39. 

raiKta ^vAtVT;, 161. 

raiWat, 236. 

rd^oi, 227. 

TtTpa\oyiay 20, 21, 25, 26. 

T€Tp<i/X«TpOK, 302. 

TfXKiTi;?, 256, 311. 

TO ^iri T^s (r/nyv^s, 189. 

rpdyosy 329. 

rpay<vloi, 13, 19, 39> *3^' 3o8. 

rpay^Utiv x^P^'h 35- 

T/)diT€fa, 107, 250. 

rpiXcryio, 26. 

Tpt>€T/)a, 301. 

rpirrovs, 14. 

rpiToy dpiortpov, 336. 

rpiToardrrj^t 336, 337. 

Tpox<5s, 236. 

Tpu7v5o*, 354. 



T. 

tV*'^* 47* 
{pvo&8da«aXoff, 85. 

^v-oK^Avtoy, 335. 
{nroicpiy€ff9m, 355, 256. 
6»o«/MTi}t, 81, I73i 251 » 255. 
hn6pxnM^ 343* 

^^/>X»7^**> 354* 
bvoaicfiriovt 152. 

{npiffftaraf 212. 

^aXAiicd, 250. 
^oAA^fi 291. 

ipapvyyiphf^, 84. 
^tv(«i8€t, 382. 

X. 

XiV)^ioi KXifiatcts, 245. 

X<Jp «OTo»f»7i'4*» 355' 
X€tpi^s, 281. 
Xipffi XaXfrv, 349. 
XtT^, 281. 

yiron' dfupiiMoXkoSf 288. 
Xirojv fAaKKojrAs, 288. 
ytTCUv x^P^^^^* 288. 
Xopa7<5s, 336. 
XopcuT^s. 84, 107, 334. 

x^pvy^"'* 86. 

Xop^y^^y icojix<if^ov5t 61, 322- 
Xop»/7<rK ircuai, 118. 
^(^oprjyuv T^ (^vXf), I4» ^5- 
XOpr)yfiy Tpayq)^oi^i 15- 

xop»nr«*'o>', 83. 

Xopi77ta, 52. 

Xo/)Ty<^^» ^3» 47» 86» ^9» 33^- 

XOpOKTOVOSf 76. 
XOpoXtlCTTyS, 83, 336. 

XO/J^K aJrcfK, 72. 
Xop^K SiSiJi'ot, 68. 
Xop^v fl(jdy€tv, 93. 
Xopovoi6s^ 336. 
XOpoOTCirrji, 336. 
XopoO TW7X<i''«<>'» ^^• 
Xvrpoif 45. 



H'. 



^'oXis, 141. 

^iX€VS, 336. 

^JSerov, 91, 115- 
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A. 

attentioD paid to, 199. 
eatre at, 122. Orchestra in, 
rates, 140. 
portance of the voice in, 304 ff. 

training necessary for, 307. 
f enunciation used in, 30S. 
5 used in, 309. 

^ntests between, 57 ff., 59 ff. 
Ace of protagonists, 58. Re« 
ion of old plays by, 59 ff. 
lly chosen by the poets, 
ds by the state, 75 ff. How 
i to the poets, 80, 81. Paid 
state, 87. Tamper with the 

old plajrs; 100. The first 
itrodnced by Thespis, 107. 
id depart by orchestra, 19a, 
8ff. Meaning of the term 
(9. Gradual introduction of. 
Number of actors in tragedy, 
, and satyric drama, 353. 
f small number of, 253. The 
amesfor an actor, 255. Rise 
ictor*s profession, 256. In- 
i the importance of, 257, 258. 
ition of parts among, 259 ff. 
i of costume by, 261. Costume 
c actors, 268 ff. ; of satyric 
86 ff. ; of comic actors, 288 ff. 
nee of the voice in, 304 ff. 

training of, 307. Style of 
cting, 308 ff. The Actors' 
311 ff. Privileges of, 312. 
position of, 314. General 
r of, 315. Celebrated Athe- 
ors, 315 ff. 
, worn by Athene, 282. 



Aeschines, called the * rustic Oenomans,* 
44. Hired by Socrates and Simylus, 
44. As tritagonist, 263. His acci- 
dent at CoUytus, 380. Taunted by 
Demosthenes, 314. 

Aeschylus, bis first appearance as a 
dramatist, 16, 1 1 1. iiis Oedipodeia, 
17. His Oresteia, 17, 22. His 
Lycurgeia, 17. His Promethean tri- 
logy, 18, 24. Trilogies and tetralogies 
of, 22 ff. Number of his victories, 
49. Records concerning his Oresteia, 
62. Exhibits at an early age, 70. 
Actors of, 79. Trains his choruses, 
84. Reproduction of his plays after 
his death, 97, loi. Text of his 
plays 98, ioo. Not popular in 
later times, 101. His stage, 175. 
His statue in the theatre, 200. 
Scenery in his plays, 205. Said to 
have invented scene-painting, 207. 
Invents stage-decorations, 227. In- 
troduces a second actor, 251. Ceases 
to act in person, 256. His improve- 
ments in the tragic costume, 269, 270, 
274, 279. His choruses, 319 ff., 323 
ff. Designs the dress of the Furies, 
326. Improves the tragic dance, 352. 
His Euroenides, 366. Nearly killed 
for impiety, 385. 

Agathon, his first victory, 42, 94. His 
treatment of the chorus, 321. Adopts 
the new style of music, 359. 

Agonothetes, the, 76. 

Agyrrhius, commissioner of the treasury, 

56. 

Aixone, comedies at, 44. 

Alcibiades, admired for his beauty, i a, 
365. Corrupts the judges, 51. As- 
saults Taureas, 90, 382. 
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Alexander the Great, wishes to make 
a stage of bronze, 199. 

Alexandria, literary supremacy of, 29. 

Altar, in the orchestra, 137. On the 
stage, 227. 

Ambassadors, provided with front seats, 
3^2, 375. 

Anapaests, given in recitative, 301. 
Sometimes delivered by the cory- 
phaeus, 344. 

Anapiesma, the, 244. 

Anaxandrides, never revises his come- 
dies, 96. 

Andronicus, victorious in the Epigoni, 60. 

Anthesteria, the, distinct from the 
Lenaea, 7. Celebrated in the Lenaeon, 
36. Dramatic performances at, 45, 60. 

Anti-choregi, 90. 

Antisthenes, his success as choregns, 

5a, 85- 
Aj^areus, engages in eight contests, 28. 

Exhibits at the Lenaea, 40. Entrusts 

his plays to others, 71. Rhetorician 

as well as poet, 85. 

ApoUonius, disregards tetralogies, 27. 

Applause, mode of expressing, 383. 

Araros, son of Aristophanes, 7 1 . 

Archilochus, invents recitative, 301. 

Archinus, commissioner of the treasury, 

56. 

Archons, the, manage the festivals, 67. 
Their seats in the theatre, 375. 

Argos, theatre at, 13S. 

Aristarchus, disregards tetralogies, 27. 

Aristerostatae, 335, 336. 

Aristias, competes with Aeschylus, 17, 25. 

Aristodemus, the actor, 312, 315, 317. 

Aristoi)hanes, the grammarian, 26. 
His Arguments, 66. 

Aristophanes, the poet, competes at 
the City Diony>ia, 30, 42; at the 
Lenaea, 38, 41, 42. Storj- about his 
Clouds, 53. Third in a certain 
contest, 56. Exhibits at an early age, 
69, Entrusts his plays to others, 70, 
72. His Ecclesiazusae, 93. Hisbrogs 
much admired, 96. Scenery in his 
plays. 209, 223. Parodies the ekky- 
klema, 231. Parodies the mechane, 
239. Discards the phallus. 291. His 
choruses, 321. Discards the kordax, 
356. Honoured with a chaplet from 
the sacred olive, 386. 



Aristotle, makcf no mention of tetnlo- 
gies, 26. His Didascaliae, 65. Cen- 
sures extravagance in choregi, 87. 
Hb opinion concerning the dens 
ex machina,^ 244. His definition 
of acting, 306. His opinion about 
actors, 315. His definition of 
dancing, 350. His remarks about 
the admission of boys to comedies, 
367. His description of Attic war 
dienoes, 387. 

Arsis, 348. 

Artists of Dionysus, 256. 

Asia Minor, theatres in, 160 ff., 172, 187. 

Aspendos, theatre at, passages in, 126. 
Back-wall at, 1 55 , 1 58. Roof in, 1 59. 

Assembly, the, meetings of in the 
theatre, 94, aoa, 203. 

Assos, theatre at, 12a. Orchestra in, 
135. Gates, 140. 

Astydamas, his victories at the Lenaea, 
40. Statue of, 115. Conceit of, aoa 

Atbenodorus, the actor, 359, 315, 317, 

318. 

Audience, the, representative character 
of, 3. Enthusiasm for the drama, 3, 
386. Overrules the judges, 53. 
Closely packed, 125, 128. Number 
of, 129. At the Lenaea, 362. At 
the City Dionysia, 362. Includes 
women, boys, and slaves, 363 fT. Dis- 
tribution of seats among, 373 ff- 
Price of admission, 369. Tickets of 
admission, 371. The proedria, 374. 
Occupants of the front rows, 374 ff- 
Comfort of, 381 ff. Their mode of 
expressing pleasure and disapproval, 
383. Characteristics of, 384. Their 
orthodoxy, 385. Their intelligence 
and taste, 387. Preservation of order 
among, 382. 

Auditorium, the, originally of wood, 
108, 112. In the theatre at Athens. 
ii7ff. Shape of, 121. Interior of. 
i22ff. Passages in, 126^. Size of, 
128. 129. Later history of, 129, 

Awnings, 123, 129. Not generally 
used in Greek theatres, 200, 382. 

B. 

Back-wall, the, 155. In theatres of 
the Roman period, 158. Doors in, 

159. '79- 
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i, on the stage, 314. 

, in honour of victory, 93. 

etrical term), 348. 

orus o^ 332. Their mode of 

2C, 337- 

I tragedy, 278 flf. In the Old 

ly, 39a. In the New Comedy, 

mitted to the theatre, 363 ff. 
[, theatre at, 183. 
0, the, 345. 



C. 

:hns, the grammarian, 66. 

les. the actor, 311, 316. 

tus, exhibits plays of Aristo- 

;, 70, 73, 73. Not an actor, 83. 

in the theatre, 381. 

le, X 1 8. 

)bon, 80. 

, of scenery, 3 3 3 ff. Of costume, 

,in the theatre, 328. 
Steps, 344. 

s, 30. 
, the, 381. 

5, number of his plays, 16. 

;tes with Aeschylus, 17. His 

cements in masks, 274 

how appointed, 73. Age of, 
Replaced by synchoregi, 75 ; by 
pnothetes, 76. Reintroduced, 
Assignation of poets to, 77!?. 

of, 83. Expenditure of, 86 ff. 
y between, 89. 
L, the, importance of, 58. A 

burden, 74. Replaced by the 
tregia, 75. Abolished, 76. 
oduced, 77. Expenses of, 86 ff. 
le, their appetite, 85. De- 
of words b- single choreutae, 
Decline in the excellence of, 

the, granted by the archon, 68. 
on and training of, 83 fif. Paid 
5 choregus, 86. Its dresses 
sd by the choregus, 87. Cost 
;rent kinds of, 88. Decline of, 
Position of during the per- 
ice, 165, 173. Supposed plat- 
br, 1 66. Occasional inaction 



of, 193. Enters and departs by the 
back-scene, 193. Comes into contact 
with the actors, 193. Extra choruses, 
367. Gradual decline of in tragedy, 
319 ff. ; in comedy, 331 ff. Its size in 
tragedy, comedy, and satyric drama, 
33 a ff. Its costume in tragedy, 335 ff. ; 
in satyric drama, 436 ff. ; in the 
Old Comedy, 330 ff. Rectangular 
arrangement of, 333. Its mode of 
entrance, 334. Irregular entrance 
off 337' The parodos, 338. Its for- 
mation when in the orchestra, 339. 
Manoeuvres of, 340. Second entrance 
of, 34 1. Exit of, 341. Delivery of 
words by the whole chorus, 343 ; 
by the coryphaeus, 344; by single 
choreutae, 345 ; by half-choruses, 
346. Decline of choral dancing, 353. 
Accompanies the actors' speeches 
with mimetic dances, 354. Sings in 
unison, 357. 

Chorus- trainers, 85. Paid by the 
choregus, 86. 

Chytri, the, dramatic contests at, 45, 60. 

Cinesias, said to have abolished the 
choregia, 76. 

City Dionysia, the, compared with the 
Lenaea, 8, 43. Meaning of the 
name, 9. Date, 7, 9. Character of 
the proceedings at, 10, 11. Pro- 
cession- at, I iff. Contests at, I4ff. 
Tragedy at, isff. Comedy at, 30 ff. 
Order of contests at, 34 ff. Actors* 
contests at, 57. Managed by the 
archon eponymus, 67. Synchoregi 
at, 75. Proclamation of crowns at, 
93. Tribute displayed at, 93. 
Orphans paraded at, 93. Where 
celebrated, 109, 11 3. 

Clique, the, 385. 

Oleander, actor of Aeschylus, 79, 316. 

Cleidemides, actor of Sophocles, 316. 

Cleon, terror inspired by, 393. 

Clouds, chorus of, 330. 

Cock-fight, the, in the theatre, 303, 377. 

Collytus, dramatic performances at, 44. 

Comedy, first institution of contests in, 
6, 30, 41. Specially prominent at the 
Lenaea, 8. At the City Dionysia, 30 ff. 
Number of poets and plays in the 
comic contests, 31. Reproduction of 
old comedies, 33. At the Lenaea, 41 . 
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At the Anthestou, 45. Nnmber of 
actocs in, 353. Cosdme of actofs 
in, 338 ff. Decline of the chorus in, 
331 Al Size of the dions in, 334. 
Cofdnne of the dionis in, 330 ff. 
Dances nsed in, 355. Its connrxioo 
with leligion, 366. 

CaoJDron, in the theatre, 303. 

Contests, the dramatic, confined to the 
Diooysia, i, 7. 5Ianaged bj the 
state, a. Universal preralcnoe of, 4. 
¥uA institntion of, 6, 15, 30, 39, 41. 
Tragic oMitests at the City Dion>^ia, 
15 ff. Comic contests at the Citj 
Dionjsia, 3off. Tragic oontesu at 
the Lenaea, 398! Comic contesu 
at the Lenaea, 41. Comic contests 
at the Anthesteria. 45. The judges 
in. 46 ff. Prizes for, 54 ff. Between 
actors, 57 ff. Records of, 60 ff. Com- 
mence at daybreak, 93. Preceded 
by a sacrifice, 93. Order deter- 
mined by lot, 93. Annoonced by a 
trumpet, 93. 

Coryphaeus, the, in the early drama, 
106. Position and importaDce of, 
336. Delivers porticms of the choral 
part alone, 344. 

Costume, of the tragic actors, 268 ff. 
Origin of the tragic costume, 269, 
270. Improved by .\eschylus, 270. 
Ancient representations of the tragic 
costume, 271, 272. Tragic masks, 
274 ff. The cothurnus, 278 ff. The 
tragic tunic, 2 So. The tragic mantle, 

28 1. Head-coverings in tragefiy. 

282. Special costumes in tragedy, 
2*2, 283. General character of the 
tragic co>tume, 2><i ff. Costume of 
satyric actors. 2S6 ff. Costume of 
actors in the Old Comedv, 2S8 ff. 
Origin of this costume, 293. Costume 
of actors in the New Comedy, 294 ff. 
Cumbersomeness of the tragic costume 
often exaggerated, 309. Costume of 
the tragic chorus, 325 ; of the satyric 
chorus, 326 ff. ; of the comic chorus. 
330 ff. 

Cothurnus, the, 2 7Sff. Not worn in 

sat>ric dramas, 287. 
Council, the, special seats for, 376. 
Courtesans, special seaU for, 376. 
Crane, the, 237. 



I 



Crates, actor to Cnlinns, 83, 357. 

Ciatinns^ satimcd by AzistophaKS. 13. 
His Tictories, 43. 64. Rcfved t 
dioras by die arcfaoo, 69. Emplovs 
Crates as his actor, 83, 357. Called 
a dancer, 84, 357, 351. 

Crowns, proclaimed at the GtyDioByM. 
93, 303. Bestowed 00 ▼ktois at the 
contests, 98. Worn by kings and 
messengeis, 383. Worn by the 
^)ectatoffs, 381. 

Cnnei, the, 1 36. 

Curators, at the City Diooysia and 
Lenaea, 67. 

Coshioos, in the theatre, 135, 381. 



D. 



Dancing, importance of in the Greek 
drama, 348. Its mimrfic character, 
349. History of. 351. How £w 
employed in the drama, 352. Used 
as an accompaniment to sp e eches 
from the stage, 354. The tragic 
d^ce. 355. The comic dance, 355. 
The satyric dance, 356. 

Deliver}-, different modes of, 299 ff. 
Londer in tragedy than in comedy, 
308. More rhythmica-l than in modem 
times, 308. Delivery of the choral 
part, 341 ff. 

Delos, theatre at, orchestra in, 155. 
136. The hyposkenion, 152. 179. 
Height of proscenium, 153. Shape of 
stage-buildings, 163. Erections la 
front of proscenium, iSa. Ddrpfeldf 
view concerning, 1S6. Accounts io 
coimexicm with, 401 ff. 

Demosthenes, assaulted by Meidias, 6, 
363. His choregic dress, 12. His 
dream, 52- Supplies his chomswith 
golden crowns, 87. Complains of 
the amount spent npon chomses, 89. 
His remark about actors, 306. 

Dens ex machina, 242. 

Deuteragonist, 260, 363, 

Denterostatae, 336. 

Dexiostatae, 335. 

Diaulia, 359. 

Dicaeogenes. his meanness, 53. 

Didascalia, meaning of the word, 65. 
The tragic didascaliae, 40. 
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Didaskalos, 85. 

Diodoros, exhibits two comedies at one 
contest, 33. 

Diooysios, exhibits at the Lenaea, 40, 43. 

Dkm3rsiis, his statne carried in pro- 
cession, X I ; placed in the theatre, 1 3. 
His temples, 36, 37, 116, aoo. His 
priest, 377. 

Diphilns, ejected from the theatre, 384. 

IMstegia, the, aia. 

Distribution, of the parts among the 
actors, 359 ff. 

Dithyrambic contests, 14, 39, 55, 76. 

Doors, from stage to orchestra, 144, 
153, 179. Into the parodoi, 153. 
In the back-wall, 155, 259, 215. In 
the back-scene, a 1 4, a 1 5 flf. From the 
tide- wings, 315, ai7fr. Regulations 
about the doors on to the stage, 317, 
aai. 

Dorian Mode, the, 358. 

Dorpfeld, his theory of the Greek stage, 
1690!. Contradicted by Vitruvius, 
1 70 ff. ; by other ancient authorities, 
1 73 ff. Inconsistent with the archaeo- 
logical evidence, 175 flf., 195. Argu- 
ments in favour of, 183 ff. Early 
literary evidence against, 189 fT. 
Evidence of the extant dramas con- 
cerning, 191 ff. The reason for the 
stage, 195. 

Drawers, worn by the sat3rrs, 329. 

Drop-scene, the, 346 ff. 

Duets, between actors, 30a 



Eisodoi, 141. 

£kkyklen)a, the, character of, aa8 ff., 
333. Instances of in the extant 
dramas, 330 ff., 333 ff. Recent 
theories about, 334 flf. 

Elensis, dramatic performances at, 44. 

Eleutherae, statue of Dionysus at, 11. 

Eleuthereus, title of Dionysus, 9, 1 1 . 

Emmeleia, the, 355. 

Encores, 384. 

Entrances, to the orchestra, 139. To 
the stage, 215. From the back-scene, 
215 flf. From the side-wings, 317 ff. 
Regulations concerning the entrances, 

317, 331. 



Ephebi, receive their shields and spears 
in the theatre, 303. Their seats, 
376. 

Epidaurus, theatre at, its symmetry of 

shape, 130. Auditorium in, 122. 

Chief seats in, 124. Passages in, 

126. Size of, 129. Date of, 133, 

148. Orchestra in, 135, 168, 182. 

The gutter, 136. The altar, 137. 

Gates, 140. The hyposkenion, 152, 

I53> I79< Side-wings, 154. Ramps. 

154. 
Epiparodos, the, 341. 

Eretria, theatre at, 117. The orchestra, 
136. Tunnel in, 138. Stage-buildings 
at, 148, 149, 176. Stage in, 151. 
152. Side- wings, 154. 

EubuluB, entrusts his plays to Philip, 72 . 

Eamenes, portico of, 199. 

Euphorion, produces plays of Aeschylus. 

98. . 
Eupolis, exhibits at an early age, 70. 

Entrusts one of his plays to Demo- 
stratus, 72. 

Euripides, his Alcestis, t8, 20. His 
Medea, Hippolytus. and Troades, 18. 
Defeated by Xenocles, 18; by Nico- 
machus, 50. His Iphigenda in Aulis 
and Bacchae, 18, 20, 103. Repro- 
duction of his tragedies in later times, 
28, 102. Exhibits a new tragedy at 
the Peiraeeus, 43. Number of his 
victories, 50. £jchibits at an early 
age, 70. His relation with Cephiso- 
phon, 80. Trains his own choruses, 
85. Text of his plays, 100. His 
popularity, 102. His statue in the 
theatre, 200. Scenery in his ])lays, 
308 . H is use of the deus ex machina , 
344. Often introduces children on 
the stage, 367. Character of his 
tragedies, 384. His choruses, 319, 
320. Adopts the new style of music, 
359. Predicts the speedy popularity 
of Timotheus, 360. Charged with 
writing immoral plays, 365. His 
Melanippe, 386 ; his Danae, 386. 

Eurycleides, his statue in the theatre, 

30I. 

Exodoi, not usually accompanied with 

dances, 353. 
Exostra, the, 236. 
Extra performers, 264 ff. 
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F. 

Fig-branch, the, 237. 

Files, in choruses, 333. 

Flute, the, regularly used in the Greek 
drama, 303. 

t lute-players, how assigned, 77. Paid 
by the choregus, 86. Number of, 
303. Costume of, 304. Position of 
during the performance, 304. 

Foreigners, confined to the back seats, 

376. 
Furies, chorus of, 325. Its mode of 

entrance, 337. 



G. 

Gates, leading to the orchestra, 139. 
Generals, their seats in the theatre, 375. 
Gestures, most important in the Greek 

drama, 309. Restrained in character, 

309 ff. 
Ghosts, on the Greek stage, 192, 244 fif. 
Girdles, part of the tragic costume, 281. 
Gladiatorial contests, in the theatre, 130, 

132, 203. 
Gods, manner of their appearance on 

the ancient stage, 243 ff. 
Graeco-Koman theatres, character of, 

158 ff. Use of orchestra in, 161. 

Inconsistent with Dorpfeld*s theorj-, 

187. 
Guild, the Actors*, 311 ff. 
Gutters, in the orchestra, 131. 



H. 



Hadrian, statues of in the Athenian 
theatre, 201. 

Harp, the, occasionally employed in the 
Greek drama, 303. 

Harp-players, occasionally employed 
in the drama, 303. Their number, 
costume, and position during the per- 
formances, 303, 304. 

Hats, worn by the sj^ectators, 382. 

Head-coverings, for the actors, 282. 

Hemichoria, 343, 345, 346. 

Hemikyklion, the, 246. 

Hemistrophion, the, 246. 

Hermon, the actor, 318, 384. 

Himation, the, 281. 



Horace, his reference to the Greek 

stage, 169, 175. 
Horses, in the theatre, 328. 
Hypodidaskalos, the, 85. 
Hypokrites, use of the word, 249. Its 

derivation, 255. 
Hypophrygian Mode, the, 359. 
HyporchemaU, 343, 353, 355. 
Hyposkenion, the, 151. 

I. 

Iambic tetrameters, given in redtatife, 

301. 
Iambic trimeters, spoken withoat nnisi- 

cal accompaniment, 299, 300. Raidj 

sung, 300. 
Icaria, dramatic performances at, 44. 
Ikria, the, 108, 11 1, 11 a. 
Ion of Chios, his remark about vixtne, 

30. His present to the Athrniant, 

94. 
Ionic Mode, the, 358. 
lophon, exhibits plays of his father 

Sophocles, 71. 

J- 

Judges, in the dramatic contests, their 
number, 46. Mode of selection, 47. 
The process of voting, 49. Value ol 
their verdicts, 49 ff. Sometimes cor- 
rupted and intimidated, 50. Afraid 
of the audience, 53. Their 5cat>. 

375- 

K. 

Kataloge, 301. 

Katatome, the, 118. 

Keraunoskopeion, the, 246. 

Kcrkides, the, 1 26. Assigned to particu- 
lar tribes. 376. 

Klepsiambos, the, 301. 

Knights, chorus of, 331. 

Kolpoma, the, 283. 

Kommos, the, 301. Accompanied by 
dances, 354. The kommos in the 
Persae, 355. 

Konistra, the, 130. 

Kordax, the, 355. 

Kraspeditae, the, 336. 

Krepis, the, 272. 
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L. 

Lanrostatae, the, 194, 335. 

Lcnaea, the, not part of the Anthesteria, 

7. Compared with the City Dionysia, 

8, 4a. Meaning of the name, 36. 
Where celebrated, 37, 110. General 
character of, 38. Tragic contests at, 
39 if. Comic contests at, 4 1. Actors* 
contests at, 57. Managed by the 
archon basileus, 67. Wooden 
theatre at, 109, 11 3. 

Lenaeon, the, 36. Site of, 37. Wooden 

theatre at, no, 11 a. 
Lenaens, title of Dionysus, 9, 36. 
Lessee, the, 373. 
Lic3rmniiis, the actor, victorious in the 

Propompi, 60. His voice, 306. 
Logeion, the, 147. Not the same as 

the theologeion, 188. 
Lncian, ridicules the tragic actors, 384, 

306. 
Lycnrgns, the orator, his law concerning 

the Anthesteria, 45. Institutes dithy- 

iambic contests at the Peiraeeus, 55. 

His law for preserving the text of the 

great tragic poets, 100. Completes 

the theatre, 115. 



M. 

Maeniana, 314. 

Magna Graecia, theatres of, 157, 180 ff. 

Magnesia, theatre at, its shape, laa. 
Tunnel in, 138. 

Market-place, the, suggested site of the 
Lenaeon, 37. Dramatic performances 
at, no. 

Marshes, the, temple in, 36. Site of, 37. 

Masks, invention of, 370, 374. Results 
of the use of, 274, 375. The tragic 
mask, 375 fr. The mask of Silenus, 
387. The masks in the Old Comedy, 
391 fif. ; in the New Comedy, 395 ff. 
The masks of the tragic chorus, 335 ; 
of the satyric chorus, 337; of the 
comic chorus, 330, 333. 

Mechane, the^ diaracter of, 336 ff. In- 
stances of the use of, 338 ff. Relation 
to the theologeion, 341. 

Megalopolis, theatre at, chief seats in, 
134. Size of, 139. The orchestra 
in* I34> 135' The gutter, 136. Date 



of, 148. Stage in, 151, 153, 154. No 
door in hyposkenion, 1 5 3, 1 79. Stage- 
buildings in, 163. Skanotheka and 
scaena ductilis in, 185. 

Meidias, corrupts the judges, 51. As- 
saults Demosthenes, 90, 363. Inter- 
feres with Demosthenes' chorus, 313. 

Meletus, his Oedipodeia, 36. 

Menander, reproduction of comedies of, 
33. Defeated by Philemon, 51, 385. 
His statue in the theatre, 300. 
Retains the chorus, 323. His desire 
for distinction as a dramatist, 365. 

Miltiades, his statue in the theatre, 30i. 

Mitra, the, 383. 

Mixolydian Mode, the, 358. 

Modes, the, 358. 

Monodies, 300, 301. 

Mummius, 199. 

Music, in the Greek drama. The in- 
struments employed, 303. Number of 
musicians, 304. General character of, 
356 ff. The Modes, 358. Deteriora- 
tion of Greek Music during the fifth 
century, 359. 

Musical instruments, in the Greek 
drama, 303. 

Musicians, in the Greek drama, 303, 

304. 
Mute characters, 86, 3^5, 366. 
Mynniscus, actor of Aeschylus, 80, 316. 

Calls Callippides an ape, 311. 

N. 

Neoptolemus, the actor, 306, 313, 315, 

317* 318- 
Nero, competes in the tragic contests, 

306. 
Nicias, as choregus, 53, 90. 
Nicostratus, the actor, 301. 

O. 

Obelisks, on the stage, 337. 

Odeion, the, used for the Proagon, 90. 
Of Pericles, 199. Formerly used for 
performances by rhapsodists and 
harp-players, 302. 

Okribas, the, 147. 

Onkos, the, 275. 

Orange, theatre at, 159. 

Orchesis, 346. 
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Orchestra, the, importance of, io8. In 
Roman theatres, 109. In the market* 
place, 1 10. The old orchestra in the 
Athenian theatre, 113. Names of, 
i.^o. The orchestra in the stone 
theatre at Athens, 131. Comparsion 
of Greek and Roman orchestras, 134. 
Not always a complete circle, 135. 
Passages round, 136. The gutter, 
136. Floor of, 136. Altar in, 137. 
Subterranean passages in, 138. En- 
trances into, 139 fif. Use of in 
Romanized Gredc theatres, 161. 
Hermann's theory concerning, 166. 

Oropus, theatre at, chief seats in, 124. 
Proscenium at, 153, 177,179. Stage- 
buildings in, 176. 

Orphans, paraded in the theatre, 9a, 
ao2. Have the procdria, 375. 

Ovid, his advice to lovers, 350. 

P. 

Pantacles, the poet, 78. 
Parabasis, delivered partly in recitative, 
302. Position ofthe chorus during, 340. 
Parachoregemata, 264 ff. 
Parakataloge, 301. 
Paraskenia, 146, 265. 
Parastatae, the, 336. 
Parmenon, the actor, 3 1 S. 
Parodoi, 141, 221. 

Parodos, or entrance song, 338. The 
second parodos, 341. Given by the 
whole choras, 342. Generally accom- 
panied with dancing, 352. 
Passages, in the auditorium, 126 ff. 
Under the orchestra, 132, 138. Round 
the orchestra, 1 36. Into the orchestra, 
139 ff., 221. 
Patara, theatre at, 160. 
Peiraeeus, the, dramatic performances 
at, 43. Shape of theatre at, 122. 
Passages in, 126. The orchestra, 
134. 136. The gutter, 136. 
Pergamon, theatre at, 162. 
Perge, theatre at, partially Romanized, 

160. 
Periaktoi, the, 224 ff. 
Phaedrus, stage of, 116, 145. 
Phallus, the, worn by comic actors, 289, 

29°» 293 ; by the satyrs, 329. 
Pherecrates, censures the music of 
Timotheus, 359. 



Philemon, reprodactioo of comedies 6L 
33- Defeats Menaoder, 51, 385. Rr* 
tains the choms, 322. 
Philip, son of Aristophanes, 72. 
Philippides, reprodoctioo of his playi, 33. 
Philocles, writes a Pandioaii, 25. 
Philonides, exhibits plajrs of Aristo- 
phanes, 31, 72. Not an actor, 82. 
Phlya, dramatic perfonnanoes at, 44. 
Phl3rakes, their performances, i8off.,2S9. 
Phrygian Mode, the, 358. 
Phrynichus, called a dancer, 84, 351. 
His Capture of Miletns, 96. Intro- 
duces female masks, 274. SkiUnl in 
inventing new dances, 351. 
Plato, the philosopher, writes a tetralogy, 
. 26. His opinion of Attic andience«. 
54) Z^ij 3^7* Would exclude actor« 
from his ideal state, 306 . Praises the 
tragic dance, 355. Disapproves of 
the kordax, 356. His remarks about 
the drama in connexion with boys 
and women, 364. 
Plato, the poet, sells his comedies, 71. 
His remarks on the decline of chofxl 
dancing, 352. 
Plutarch, his description of Greek 
dancing. 350. His remark aboot 
music, 356. 
Pnyx, the. disused as a meeting-place 

for popular assemblies, 203. 
Poets, number of, at the different dra- 
matic contests, 19, 28, 31, 39, 41. 
Age of, 69. Produce plays in other 
persons* names, 70 ff. Onginally 
also stage- managers, 71, 84. How 
assigned to the choregi, 77 ff. Act 
in their own plays, 256. 
Police, in the theatre, 382. 
Polus, the actor, his salary, 315. Stories 

about, 316. 
Polycleitus, architect of the Epidaurian 

thfeatre, 133. 
Polyphradmon, his Lycurgean tetralogy, 

17- 
Poplar, the, near the old theatre, in. 

Portico, in the auditorium, 128. At 
Delos, 163. In the Lycurgean theatre 
at Athens, 199. Of Euraenes, 199. 

Posidippus, reproduction of his plays, 33. 

Praecinctiones, 127. 

Pratinas, number of his plays, 16 
Comj^tes with Aeschylus, 17. Called 
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a dancer, 84, 351. Complains of the 

flnte-playeis, 357. 
Price of admission^ two obols, 368. 

Granted by the state to needy citizens, 

369. 
Priene, theatre at, altar in the orchestra 

of, 137. Stage in, 151. Doois in 

hyposkenion, 152. Chief seats in, 

124. Prosceninm in, 153. 
Priestesses, their seats, 375, 380. 
Priests, their seats, 374, 377 ff. 
Privileges, enjoyed by actors, 311 ff. 
Prices, for choregi, 54, 93. For poets, 

55> 93- 
Proagon, the, 90. 

Probole, the, 94. 

ProdnctioQ, of a play, 67 ff. Conceal- 
ment of the poet*s name, 70 fif. 
Formerly managed by the poet him- 
self, 71. Posthumous prodnction of 
plays, 98. 

Proedria, the. 374. Conferred on priests, 
374 ; on archons and generals, 375 ; 
on various other persons, 375. 

Prologue, the, 338. 

Proskenion, the, 148. 

Protagonist, his importance, 58, a6o. 
Parts taken by him, a6a, 263. 

Ptotostatae, the, 336. 

Ptolemy, the Third, a collector of 
manuscripts, 100. 

Pulpitum, meaning of the word, 1 75. 

Puppet shows, in the theatre, 203. 

Pythian games, dramatic performances 



•t,7 



Q. 



Quintilian, his statement about Aeschy- 
lus, 98. His comparison of the orator 
and the dancer, 350. 

R. 

Ramps, in the stage-buildings, 154. 

Ranks, in choruses, 333. 

Redtative, how far employed in the 

Greek drama, 301 ff., 341. 
Records, of dramatic contests, 60 if. 

Erected in or near the theatre, 201. 
Refrains, 359. 

Refreshments, in the theatre, 381. 
Religion, its connexion with the drama, 

5 E, 366. 



Reproduction, of old tragedies, 28, 99. 
Of old comedies, 32 ff., 100. Of 
plays at the Rural Dionysia, 44, 45. 
By the actors, 59, 95 ff. Almost 
unknown during the fifth century, 95. 
Favourite tragedies in later times, 
loi ff. On the Vitruvian stage, 156. 

Revision, of plays, 96. 

Romanization, of Greek theatres, 157 fH 
Often only partially carried out, 160. 
Dorpfeld's theory concerning, 186 ff. 

Roof, over the stage, 147, 159. 

Rural Dionysia, the, 43 ff. Old play 
at, 59. 



Sagalassos, theatre at, partially Roman- 
ized, 160. The stage, 160. 

Salamis, dramatic performances at, 44. 

Salaries, of the actors, 315. 

Sannio, the chorus-trainer, 85, 312. 

Satyric drama, at the City Dionysia, 20. 
Its relation to tragedy, 24. Decline 
in the importance of, 28. Number of 
actors in, 252. Costume of actors in, 
286 ff. Size of the chorus in, 324. 
Origin of the satyric chorus, 326. 
Costume of the satyric chorus, 327 ff. 
The satyric dance, 356. 

Satyrs, the, Doric in origin, 326. Their 
costume in the theatre, 327 ff. 

Satyrus, the actor, 102. 

Scaena ductilis, supposed use of at 
Megalopolis, 185. Character of, 226. 

Scene-painting, invention of, 207. Char- 
acter of in ancient times, 209 ff. 

Scenery, occasionally supplied by the 
choregus, 87. Simple in character, 
204. Gradual introduction of, 205, 
206. Inventor of, 207. Number of 
scenes not large, 207 ff. Character 
of ancient scene-painting, 209 ff. 
Mechanical arrangements for the 
scenery, 212 ff. Entrances to the 
stage, 2 1 5 ff. Regulations concerning 
the entrances, 217, 218. Changes of 
scene, 222 ff. The periaktoi, 224 ff. 
Stage-properties, 227. The ekky- 
klema, 228 ff. The exostra, 236. 
The mechane and theologeion, 236 ff. 
Various contrivances, 244 ff. 

Sea-fights, in the orchestra, 13a. 
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Scats, tlie, originally of wood, io8. In 
the Athenian theatre, taa fil For 
distingQishedpersoiis^i34,i30. Price 
of, 36S. Dtstribntioa o^ 373 ff. 

Sliepherds, their oostnme on the stage, 

StqroQ, theatre at, the orchestra in, 135. 

The gutter, 136. Tunnel in, 138. 

Tlie stage>bnildings, 150, 17^ The 

stage, 154. Ramps in, 154. 
Side-entranoes. on to the st^e. 217 fL 

To the orchestra, 139 ffl, 221 C 
Side^wings, in the Ljcmgean theatre, 

143. In the later Athenian theatre. 

144. CaIkdparaskenia,i46L Varioos 
shapes cf. 154. At Delosw i^ 
Eatranoes firooL. 217 C 

SigBBa,thie, 130L 

Sikinnii^ the, 356. 

Sikcu t!!teir relatioa to satrn, 326 ff. 

Silenasw his costume, 2S7. His idatioa 

to the satTTs aad !5iIeBX. 32^ 
SibtIcs^ thie actocv 44^ 30$. 
Skaziodtcka, at Mcsalofo&is^ iSfL 
Skene, onginof t!ie tecBB. 10& 

OKXSffi^ c^ 141. 



I 



>IjiTes^ ivi: 



:u. .c 



:^ :!tearre, 3^ 



^^ 



r-jscxne. 2>: 



>.<eT«^ in t:ie rr 

><xn:*5. ±e 2CZ-Z. 4-t> jo>- 

Ei-ri'ies^ j^ His ■>£i::;rr:..T:r -'-ar^g 
tie rercrTT^o; .-£ ee C.-cui^ ic^ 

>o:CLsi7:rsv ricir rcstxne ar tie soije. 

A>azo:ns t::e rcairiu^ -c' -g— ^.r 
t.rnss^ ^_i^ z^ S^i^ Z"eiei35ii ^ 

^\ r^' 3ixcmiS3 rui-5 r.- "is ica 
-.ccoctt. *: His ti-—*i- "^-r-.- .«»T« 
"fe- ^rrtfcs irr die rvn^jr?. S:. ic-i. 

^ ij, - His ^-Tnruir xz rie fetz^ 



to have iavented 
207. Sccnerj in his plajv 208- 
Introdnces a third actor, 252. Pie- 
dented from acting by the 
of his Toioe, 256. lufcuts 
279; and d>e csned staff, 283. Hit 
chorases, 319, 520. Incveases the 
sbe of the chons^ 3^3- Appelated 
general. 386. His popslaritj, 387. 
388. 

Speech, used in tbe delivery of nabic 
trimeters. 299^ 341. 

SphTToamcfaBS, his regafatfnw aboat the 
aits, 363. 

Staff-bearers» 382. 

Stage, the, aK%;iaaI kxm oC 106. 
History of in the stone Aeatze it 
Adieus. 143 1 Xaaacs far, 147, iS». 
In cariy times, I4SC In Hdleoatk 
thatrea, 150 C Is t&ea£xes of the 
Roman pernd, 157 C At Mcfilo- 
pots, 163. A£l>elaSyK63. Wiemkrs 
rroflx^S. Gcmfnal devdop- 
'of, i^ 169. Dorpfeld's dKorr 
o^ 169C Litency etaieMce far the 
later itage. ir^ ^ Axchaeologial 
grafmoe far tie later staige, 175 ff- 
D^irrteiii's argmnesics i^jolast 'Jse later 
I'ij C Dc^^3caeE.t of iie 
iman sCi^ 5-iaL r^jt ursdc :^i 



trie 5d;?^- ~'T-f • irtis n " j n ^Xi ic 
iifisTStt r «^-«i5. t If . Vxrtccs tieorif* 
:sxcsninj^ lyS i, Im ssVrr ary 3se: 

ScXj^e-'roiIifnigSw tie, ^r--s^ ^ ^-*- 
Artr"T< lo-ii -3. ^^-j lan . u5> 

In -Tf ^ -^ z£ tfte 5L-a:: 
:c* f. Ar r-rziamcn- ifi- A: 
Miefoluciciis. :"i^ At Deioa. 165, 
Tie SuZics rcantif TTif rrTjgjjey'.rn.is, 17**- 
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Steps, between orchestra and stage, 157, 

I73> I74> iS^ 184. Charon's, 244. 
Stropheton, the, 246. 
Sword-swallowers, in the theatre, 203. 
Synchoregia, the, 75. 
S jTmcnse, theatre at, 117. 
Syrtos, the, 281. 



T. 



Tablets, erected by choregi, 61. 
Taureas, assaulted by Alcibiades, 90, 

Tanromenion, theatre at, 155. 
Telestes, dancer employed by Aeschylus, 

349. Dances the Seven Against 

Thebes, 354. 
Temples, of Dionysus, 36, 37, 116. 
Termessos, theatre at, 122. Partially 

Romanized, 160. The stage, 160. 

Door in the back- wall, 179. 
Tetralogies, Jiff. InTention of, 21. 

Character of, 22. Disase of, 25. 

Meaning of the term, 26. 

Text, of old plays, officially preserved, 
100. 

Theatre, the Greek, general character 
o£^ 105. Originally of wood, 106. 
Importance of the orchestra in, 108. 
Compared with the Roman,' 109. 
Site of the old wooden theatres, 109 ff., 
113. Seldom faces the south, 117. 
Shape of the auditorium, 121. Pas- 
sages in, 126. The orchestra, 130, 
133 ff. The eisodoi, 139 ff. The 
stage-buildings and stage in early 
times, 146 ff. ; in Hellenistic times, 
i5off. ; in Roman times, 157 ff. 
RetsoQ of changes in, 155. Use 
of orchestra in later times, 161. Ex- 
ceptional stage-buildings, 161 ff. 
Wieseler*s theory of the stage in, 
164 ff. Dorpfeld's theory of the 
stage in, i69ff. Other theories of 
the stage, 196 ff. Acoustic properties 
of, 198. 

Theatre, of Dionysus at Athens, first 
permanent erection of, 1 1 1 ff. Re- 
mains of the fifth century theatre, 
XI a, 113. Compared with that of 
later times, 114. Date of the stone 
theatre, 114, 115. Later history of. 



116. Site of, 116, 117. The audi- 
torium, 1 1 7 ff. The orchestra, 13 1 ff. 
The stage-buildings, 14a ff., I46ff. 
Statues and monuments in, 200 ff. 
Various uses of, 202 ff. Buildings 
near, 199. 

Themistocles, victorious in a dramatic 

contest, 6 2 . His statue in the theatre, 

aoi. 
Theodectes, engages in thirteen contests, 

28. Victorious at the Lenaea, 40 ; at 

the City Dionysia, 42. Rhetorician 

as well as poet, 85. 
Theodorus, the actor, alwa3rs delivers 

the first speech in a tra^gedy, 260. 

Excellence of his voice, 307. Stories 

about him, 317. 
Theognis, the tragic poet, 98. 
Theologeion, the, character of, 240. 

Its relation to the mechane, 241. Not 

identical with the logeion, 188. 
Theoric money, 369 ff. 
Thersilion, the, at Megalopolis, 163, 

185. 
Thesis, 348. 

Thespiae, theatre at, 153, 179. 
Thespis, the inventor of tragedy, 6, 107. 

His first victory, 1 5. Called a dancer, 

^4) 35^* Acts in his own plays, 256. 

His use of masks, 274. 
Thessalus, the actor, 315, 317, 318. 
Thoricus, theatre at, 44, 113. 
Thrasyllus, his dream, 59. 
Thrones, in the Athenian theatre, 123. 

Throne of the priest of Dionysus, 

377. 
Thymele, in the early theatres, 107. In 

the stone theatres, 137. Various 

meanings of the word, 138. Wiese- 

ler's theory concerning, 167 ff. 

Tickets, of admission to the theatre, 

371 ff. 
Timotheus, author of the new style of 

music, 359. 

Tlepolemus, actor of Sophocles, 80, 316. 

Tombs, on the stage, 228. 

Tragedy, first institution of contests in, 
^> '5» 39' At the City Dionysia, 
t5ff., a7ff. ReproductioA of old 
tragedies, 28. At the Lenaea, 39. 
Number of actors in, 252. Costume 
of actors in, 268 ff. Decline of the 
chorus in, 319 ff. Size of the chorus 
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in. 322 C Cotfnaeoftbe 
335. Tlie tnpe dance, 355. 
Trunin^, of the cfaora^ SiC 
Toiler teatve at, tnflDcl in 139. 

in. 184- 
Tribes the Attic, dithTninfaic 

betwecBp 14. Hne no 

with the '^'■"Tf^**-!* ^*'— T— *, 15. 

tain blods is the theatre appcopfftated 

tothea,376. 
Tribnte. diiplaTed atthe Csj Diosjaa, 

93. JOJ. 
Tiilope^ II ff. 
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